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MISCELLANIES. 
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Hamlet, 
CHAPTER KXXXV. 


Obligations of the public to Mr.Steevens and Mr. 
Malone. Ihe time, when Hamlet was fir ff 
 atted, not certainly authenticated; — Shaks 

ſpeare's frequent additions tothoſe plays be va- 
lued.— Hamlet, firft play of Shakſpeare ated 
at the duke's theatre. Popularity of Hamlet. 
— Franciſco and Boheme.—Voltaire's difinge- 
nuity.— Rivals of the watch.— The word 
ſtomach explained. — A little more than 
kin, and leſs than kind. — Too much 

- Pth' ſun. — A common thought nobly ex- 

preſſed. — Dr. Jobnſon ſuppoſed to be miſta- 
hen. — Parallel paſſage, in the Supplicants 
n of 


DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 
of Aſchylus, to the advice of Laertes. — 


Kings of Denmark lovers of Rbeniſb. — 


Their intexication.—Maſque of the Queen of 
Sheba.—A whole court inebriated. Dram 
of baſe. — A paſſage rectiſied with a ſmall 
alteration. — Reverend Mr. Robertſon. — 
Complete ſteel.— Beetles o'er his baſe. — 
Confin'd to faſt in fires.— Lucian's Dia- 
logue of Menippus, &c. — Juice of curſed 
Hebenon. — Galen, Dioſcorides, Celfus, 
&c.— Diſtracted globe. — The fir/t act of 
Hamlet unequalled.— Ghoſt of Darius, from 
A ſchylus.—A good leſſon for princes. —Dr. 
Potter and Mr. Rumney,-Ghoft of Laius. 
—Of Ninus, in Semiramis. — La Clairen, 
Le Kin, and the praperty-man.— Diſcuſſion 
of the manner of adareſſing the Gbaſt by 
Hamlet, — Taylor, Sir W. Davenant, Bet- 
terlon. — Macklin and Henderſon. — Colley 
Cibber and Mr. Addiſon. — Baoth and 


Mills. —Booth's ſi i in ibe Cel. 


LL loxers of Shakfpeare are indebted 
to Mr. Steevens and Mr, Malone, 


for 


for their diligent reſearches into every thing 
which related to this great man and his fa- 
mily ; and more eſpecially to the immortal 
part of him, his writings. The chronolo- 
gical ſeries of his plays, with large and 
inſtructive notes, is a very curious and in- 
tereſting compoſition, in which Mr. Ma- 
lone has endeavoured to authenticate the 
order and fix the dates of all the Plays 
written by our great poet. | 

After a moſt ſtrict examination into the 
time when Hamlet made its firſt appear- 
ance, Mr. Malone is obliged to leave that 
circumſtance rather undetermined, though 
he has, with ſome degree of probability, 
placed 1t to the year 1596. In my opi- 
nion, the firſt tketch of it was brought on 
the ſtage more early. In all his pieces, for 
which he entertained a predilection, it is 
granted he made ſuch additions as he 
thought would advance the credit of the 
play, and make it more palatable to an au- 
dience; and, as no one of his tragedies, 
by conſent of hiſtory and tradition, was 
| B 2 more 
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more reliſhed, by the inhabitants of 
this metropolis, than Hamlet, we have 
no reaſon to doubt, that - he, from 
time to time, threw in ſuch materials 
as would improve the original ſtock : ſo 
that the firſt and laſt Hamlet might be, in 
ſome reſpects, as diſſimilar, as Pope's Rape 
of the Lock, with the ſylphs, and the ſame 
poem without them. 

The firſt play of Shakſpeare, ated after 
the Reſtoration at the duke's theatre, if we 
may depend on the Narrative of Downs, 
was Hamlet; the principal character was 
acted by Betterton, ho often exhibited him- 
ſelf in this part, at the opening of the the- 
atre, as an infallible lure to draw company. 
Wilks at Drury-lane, and Ryanat Lincoln's- 
inn fields, frequently choſe this fayourite 
part to open the winter ſeaſon at theſe. rival 
playhouſes. From the firſt repreſentation 
of Hamlet, to the preſent day, we may 
reaſonably conelude, that no dramatic 
piece whatever has laid hold on the public 
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affection ſo ſtrongly and been acted ſo fre- 
quently. 


Act I. Scene I. 


FRAMCIS C0 


For this relief much thanks: *tis bitter cold, 
And J am ſick at heart. 


The right expreſſion of a fimple thought 
is ſometimes of conſiderable and unexpect- 
ed conſequence to the ſpeaker. Mr. Bo- 
heme was, about the year 1718, acciden- 
tally ſeen by Rich, when playing with ſome 
itinerants at Stratford le Bow, who ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed him from his companions, 
and hired him, at a ſmall income, to act at 
his theatre in Lincoln's-inn fields. I have 
been told, that this actor was, on his firſt 
trial, caſt into the trifling part of Franciſco. 
His: unaffected, yet feeling, manner, of 
pronouncing this ſhort ſpeech, rouſed the 
auditors to an attention of his merit. His 
n, was immediately increaſed by the 

B 3 © manager, 
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manager, and he proved afterwards a great 
ornament of the ſtage. 


I DE Me 


j Not a mouſe ſtirring. | 


Voltaire, who, in examining the merit of 
ö our author's plays, diſdains the uſe of no un- 
fair method to depreciate them, has ridiculed 
this paſſage of Hamlet, as if the mention of a 
mouſe were beneath the dignity of tragedy. 
But could there be a properer mode of deſcri- 
bing the ſolitarineſs which reigned in the 
place, than by ſaying, that every thing was 
fo ſtill, that the ſoft tread of a ſmall reptile | 
had not been heard? The inſignificance of 
an object does by no means leſſen the general 
idea. Have not the moſt celebrated antient 
dramatic writers admitted thoughts as low, | 
and words more groſs and offenſive, into 
their beſt tragedies? How does the nice 
ear of a Frenchman reliſh the filthy plaſters 
and naſty rags which Philoctetes applies to 
his ſores? Yet Sophocles underſtood na- 
j ture, and the laws of decorum, I preſume, 
as 


CVT 7 
as perfectly as Voltaire. Tireſias's deſcrip- 
tion, in Antigone, of the ordure and 
filth of the ill-omened birds who had 
fed on the carcaſs of Polynices, would 
raiſe a nauſea in the ſtomach of a delicate 
French critic! Men of ſolid judgement 


and true taſte deſpiſe ſach refinement. 


BERN A RD 0, 


If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch 


Dr. Warburton will have rivals to mean 
partners. Blunt derives the word from rivus, 
or rivulus, or from men fetching water from a 
neighbouring river, or rivulet, Hanmer ſays, 
rivals are thoſe men who watch upon an ad- 
joining ground: by this interpretation, they, 
who were to ſucceed Bernardo, muſt have 
indeed gone through very hard ſervice, 
as they were called from one act of duty to 
another. But, without a learned explana- 
tion, it is plain, by rivals, that Shak- 
ſpeare means, thoſe men who were appointed 
next to relieve ſoldiers on the watch. They 

B 4 were 
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were irideed ſo far rivals, as they were ſuc- 
ceſſors to others, and waiting to occupy; 
their Places. 


HORA TI 0. 
Some ſtrange eruption to the ſtate, | 


* Some political diſtemper, which will 
break out in dangerous conſequences.” 


1 D E M. 
That hath a ſomach in it. 


Stomach, ſays Dr. Johnſon, in the times 
of Shakſpeare, was uſed for conſtancy and 


reſolution, The original, fomachus, has va- 


rious ſignifications beſides the fomach. — 


In Cicero, it means, in one place, choler ; 


in another, humour, or fancy. Ille mihi ri- 


Jum magis quam ſtomachum. Ludi appara- 


ti ſimi, ſed non tui flomachi, In Shakſpeare, 


flomach generally ſtands for exceſſive pride, 


or inſolence of power. Queen Katharine, 
ſpeaking of Cardinal Wolſey, He was of, 
an unbounded ſtomach. Henry VIII. act IV. 
I think, in this place, hath a ſfomach in it“ 
means, 


— —— — — — 


- | means, * the buſineſs is of an i adage na- 
y: ture. ev | | 
7 MARCELLU'S | 
Some ſay, that, ever *gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
In which our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long. 
: And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dare ſtir abroad ; 
II - . The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow'd, and lo gracious, is the time ! 
Theſe lines, which are omitted in the re- 
preſentation of the play, are remarkably. 
beautiful; they are invigorated by fancy 
4 and harmonized by verſification. 2 
The word ſpirit, in the 4th line, ſhould 
be, I think, contracted to ſprite, or ſprit; 
both are, I believe, familiar to our * old 
dr amatiſts, 
* No fairy takes,” in the 6th line, is ex- 
plained by Lear's curſe on Goneril, * the 


* end act of that play: 
1 — — Strike her young bones, 
Ye taling airs, with lameneſs ! 


Scene II. | 
Ahe King, Queen, Hamlet, &c, 


H A M IL E x. 
A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. 


Hanmer 


lk 
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Hanmer ſuppoſes that this might for- 
merly have been a proverbial expreſſion ; 


but vulgar ſayings or proverbs are gathered 


from ſuch things as frequently happen, 
and not from circumſtances and events 
which are unuſual. | 

The meaning of this line, 3 va- 


riouſly underſtood by different commenta- 


tors, ſeems to be very obvious: 
As I am the rightful heir to the crown, 


I am more than your relation; T am your 


king. As you have deprived me of my 


birthright, and committed the crime of 


inceſt with my mother, it is impoſſible I 
can have any affection or kindneſs for you. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, whenever 
Hamlet ſpeaks of the King, it is in terms 
of reproach and of the utmoſt contempt; 
nor does he ever ſcem to pay him the leaſt 
refpect, in his behaviour or addreſs, when 
he ſpeaks 70 him. 
I D R M. 
Not fo, my lord; I am too much i'th' ſun, 

© I am fo far from being obſcured with 

ſhadows, that 1 am ſcorched with the rays 


of your ſunſhine.” 
| QUEEN, 


HAMLE T. 17 


' QUEEN. 


— — A] that live muſt die, 
Paſſing through nature to eternity. 


The thought is common; but the ex- 


preſſion is awfully firiking and extremely 
beautiful, 


. 


No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to- day, 
But the loud cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 


I cannot think, with Dr. Johnſon, that 
theſe lines particularly mark the King's 
fondneſs for drinking. Drunkenneſs was 
the national vice, as Hamlet himſelf af- 
terwards confeſſes. 

This ſeems to have been pointed out, by 
the author, as the King's firft appearance 
in public after his uſurping. the crown and 
marrying his ſiſter ; and is therefore cele- 
brated as a gala-day. He therefore ſeizes 
an opportunity to compliment Hamlet's 
conceſſion, as he would fain term it, in 
his own favour, by firing off the cannon 


to his honour at every toaſt. 
1D EN. 
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1D EM. 


— To poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets, 


Dexterity for rapidity. 


ID E N. 


Would J had met my deareſt ſoe in heaven, 
Ere I had ſeen that day, Horatio ! 


This ſtrongly marks the reſentful, not 
to ſay implacable, diſpoſition of Hamlet ; 
and is of a piece with his not putting his 
uncle to death, in the third act of the play, 
when he was at his devotion, leſt, in that 
inſtant, he ſhould ſend his ſoul to heaven, 


1 D E M. 
My father !——Methinks I ſee my father 


HORA T 1 0. 
Where, my lord? | 


Horatio, by that 1 3 
that Hamlet ſaw the ſhade of his father. 


Scene 


Fa WS ST 13 


Scene III. 
Laertes and Ophelia. 


L ARTE $ 


The charieſt maid is prodigal enough 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauties to the moon, 
Virtue itſelf *ſcapes not calumnious ftrokes 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring. 


In the advice of Danaus to his daughters, 
in the Suppliants of Æſchylus, to guard 
againſt the inticements of youth, there are 
ſome lines, which bear a ſtrong reſem- 
blance of Laertes's inſtructions to Ophelia. 


m——— | {cc your blooming age 

Infofrcing ſoft deſire. I know how hard | 
To guard the lovely flowers that grace that ſcaſon. TH 

The queen of love proclaims their opening bloom: 
Ahl would ſhe ſuffer it to remain uncropt! _ 
For, on the delicate tints that kindling glo- 

On beauty's. vermeil cheek, each roving youth 
With melting wiſhes darts the am'rous glance, 


Potter's Æſchylas. 


e 1 
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POLONIU $ 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſs'd in fancy. 


That is, not fantaſtic, tawdry, or fop- 
ou. 
1 D E N. 


—— To thy own ſelf be true, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 


This is a agreeable to one of the golden 
rules of Pythagoras : 


by » 
— [IavTwy de pakoT HT YuveO TRUTOY, 
Sed maxime omnium verere teipſum. 


ID E M. 
As he drains his draughts of Rheniſb down. 


The kings of Denmark have been con- 
ſtant drinkers of Rheni/h wine. It was the 
cuſtom at Copenhagen, when Lord Moleſ- 
worth was our ambaſlador to that court, 
in 1692, for the king to have his beaker of 
Rbeniſh.* Drinking to exceſs was the vice 
of the court and nation; and our author 
muſt have known, that, in his time, the 

King 
*The kettle- drums and trumpets, which are ranged 


in a large place beſore the palace, proclaim aloud the very 
minute when the king fits down to table. Mol ES WORTE. 


— * — — —_ ** —— 


— 


=y 


Lp * 


( 
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King of Denmark, brother-in-law to 
James I. had no averſion to large draughts 
of wine. Sir John Harrington, in a letter 
to a friend, deſcribes a maſque, called the 
Queen of Sheba, at which the two kings 
and the whole court were preſent, and all 
of them moſt ſhamefully intoxicated. The 
Queen of Sheba and his Daniſh majeſty 
paid and received the ſame compliment as 
Don Quixote and Sancho did to each other, 
from the operation of a precious balſam 


in Sancho's ſtomach, when the lat- 


ter, after a bloody battle with the ſheep 
and their herdſmen, was examining the 
don's mouth, and counting the grinders he 
had loſt in the conflict. The two drunken 
majeſties, of Great-Britain and Denmark, 

ſays Harrington, were ſo far inebriated, 
that the gentlemen of the bedchamber were 
obliged to carry them on their ſhoulders to 
their beds. Perhaps our author's know- 
ledge of this Bacchanalian bout was one rea- 
ſon why he inſiſts ſo much on the drunken- 
neſs of the royal Dane, hy 
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H A M L. E T. * 4 
— . — The Ln of baſe : 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth out, 
To his own ſeandal. 


The admirable reflections of Hamlet, 
upon national vice and perſonal blemiſh, 
on account of the length of the play, are 
entirely curtailed. Our author, as excel- 
lent in morals as he was happy in charac- 
ter and paſſion, makes a juſt obſervation 
on the danger of indulging one favourite: 
paſſion, vice, or folly; which, he ſays, 
taints the whole man, and tarniſhes all his 
virtues, however great and eminent, This 
is, I believe, that plague of the heart which 
Solomon calls upon his people to pray a- 
gainſt in the dedication of the temple. 
The apoſtle James, in his Epiſtle, hath 7 
ſentiment very ſimilar to that of Shak- 
ſpeare : For, whoſoever ſhall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend i in-one point, he is | gully 
of all, | 
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The ww, as it ſtands in the 1 
_ 


— - That dram of bold 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth out, 
To his own ſcandal, —— 


h, is given up, by ſome of the commentators, 
re as very difficult and obſcure; notwith- 
el- ſtanding the explanation of Mr. Steevens, 
c- fit ſtill ſeems harſh, if not unintelligible. 
on | The very trifling alteration, of adding 
ite | a letter to one word, and the changing 
YS,. | two letters for one in another, will, I be- 
his lieve, reſtore to us the original reading : 


ch | es. be dram of baſe 
f Doth o ho noble ſubſtance oft work out, 

A- To his own ſcandal. 

le. 9415 


As a ſmall quantity of certain medicines, 
K. I by its potent operation, deprives the body 
0% fof its ſtrength and firmneſs, ſo this alloy 
of vice, this dram of baſe, works out, or 
renders uſeleſs, all the noble qualities of 
the mind.” 


Vol, III. C When 
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When 1 read this propoſed emendation 
to the reverend and learned Mr. Robert- 
ſon, he not only concurred with me, but 


allured me he had himſelf made the. ſame | 
amendment. 


D E M. 


That Wan] dead corſe, again in complete ſteel— 2 


Mr. Steevens, from Olaus Wormius, ; 
proves it to be a cuſtom of the Daniſh kings 
to be buried in their armour. Seward, z 
Earl of Northumberland, who lived in the 
days of Edward the Confeſſor, was, by his | 
deſire, buried armed at all points. But, 
what is more ſtrange, Fuller, in his Wor- 3 
thies, relates, that one "of our old ſavage 5 


warriors would go to bed, dreſſed in his 
armour, to b new- married bride. f 


HO RATIO. 


—— Summit of the cli, 

That beetles Oer his baſe into the ſea. | 

If 1 underſtand the meaning of the EP ; 
beetle, in this place, it looks frowningly,' or | 
 etreadfilly, on the ocean. — The ſame 
thought 


e 29 


thought occurs, with great force, in Sou 
thern' s Oroonoko, act V. | 
Oh ! for a whirlwind's wing, 


To hurry us to yonder cliff, that frowns 
Upon the flood. 


Bo W WM 5 


Heaven will direct it. 


Dr. Farmer thinks the author might 
have written detect it. But the. preſent 
reading includes that ſenſe, and ſomething 
E more: Heaven will diſcover what is a- 
A miſs, and point out the means of cor- 
rection. 


G HO 8 To 
Confin'd to fa of in fires, | 


By faſting in fires, we are to underſtand 
the puniſhment of purgatory, or the puri- 
fication of the ſoul by fire. I have ſome- 
where read, that it was formerly an uſual 
threat, of the Roman Catholic prieſts to 
their penitents, that, if they did not faſt 
here, they muſt faſt in a worſe place. — 

C 2 The 
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When 1 read this propoſed emendation 
to the reverend and learned Mr. Robert- 
ſon, he not only concurred with me, but 


aſſured me he had himſelf made the ſame 
amendment. 


I D E M. 


That * dead corſe, again ig complete ſteel— 255 


Mr. Stevens, from Olaus Wormius, 
proves it to be a cuſtom of the Daniſh kings 
to be buried in their. armour. Seward, 
Earl of Northumberland, who lived in the 
days of Edward the Confeſſor, was, by his 
deſire, buried armed at all points. But, 
what is more ſtrange, Fuller, in his Wor- 
thies, relates, that one of our old ſavage 


warriors would go to bed, dreſſed in his 
armour, to 1 8 new- married bride. 


HO RATIO. 


— — Summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe i Into the ſea. | 


. 
© rt & 


4 If I underſtand the meaning of 0 wierd 
beetle, in this place, it looks frowningly, or 
dreadfully, on the ocean. — The ſame 


thought 


r 19 


thought occurs, with great force, in Sou 
thern' s Oroonoko, act V. | 


Oh ! fora whirlwind's wing, 
To hurry us to yonder cliff, that frowns 
Upon the flood. 


\ 


EUR AT 1% 


Heaven will dire it. 


Dr. Farmer thinks the author might 
have written detect it. But the preſent 
reading includes that ſenſe, and ſomething 
more: Heaven will diſcover what is a- 
miſs, and point out the means of cor- 
rection. 


G H 0 8 T. 
Confinꝰd to Fe ah in fires. 


By fafting in : fires, we are to underſtand 
the puniſhment of purgatory, or the puri- 
fication of the ſoul by fire. I have ſome- 
where read, that it was formerly an uſual 
threat, of the Roman Catholic prieſts to 
their penitents, that, if they did not faft 


here, they muſt faſt in a worſe place. — 
| C 2 ; The 
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The word faff ſtands here, by metonymy; 
for pumſhed. 


I D E M. 


— — [ am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, &c. 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood. 


— — — — ——— — ( — . — — — — 


In Lucian's Dialogue of Menippus and 
Philonides, there is a ſentiment which ſo 
ſtrongly reſembles this caution of the 

Ghoſt, that J am induced to believe our 
Shakſpeare had read the tranſlation, which 
| was publiſhed, in Engliſh verſe and Latin 
proſe, abour the beginning of Queen Eli- 
| zabeth's reign. 
== Philonides aſks Menippus to diſcover to 

him the laws and decrees of the infernal 
judges. Menippus informs him, that it is 
not lawful for him to lay open, in the up- 
N per world, what he had heard in the re- 
gions below, nor to divulge the infernal 


ſecrets, leſt Rhadamanthus ſhould n 
him for 1 it. 


I D EM. 


H AM L E I. 
1 b 1 M. 


With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, 


- Dr. Gray is of opinion, that the author, 
or his tranſcriber, by a metatheſis, put 
hebenon for henebon, which is henbane, I 
believe it would puzzle the moſt cu- 
rious ſearcher to find the word henebon in 
any of our botanical books; and I could 
wiſh the word henbane were ſubſtituted for 
bebenon, at leaſt upon the ſtage. The doc- 
tor has quoted Galen, Dioſcorides, and 
Wepfer, to prove its narcotic qualities. 
The two laſt aſcribe to it the power of pro- 
ducing a delirium. But the doctor did 
not know, perhaps, that Hippocrates and 
Celſus admitted the Hhenbane into their pre- 
ſeriptions for certain diſorders, and eſpe- 
cially for melancholy. Scribonius Largus 
preſcribes it, in ſome caſes, under the 4 
name of altericus. 


För 


5 . 


I D E M, 


So luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
| And prey on garbage, 


8 Thus 
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Thus Angelo, in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
— It is I, 


Who, lying by a violet in the ſun, 5 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 4 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. 2 
H AM IL E T. | 4 

In this diſtracted globe. | 


Shakſpeare frequently compares the bo- 
dy of man to the world, or to a kingdom, | 
As, in King John, act IV. — : 


' Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath 


And in Julius Cæſar, act. II. — 


ä — The ſtate of man, 
Like toalittle kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection, 


1 © & N.,. 


_ Swear upon my ſword. 


There are ſo many valuable notes, on 


this paſſage, in the laſt edition of Johnſon 


and Steevens, 1778, that I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, it was a practice in chivalry for 


knights to ſwear on the ſword, 
IDE M. 


SAMLET 2 
I D E Mo 8 


There are more things i in heaven and earth, Foratio, 
| Than are dreamt of in your philofophy. 


Iyhbe poet, by this obſervation, intended 
to humble the preſumption and daring 
pride of certain philoſophers, . who, by ar- 
rogantly attributing known effects to cauſes 
which no human wiſdom can aſcertain, 

have diſgraced their writings and miſled 
their readers. 

This act of Hamlet 1 18 ſingularly excel- 
| lent. For richneſs of matter, dignity of 
action, and variety of character, it 
may challenge a preference to the firſt 
act of any tragedy, antient or modern. 
When the Ghoſt is firſt announced 
by the centinels, our expectation is mighti- 
ly raiſed; his appearance ſtrikes with awe. 
The uhthetic addreſs of Horatio fixes atten- 
tion, and raiſes the admiration of the ſpec- 
tators. But the viſion is judiciquſſy ꝑre- 
vented from anſwering Horatio's queſtions; 
for that would have leſſened the cutiofiry, 
as Swell as the terror, ariſing from the inter- 

i 8 vViꝗew 
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| view between the Ghoſt and Hamlet; 
which, for boldneſs of invention, ſtrength | 
of imagery, energy of expreſſion, and 
h glow of paſſion, exceeds any thing which | 
can be compared with it. | 
In the antient Greek drama, the ghoſt 
of Darius, in the Perſæ of Aſchylus, is, 
1 I ſuppoſe, the only viſion of the Greek 
drama which can be brought in compe- 
tition with that of Hamlet. Darius comes 
not a volunteer from the dead, but 1s 
raiſed to the upper world by. an incanta- 
tion, four lines of which contain an ex- 
| cellent leſſon to monarchs, and ſhould be 
| held in everlaſting remembrance by princes 
i who raſhly engage in war and bloodſhed ; 


| He in realms-unpeopling war 
| Waſted not his ſubjects blood; 
| Godlike in his will to ſpare, 
| In his councils wife and good. 
Por TER. 


Inſtead of giving information to the in- 
| vokers of his ſhatle, Darius queſtions them 
ö concerning the reaſons why they deſired 
his preſence. After being dne with 

the 


® 
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the unhappy circumſtances which attended 
the invaſion of Greece by his ſon, Xerxes, 
and after ſome diſcourſe with his queen, 
Atoſſa, and pitying the fate of Per- 
ſia, he then adviſes them to abſtain 
from wars, as ruinous, and, in their end, 
deſtructive; and though, at firſt, he could 
not tell the reaſon why they evoked him 
from his peaceful manſion, he now, on a 
ſudden, deſcribes circumſtantially the un- 
happy fate of the Perſian hoſt in Greece.“ 
As the humiliation of the Perſian king, 
and the exaltation and triumph of Greece; 
is the ſubject of Darius's appearance, we 
cannot wonder, that a ſcene, which, in 
reading appears tedious to us, ſhould be 
much admired and applauded in Athens. 
We are told, by Dr. Potter, that Æſchy- 
Jus is the favourite poet of Mr. Rumney, 
what 

In the Abe * C Eebylus, the Ghoſt of Cly- 


Ar urges the Goddeſſes of Vengeance to puniſh 
Oreſtes; but theſe terrible ladies are faſt aſleep, and an- 
fwer the Ghoſt by fnoring. Can any thing, in modern 
plays, be more ridiculous? Dryden's God of Dreams, 
in his Indian Queen, is not ſo extravagant ! 
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whoſe admirable pencil was employed on 
the ghoſt of Darius. Nor can I think that 
the interview, of Hamlet and his father's 
ſhade, is a ſubject leſs intereſting, to call 
forth the attention and exerciſe the genius 
of the moſt eminent painter. 

In the Oedipus of Dryden and Lee, the 
ghoſt of Laius is raiſed from hell by an in- 
cantation, part of which is borrowed 
from Macbeth. The occaſion is impor- 
tant; and the compofition of the whole, 
however inferior it is to Shakſpeare, 18 
poetical and animated. 

Jam at a loſs to know whether the 
French ſtage would have been decorated 
with a ghoſt, had not Voltaire been ſtruck 
with that of Hamlet. Thence he warmed 
his Semiramis with that fire which he ſtole 
from the man, whom he admires, envies, 
vilifies, and grofily miſrepreſents. 

As the ghoſt of Darius made his appear- 
ance before the whole Perfian court, fo 
does that of Ninus i in the full preſence of 
Semiramis and the court of Babylon, 
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which he ſtrikes with terror and amaze- 
ment. He is uſhered in with loud claps 
of thunder and flaſhes of lightning. But, 
although the author prepared the audience 


for ſomething ſingularly awful and terrify- 


ing, yet, after all, Ninus makes but a 


ſmall figure. That little which he ſpeaks is 


wrapped up in oracular obſcurity ; and 
the play, though certainly marked with 
genius, is ſo fabulous in its plot, ſo per- 
plexed in its conduct, and ſo improbable in 
its cataſtrophe, that it will require no 
ghoſt from the dead to prophecy it will not 
very long be a favourite drama of the 
French ſtage. The author was highly in- 
debted to the action of La Clairon and Le 


Kin: the diſtraction which the latter ex- 
preſſed, when riſing from the tomb of 


Ninus, after killing his mother, was 
attended with per petual ſhouts of ap- 
lauſe.. ; 
At the laſt . of n 
which, in France. is equal to a firſt repre- 


ſentation, a whimſical converſation paſſed 


between 
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between the property-man, who preſided 
over the thunder and lightning, and Ma- 
dame la Clairon. As the fellow was pre- | 
paring his bolts and flaſhes, he called out 
to the lady, © Pray, madam, will yoa 
have your thunder long or ſhort?* She 
i replied, As long as Madame Dumeſnil's. 
[ This excited a laughter which diſturbed 
the theatrical proceſs; but the French 
are quickly moved to riſibility. 
| Hamlet's addreſs to the ghoſt, in this 
S44et, is juſtly eſteemed one of thoſe ſitua- 
tions in which the actor of merit may dif- 
play, to the full, his greateſt abilities. — 
Taylor was the original performer of 
Hamlet; and his excellenees, in that cha- 
racter, were ſo remarkable, that, from 
the remembrance of them, Sir William 
Davenant taught Betterton a leſſon which 
gained him univerſal and laſting reputa- 
tion. His manner of addreſs to the viſion 
is recorded, by Cibber, in language fo 
lively and terms ſo appoſite, that the rea- 
N der 
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der will not be diſpleaſed to ſee them quo- 
ted here: 

He opened the ſcene with a pauſe of 
mute amazement ; then, riſing ſlowly to a 
ſolemn, trembling, voice, he made the 
Ghoſt equally terrible to the ſpectator and 
himſelf ; and, in the deſcriptive part of the 
natural emotions which the ghaſtly viſion 
gave him, the boldneſs of his expoſtulation 
was {till governed by decency ; manly, but 
not braving ; his voice never riſing to that 
ſeeming outrage or wild defiance of what 
he naturally revered.” And in this manner 
our late admir able Roſcius addreſſed the 
viſion, 

Mr. Macklin, whoſe judgement merits 
the utmoſt deference, differs in his opinion, 
reſpecting the behaviour of Hamlet to the 
Ghoſt, from Betterton and Garrick. With 
pleaſure I have heard him recite the 
ſpeech of Hamlet to the Ghoſt, which 
he did with much force and energy. Af- 
ter the ſhort ejaculation of Angels and 
miniſters of grace, defend us! he endea- 

| voured 
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voured to conquer that fear and terror into 
which he was naturally thrown by. the firſt 1 
ſight of the viſion, and uttered the remain- 
der of the addreſs calmly, but reſpe&tfully, 
and with a firm tone of voice, as from one : 
who had ſubdued his timidity and appre- | 
henſion. Mr. Henderſon, a moſt judicious ; 
actor and accurate ſpeaker, ſeems to have 
embraced a method not unlike that of Mr. 
Macklin. | 1 

How far tradition may be permitted to | 
govern, in this queſtion, I will not ſay: 
but Downs, the ſtage-hiſtorian, in his 


peculiar phraſe, informs us, That Mr, 


Betterton took every particle of Hamlet 
from Sir William Davenant, who had ſeen 
Mr. Taylor, who was taught by *. al 


ſpeare himſelf.” 


If we give credit to Dorne, we mas 
grant that the author was the beſt inter- 
preter of his own meaning. Nor can I, 
indeed, conceive, that any ſudden reſolu- 


tion, on the appearance of ſo queſtionable 
a ſhape as the viſion of a dead father, can 


ſo 


H.AM'L .£: 5: Jn 
ſo far ſupport a ſon as to be free from ter- 
ror and affright. It is not in nature to 
aſſume ſuch courage as will withſtand a a 
ſight ſo awful and tremendous. 
Towards the cloſe of Hamlet's ſpeech, 
the words themſelves are ſtrongly expreſſive 


of the uncommon en full CY 
on his mind : 


. we, foels of nature, 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition 
Was: Ws * the reaches of out ſoufs. 


e Cibber, when in company with 
Mr. Addiſon at the tragedy of Hamlet. 
tells us, that they were both ſurpriſed at 
the vociferous manner in which Wilks 
ſpoke to the Ghoſt. This was greatly cen - 
ſured by them both, and with juſtice; for 
awe and terror will never excite a loud and 
Ipfrmporate exertion of the voice. : 
Wilks was . fo far miſtaken, m this 
| 8 of Hamlet's Ghoſt, that Booth, 
one day at rehearſal, reproached him for it. 
* thought,” ſaid he, Bob, that laſt night 
877155 vou 
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you wanted to play at fiſty-cuffs with me: 
you bullied that which you ought to have 
revered. When I acted the Ghoſt: with 
Betterton, inſtead of my awing him, he 
terrified me. But divinity. hung round 
that man!” To this rebuke, Wilks; 
with his uſual modeſty, replied, —— 
Mr. Betterton and Mr. Booth could al- 
ways act as they pleaſed : he, for his part, 
mult do as well as he could. | 

The Ghoſt, though not meanly repre- 
ſented ſince the time of Booth, has never 
been equal to the action of that comedian. 
His flow, ſolemn, and under, tone of 
voice, his noiſeleſs tread, as if he had been 
compoſed of air, and his whole deport- 


ment, inſpired the audience with that feel- 


ing which 1s excited by awful aſtoniſhment! 
The impreſſion of his appearance in this 
part was ſo powerful, upon a conſtant fre- 


quenter of the theatres for near ſixty years, 


that he aſſured me, when, long after 
Booth's death, he was preſent at the 
tragedy of Hamlet, as ſoon as the 

Fs name 
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name of the Ghoſt was announced 
on the ſtage, he felt a kind of awe 
and terror, of which,” ſaid he, I was 
ſoon cured by his appearance.“ Quin, 
who loved and admired Booth, ſome years 
before he left the ſtage, to oblige his old 
friend, Ryan, acted the Ghoſt with the 
approbation of the public, and as near to 
the manner of his old maſter as he poſſibly 
could. 

Let me add here, that the ſituation of 
Eneas, when he is ſurpriſed by the viſion 
Jof his wife, Creüſa, is ſimilar to that of 
g Hamlet, and is J pictured by the 
exclamation of - - 


Obſtupui, ſteteruntque come, et vox faucibus hæſit! 


Theſe words are ſo expreſſive of extreme 
terror of mind, that nc fortitude could 
enable any man to recover from it by calm 
effort of deliberation. The ſenſes are too 
much diſturbed to be brought into their 

proper tone by any thing but time. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Polonius and Reynolds.--Fencing.--Some paſſa- 


gesexplained.— Meaning of quoting. —Polo- 
nius's character; — diſcuſſed at large.— Po- 


lonius always acted by low comedians. — 


. Garrick's miſtake. —IWoodward's failure, — 


Hamtlet's reception of his ſchoolfellows. — 
A King's part, in a play, not always defi- 
rable to the actor. — Repronch of Demoſthe- 
nes to Aſchines. — Garrick and Barry, — 
Lungs tickled with a ſere.—Players inbi- 
bition.— Crying out onthe queſticn.. Hercules 
and his load. Hawk from a handſaw. — 
Boys acting of female parts. — Altitude of 
a chioppine.—// hat a chioppine is.— Cler- 
gy and players at variance. — Remarkable 
flory to the honour of a comedian. — Viſage 
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warm'd. — Baron and Betterton. — Re- 
markable flory of guilt acknowledged by a 


ſcene of a play. — Dr. Barrowby and 4 
London apprentice. — Tent. him to the 

quick. Murder of Mr. Derby, by Fiſher. 
* 
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— Behaviour of Fiſher at the play of Ham- 
let.—Ben Jonſon's quarrel with the players. 
— Wilks, — His defect in utterance. Bar- 
ry,-Garrick's ſuperiority. 


Act II. Scene I. 
Polonius and Reynold. 


POLONIU 8. 


Drinking — fencing. 


ENCING is here, I think, put, in 
our author's phraſe, for brawling or 
quarrelling. A fencer, in the days of 
Shakſpeare, was generally underſtood to be 
one apt to be contentious and quarrel- 
ſome. 


IDE M. 


Breathe his faults ſo quaintly. 
That is, ſo artfully, ſo diſcreetly. 


| I D E M. 
And l believe it is a fetch of warrant, 


© I think it a very juſtifiable mode of 
enquiring into my ſon's conduct. 
D 2 t This 
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This ſcene, between Polonius and his 


ſervant, Reynold, has not been acted for 


more than a century, and is by..4 no means 
eſſential to the play. 


OPHELIA, 
And to the laſt bended their lights on me. 


The firſt indication of his aſſumed mad- 
neſs Hamlet gives to Ophelia, from a ſup- 
poſition that ſhe would impart immediate 
information of 1t to her father. 


POL .ONT US; 


I am ſorry that with better judgement 
I had not quoted him. 


To quote is to write notes and obſerva- 
tions from ſermons or books, or to make 
remarks in a table-book or memorandum. 


In doing this, a miſtake or blunder may 
eaſily be made. 


Scene II. 


POLONIYU $ 


My liege and madam, 


In 
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In the delineation of Polonius's charac- 
ter, two great writers, Dr. Warburton and 
Dr. Johnſon, differ widely. The firſt makes 
him a weak man and a pedantic ſtateſman. 
The other places him in a much ſupe- 
rior rank: with him, Polonius is a man 
who has been bred in courts, exerciſed in 
buſineſs, ſtored with obſervations, confi- 
dent of his knowledge, proud of his elo- 
quence, but declining into dotage; in 
ſhort, it 1s by the advance of age alone 
that Dr. Johnſon ſolves the ſeeming incon- 
ſiſtency in the conduct of Polonius. The 
whole argument is elaborately written; 
but I cannot ſubmit to that deciſion, which 
pronounces that this ſtateſman was ever 
ſtrong in intellect or eloquent in diſcourſe. 
There is but one paſſage in the play which 
favours the ſuppoſed dereliction of this man's 
faculties; and that is, in the inſtructions 
he gives his ſervant, in the iſt ſcene of the 
2d act, relating to his obſervations of his 
ſon's conduct; but, in the recapitulation of 

D 3 Precepts, 
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precepts, or maxims, independent of each 
other, and where there is no concatenation | 
of reaſoning, a very young, as well as an 1 
old, man may eafily ſuffer a lapſe of me- 
mory. In all other ſituations of the cha- 
racer, he is ever ready and furniſhed with 
ſuch materials as are ſuited to his incapa- 
city and preſumption. His logic and rhe- 
toric, to prove that Hamlet is in love with 
his daughter, are ſufficiently flowing, 
and, though weak and abſurd, betray no | 
declenſion of his faculties. Such powers 
of mind as Polonius ever had he ſeems to 
enjoy with vigour; and can boaſt, with 
Charon, the cruda viridiſque ſenectus. — 
While the body remains unhurt, by diſeaſe 
or outward accident, the mind, by being 


kept in continual exerciſe, ſtretches its fa- 


culties, and improves more and more. I 
could produce inſtances in Tully and Ba- 
con; and, with ſtill more propriety, in 
Spphocles and Biſhop Hoadley. But why 
need I go farther than Dr. Johnſon him- 
ſelf? He is advanced ſome years above the 

age 
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age of ſeventy, without the leaſt ſymptom 
of intellectual decay. Is not his laſt work, 
of the Critical and Biographical Prefaces, 
equal to any book he hath written? 

But indeed there are abundant inſtances 
of the radical weakneſs of this character 
diſſeminated throughout the play. Ham- 
let, notwithſtanding he loves his daughter, 
Ophelia, wherever he meets him, turns 
him into ridicule, and never ſpeaks of him, 
when abſent, but with ſcorn and con- 
tempt. Hamlet is thirty years old; he 
could not but know if Polonius ever had 
been wiſe; and would not meanly take 
the advantage of doting age to hold him 
up to laughter. When the Prince diſ- 
miſſes the Players, he takes the manager 
aide; he bids him follow Polonius, and 
take care he does not mock him. To ri- 
dicule the infirmities of age was not the 
Player's buſineſs ; but the evident abſurdi- 
ty and folly of the man juſtified the caution, 
To conclude: when Hamlet drags the 
dead body of this wretched politician from 
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his hiding-place, he ſums up his character 
in very ſarcaſtical terms: 


. * - Indeed this counſellor 


Is now moſt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 
Who was, in life, a fooliſh prating knave. 


This he ſays, in the preſence of the 
Queen, after he had confeſſed that his 
madneſs was aſſumed. Polonius 1s in no 
reſpect, that I know of, to be eſteemed. 


He 1s more obſequious and officious than 


he ought to be; a conduct which borders 
on knavery. +46) 

Mirabel's character of Witwou'd, in 
the Way of the World, may help us to 
ſolve the difficulties which ariſe from 
ſome pertinent obſervations in the old 
ſtateſman : He is a fool with a good me- 
mory ; but, that failing, his folly is betrayed 


by not having recourſe to his common- 


place book.“ Every man muſt recollect, 
amongſt his acquaintance, ſome very filly 
people, who ſurpriſe their hearers by 
throwing out remarks above their uſual 

courſe 
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courſe of converſe. To this tribe of men 
we may apply a line of Mr. Pope: 


The fool lies hid in inconſiſtencies. 


The conſtant practice of the ſtage, from 
the revival of Hamlet, ſoon after the 
Reſtoration, to this day, may perhaps 
contribute to juſtify my opinion of this 
character. Polonius was always acted by 
what 1s termed a low comedian: By Lovell, 
Nokes, and Croſs, in former times; who 
were ſucceeded by Griffin, Hippiſley, Taſ- 
well, and Shuter; and theſe again by Wilſon, 
Baddeley, and Edwin, in the preſent times. 

About five and twenty years ſince, Mr, 
Garrick had formed a notion, that the 
charater of Polonius had been miſtaken 
and miſrepreſented by the players, and 
that he was not deſigned by the author 
to excite laughter and be an object of 
ridicule. He imagined, I ſuppoſe, with 
his friend, Dr. Johnſon, that his falſe rea- 
ſoning and falſe wit were mere accidents in 
character; and that his leading feature was 
dotage encroaching upon wiſdom, which, 


by 
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by the bye, is no object of theatrical ſatire, 
and far from being, what 1s averred by the 
great commentator, a noble deſign in the 
author. Full of this opinion, Mr. Garrick 
perſuaded Woodward, on his benefit- 
night, to put himſelf in the part of Polo- 
nius. And what was the conſequence ? — 
The character, diveſted of his ridiculous 
vivacity, appeared to the audience flat and 
inſipid. His dreſs was very different from 
what the part generally wore : the habit 
was grave and rich, cloth of ſcarlet and 
gold. Whether this was in imitation of 
ſome ſtateſman of the times I will not be 
poſitive, though I have heard it fo aſſerted. 
So little was the audience pleaſed with 
Woodward, or Woodward with himſelf, 
that he never after attempted Polonius, 
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— — A mort tale to make, 
Fell into a ſadneſs, &c. 
The ſtateſman's deſcription, of the ſeve- 
ral ſtages of Hamlet's madneſs, gives no 


proof 
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1 1 proof that his Faculties are declining ; but 
e rather of an inventive and ductile mind, 
e MF which is ready to propagate any tale, or 
k advance any propoſition, which might ſerve 
to prove his great wiſdom and ſagacity. 
3 

— = I'D E M. 

S | | If he love her not 

d We ſee, by this, the drift of the cnn- 
N ning ſtateſman; who, by this diſcovery of 
Hamlet's paſſion for his daughter, hopes to 
, gain him for a ſon-in-law. This is, in 
: gur author, a ſtroke of nature. 

3 

. g H A M I. E r. 


You are a fiſhmonger. 


The word #/.monger is made uſe of by 
Hamlet to diſguiſe his real meaning, which 
is, © You are a f/berman, and angle for 
me; you want to know my real deſigns, 
or to pluck out the heart of my myſtery.” 


1 D E M. 
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IDE M. 


For, if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog 


Dr. Warburton's noble interpretation of 
this paſſage cannot be too much com- 
mended. Though the thought 1s not very 
fimilar, it brings to my mind what Dioge- 
nes faid to one, who reproached him for 
living in filthy places: The ſun viſits ken- 
nels, yet is not defiled. 


I am poor in thanks, 


Hamlet receives his old ſchoolfellows 
with a mixture of real diſtruſt and affected 
ceremony ; they come upon him unawares, 
unannounced, and uninvited. 


1D . 


Nay, then, I have an eye of you. 
I ſee plainly I muſt be on my guard. 
Theſe men, I find, are mere agents of, 


mighty employers ; and are no other than 
court-ſpics.” 


IDE M, 
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I D E M. 


How noble in reaſon ! How infinite in faculties! Ina 
form and moving, how like a god ! &. 


In uttering this beautiful deſcription of 
man and his powers, the energy of Garrick 
was very ſtriking; and the noble figure 
and movement of Barry added a double 
force to the ſentiment. Notwithſtanding 
this, I am of opinion, that, in this argu- 
ment, in which Hamlet pretends to ac- 
count for his melancholy, the actor is ge- 
nerally too tame and temperate in ſpeech 
and action, and too forgetful of the part 


he has aſſumed. 


He that plays the King ſhall be welcome. 


The parts of Kings are not always the 
moſt coveted by actors. King Duncan in 
Macbeth, Claudius in Hamlet, &c. are 
rather of the ſecond or third claſs than the 
firſt. Nor was the diadem or thepurple robe 
a certain proof of characteriſtical ſuperiority 
amongſt the Greek players. Demoſthe- 
2 nes, 
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nes, in his oration De falſa Legatione, up- 
braids Æſchines with his being an actor of 
third parts; but, ſays the orator, the great 
emoluments, ſought after, by theſe low 
actors, in the exhibition cf Kings, were, 
to enter the ſtage dreſſed in the royal ha- 
biliments, bearing in their hands the regal 
ſceptre. Theodofius and Ariſtodemus, 
the prime actors, often perſonated Anti- 
gone, while you, ZAichines, ſtrutted in 
King Creon in the ſame play.” 


R OS EN CR AuUusSGS. 


We casted them on the way. 


To cote is a Shropſhire term for to ver- 
take, 


HAM L Z Te 
Whoſelungs are tickled with the ſere. 


That is: © The mirth of the fool, or 
clown, is ſo powerful, that it will raiſe 
laughter in thoſe whoſe age and gravity are 
unuſed to it.“ What Falſtaff ſays to the 
Chief Juſtice is ſomething ſimilar; © Your 

lordſhip 


I lordſhip has ſomewhat of the ſaltneſs of age 
about you.“ The ſere and the yellow leaf 
rare words expreſſive of decay. 


Renee. 


The inhibition comes by means of the late zznovation. 


But what innovation? The author did 
not mean, that the theatre was ſhut, by 
an order from above, on account of parti- 
cular ſcandal being given by the eſtabliſhed 
players. Mr. Malone has proved, that 
the intention, of the act referred to, was 
quite oppoſite to the interpretation given it 
by the commentators, The inncvation 
ſeems to be, the unexpected encourage- 
ment given to the ſinging- boys of the 
queen's chapel and St. Paul's, by which the 
regular comedians were reduced to the ne- 

ceſſity of viſiting the provinces. They 
were therefore obliged to inhibit themſelves 
in the metropolis, from the want of cuſ- 
tomers. 


I D E Ga. 
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Cry out upon the top of the queſtion, 


Theſe children, inſtead of repreſenting 
the ſeveral characters allotted them with 
propriety, aſſumed a turgid ſtyle in ſpeak- 
ing ; for true feeling, and real paſſion, they 
ſubſtituted ſtrut and noiſe, In plain terms, 
they tore a paſſion to rags. 


H AM L E r. 
What! are they children? 


Heywood, in his apology for actors, 
complains, that the poets of his time em- 
ployed children to vent their malicious 
ſcandal and utter abuſe againſt private cha- 
raters. He inſiſted, at the ſame time, 
that the eſtabliſhed theatres never encou- 
raged ſuch infamous practices. 


ROSENCRAU 8. 


Hercules and his load too. 


I underſtand, by this, that the children- 
actors did not only get the better of all the 


other eſtabliſhed companies, but alſo of 
the 
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the comedians of the Globe, on the Bank- 
ſide, which was eſteemed the moſt perfect 
of any. The figure of Hercules ſupporting 
a globe was fixed on the outſide of the 
playhouſe. _ 
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I am but mad north-weſt; but, when the wind is 


ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a hand/aw, 


Hanmer has, I think, very properly, 
altered the word hand/aw to bernſhaw,notwith- 
ſtanding Dr. Warburton's obſervation, that 
the poet found the proverb thus corrupted 
in the mouths of the people. But will a 
prince, or a well-bred man, adopt the 
vulgariſms of the mob? Will a Weſtmin- 
ſter ſcholar ſay, for The little Co-metery, 
| The little Sentry, becauſe he hears it ſo 
pronounced every day? Will a gentleman 
ſlay, the Pee-aches in Common Garden, in- 
ſtead of the Piazza in Covent Garden, be- 
cauſe the market- people uſe that corrup- 
tion ? 


Vo. III. E PoOLONIU 3. 
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Scene undividable and poem unlimited, 


A drama which is confined to place, and 
another unlimited by rules. 


H A M LET. 


What? my young lady and miſtreſs! I wiſh your 
voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked 
within the ring. 


Hamlet addreſſes himſelf to the young 
lad who acted the female character. Be- 
fore the Reſtoration, women's parts, ſays 
Cibber, were acted by boys, and men with 
effeminate countenances. Hart and Mo- 
hun were apprentices to Robinſon and 
another eminent comedian, and acted fe- 
male characters. The voices of girls do 
not alter like thoſe of boys, which gene- 
rally, at a certain age, become rough and 
manly. However, the liberal language of 
Shak ſpeare, to uſe a phraſe of his own, is 
well explained, by authorities adduced from 
Ben Jonſon, by Mr. Steevens. 


ID E XN. 


M. 


I'D E M. 
The altitude of a chioppine. 


High-heeled ſhoes were formerly worn 
by women of rank. Tom Coriat, in his 


Crudities, mentions ſome that were of ſuch 


a height, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
walk with them. He tells a ſtory of a 
Venetian lady, who expoſed herſelf to 
laughter by tumbling down, on account of 
her chioppines being made ſo very exalted. 
The old Engliſh word, for high-heeled 


ſhoes, was moils, which Dr. Skinner thus 


_ defines : Calcei altioribus ſoleis ſuppacti, olim 


regibus et magnatibus ufitatt. 
The word chioppine means alſo a Scotch 
meaſure, for liquor, which anſwers to our 


pint. 
ID EE M. 


See the players well beſtowed. They are the abſtract 


and brief chronicles of the times. 


The encouragement which the players 
met with from the people, who forſook the 
churches to croud the theatres, brought 

E 2 on 
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on them the reſentment and cenſure of the 
clergy of our own church as well as of the. 
puritans. Their lives were examined with 
an inquiſitorial acrimony, and their actions 
groſſly miſrepreſented. Our author, in 
l common with his brethren, felt and reſent- 
ed the unjuſt attack; he has therefore de- 
voted this part of his play to a vindication 
of the ſtage. 


I D E M. 
After your death you had better have a bad epitaph 
than their ill report while you live, 


A farcaſtic epitaph is not felt by the 
dead ; but a bad or ridiculous character of 
the living, by men ſo univerſally known, 
and ſo generally welcome, as the comedians, 
may be followed with ſome inconvenience. 

Of all the commentators upon our au- 
thor, Dr. Johnſon ſeems to keep moſt clear 
of illiberal reproaches on the player-editors. 
He does not charge them, like others, with 
groſs ignorance and incapacity, Theobald, 
h Warburton, and another critic, have, on 
this ſubject, ſometimes indulged an aſpe- 
| rity of phraſe not very becoming the ſtyle 


of gentlemen. 
I ſhall 
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1 ſhall here, in honour of the pro- 
feſſion of players, ſubjoin a paſlage, I 
lately read, in an oration of Demoſthenes, 
againſt Æſchines, De falſa Legatione, and 
which reflects great credit upon Satyrus, a 
very eminent comic actor of Athens. This 
man was the friend and inſtructor of De- 
moſthenes; and, at the ſame time, remar- 
kable for mimicking his defects, which 
tended, as much, perhaps, as any thing, 


to render him an accompliſhed orator. I 


am perſuaded the reader will excuſe my 
introducing it in this place, eſpecially as 
the learned Dr. Leland has not tranſla- 
ted that oration which Aſcham terms a 
{ſchool of inſtruction in itſelf. 

When Philip of Macedon had taken the 
city of Olynthus, he celebrated the Olympic 
games. He invited to the feſtival all the 
profeſſors of the polite arts. He enter- 
tained them with the choiceſt banquets, 


and beſtowed crowns upon the victors. 


During the height of the feſtival, he aſked 
Satyrus, the comedian, why, of all his 
gueſts, he alone had aſked for no gift, nor 

"B43 had 
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had deſired any mark of his favour ? Did 
he ſuppoſe him to be of a mean and ſordid 
diſpoſition? or did he conceive that he had 
entertained any ill will towards him? 

* Satyrus modeſtly replied, that he ſtood 
in no need of thoſe acts of munificence 
which others demanded. What he ſhould 
requeſt of the king could with the greateſt 
facility be granted; but he had ſome fears 
leſt his petition ſhould be rejected. Philip 
encouraged him to urge his demand; and, 


with a facetious gaiety, aſſured him, that 


he would refuſe him nothing he ſhould 
„ 

* Satyrus then informed the king, that 
his old acquaintance and hoft, Apollopha- 
nes of Pydna, having been ſlain through 
treachery, his relations, terrified at the ac- 
cident, had, for ſafety, conveyed his two 
young daughters to Olynthus; but, as 
that city had now become ſubjugated to his 
majeſty's arms, they were in the condition 
of priſoners and captives. Now the ſole 
boon I ſhall beg of you, continued the 


player, 
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player, 1s, that you would give orders for 
their deliverance into my hands ; not for 
the ſake of gaining any advantage to my- 
ſelf, but that I may beſtow on them por- 
tions equal to their birth and education, 
and prevent their falling into any hardſhips 
or diſgrace unworthy of me or their fa- 
ther: ; 

»The whole aſſembly, upon hearing 
this generous requeſt of Satyrus, broke out 6 
into loud and tumultuous applauſe; and 
Philip, with a good grace, immediately 
complied with his wiſhes.” 


A ML. 


All his viſage warm d. 


Inſtead of warm d, Dr. Warburton would 
ſubſtitute wann d. The context may poſ- 
ſibly afford ſome ground for that alteration; 
but J cannot agree, with Mr. Steevens, 
that the actor never turns pale in repreſenting 
extreme agony and diſtreſs of mind. In 
ſome very affecting ſcenes, Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber have worked themſelves up to 

E 4 „ 
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the ſhedding of tears, eſpecially in the parts 
of Lear and Cordelia. Mis. Siddons, very 
lately, in the third act of the Fair Penitent, 
was ſo far affected, with aſſuming the nun- 
gled paſſions of pride, fear, anger, and con- 
ſcious guilt, that I might appeal to the 
ſpectators, whether, in ſpite of the rouge 
which the actreſs is obliged to put on, 


_ ſome paleneſs did not ſhew itſelf in her 


countenance. I think, too, that Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Crawford, and 
Miſs Younge, have given the ſame proof of 
conſummate feeling in ſcenes of a ſimilar 
nature. 

The hiſtory of the Namch theatre records 
ſomething ſtill more difficult in the art of 
acting: of an actor's turning pale and red in 
the uttering of a ſingle line. When Baron, 
after a ſeceſſion of almoſt thirty years, return- 
ed to the ſtage, he choſe, on his firſt re- ap- 
pearance, the part of Cinna, in the tragedy 
of that name. His manner was ſo different 

from what they had been long uſed to, 


from the vicious habits of the reigning 


actors, that he was at firſt coldly received, 
till 
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till he repeated the following lines, in which 
he drew a lively portrait of the Conſpira- 
tors, in that tragedy : 

Vous euſſiez vu leurs yeux s'enflammer de fureur > 


Et dans le meme inſtant, par un effet contraire, 
Leurs fronts palir Ihorreur et rougir de colere. 


My author * ſays, that, when he pro- 
— the laſt line, Baron's paleneſs of 
countenance was viſible, and which was 
rapidly ſucceeded by a fluſh of red. This 
convinced the ſpectators, that this great 
actor entered, by a kind of magic force, 
into the ſpirit of the character. 

The following account of Betterton's 
amazing feeling will furniſh a proof, that, 
when the player 1s truly impreſſed with his 
character, he will, in the repreſentation of 
fear and terror, aſſume a pallid hue, as 
well as the contrary anderen from dif- 
ferent emotions : 

I éhave lately been told, * a 3 
man who has: enn ſeen Betterton 
perform 
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ſacted. © 
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perform Hamlet, that he obſerved his 
countenance, which was naturally ruddy 
and fanguine, in the ſcene of the third act 
where his father's ghoſt appears, through 
the violent and ſudden emotion of amaze- 


ment and horror, turn, inſtantly, on the 


fight of. his father's ſpirit, as pale as his 
neckcloth ; when his whole body ſeemed 
to be affected with a tremor inexpreſſible; 
fo that, had his father's ghoſt actually ri- 
en before him, he could not have been 
ſeized with more real agonies. And this 
was felt ſo ſtrangly by the audience, that 
the blood ſeemed to ſhudder. in their veins 
Ikewiſe ; and they, in ſome meaſure, par- 
took of the aſtoniſhment and horror with 
which they ſaw this excellent actor af- 


| 44+ 4 e 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpeA! 
„Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſ- 
pect, imply grief and: diſtreſs in the ut- 


8 moſt ule 3 ee the face is not 


2 an warmed, 
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warmed, or reddened, with rage or reſent- 
ment, ſuch as I have ſeen in honeſt Ryan's 
countenance, when agitated with a ſup- 
poſed view of Duncan's body, in Mac- 
beth, 


HAMLET, 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? 


Mr. Upton and Sir John Hawkins have, 
in reference to this line, quoted the ſtory 


of the Pherean tyrant, who quitted the 


theatre with tears, on ſeeing the diſtreſs of 
Hecuba in the tragedy of the Troades. To 
this ſtory Mr. Pope alludes 1n his prologue 
to Cato : | 


Tyrants no more their ſavage natures kept, 
And, foes to virtue, wonder'd how they wept, . 


Upon a line in this ſpeech of Hamlet, Mr. 
Steevens obſerves, that there muſt have been, 
in the time of Shakſpeare, ſeveral very excel- 
lent tragedians, or he would not have 
formed characters ſuch as Hamlet, Lear, 
&c. which he had no proſpect of ſeeing 
repreſented with force and propriety. Mr. 
f Steevens 
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Steevens may know, that the principal tra- 
gic parts of Shakſpeare were acted chiefly 
by Burbage and Taylor. Allen, the other 
great actor, is not in the liſts of Shak- 
ſpeare's, Ben Jonſon's, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher's, plays. 


I D E M. 


Remorſeleſs, treacherous, letcherous, kindleſs, villain ! 


Beſides the jingle of lercherous and trea- 
cherous, the firſt is become almoſt obſolete, 
and, in compliance with modern manners, 


fhould be omitted, or exchanged for a word 
kf offenſive. 


I D E M. 


———— I have heard, 
That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 
Have, dy the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ſtruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 
| hey bave proclaim'd their malefactions. 


The author alludes to a known ſtory, that 


was recent in the memory « of thoſe who were 
the firſt ſpectators of this tragedy ; ; and is 


recorded by T. Heywood, in his Apology 
for 


a ie Pies ca x. | Di. 4 
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| for Actors, publiſhed in 1612. The 
{ comedians, belonging to the Earl of Suſ- 
| ſex, acted a play, called Frier Francis, at 
| Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, in which the 
| ſtory of a woman was repreſented, who, 
to enjoy, unmoleſted, the company of a 
| young fellow, had murdered her huſband : 

ſhe is brought on the ſtage as haunted 
by his ghoſt. — During the exhibi- 


tion of this play, a woman, who was an 


| inhabitant of Lynn, was fo ſtruck with 


what ſhe ſaw upon the ſtage, that ſhe 
ſhrieked, and cried out, Oh! my huſband! 
my huſband ! Upon the people's enqui- 
ring the reaſon of this exclamation, ſhe 
confeſſed, that, ſeveral years before that 
time, to ſecure the love of a certain gentle- 
man, ſhe had poiſoned her huſband, whoſe 
fearful image ſeemed to appear before her 
in the ſhape of the ghoſt in the play. The 
woman was afterwards tried and con- 
demned for the fact.“ For the truth of 
this ſtory, Heywood refers his readers to 

e Han © 
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the records of Lynn and many living wit- 
neſſes. 

A more recent effect of ſtage- repreſenta- 
tion, to rouſe a ſenſe of guilt in the mind of 
a ſpectator, has been told me with ſuch proofs 
of authenticity that I cannot diſbeheve it. 

Dr. Barrowby was, many years ſince, 
ſent for to attend a young lad who was an 
apprentice to a tradeſman in the city : he 
found him extremely indiſpoſed and low- 
ſpirited. After ſome queſtions, aſked him 
by the doctor, the boy ſaid, his diſtemper 
was owing to his having lately ſeen the 
tragedy of George Barnwell, His caſe, he 
ſaid, reſembled Barnwell's ſo far as the 
robbing of his maſter ; and this, heglaid, 
lay very heavy upon his mind. n 


IDE NN. 
I'll tent him to the quick. 


Dr. Johnſon interprets tent to be the 
ſearching his conſcience, as zents are applied 


to probe wounds. This meaning I ſhall not 
contradict. But to tent is a north-country 
phrale, 
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phraſe, which ſignifies, 20 look io, to attend to. 


Ray, from Cheſhire Dialogues, gives this 


| proverb: © I'Il tent thee, quoth Wood:“ 


that is, I'll watch thee narrowly, And per- 
haps this meaning may be farther con- 
firmed by what Hamlet afterwards fa ys to 
Horatio, in the next act: . 


For I my eyes will rivet faſt to bis, 


To take tent is a Scotch phraſe, at this 


day, for adviſing a perſon to be attentive to 
a particular buſineſs. 


I D E Wis 


— The ply the thing 
Wherein Pl « catch the conſcience of the King. 


That the repreſentation of murder, be- 
fore the murderer, will not always produce 
the deſired effect, we have à remarkable 


inſtance in the ſtory of Derby and Fiſher : 


They were two gentlemen very 11 1 
mately acquainted, The latter was a de- 
pendent on the former, who generouſly 
ſupplied him with the means of living as 
became a man of birth and education. But 
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no benefits are ſufficient to bind the baſe 
and the ungrateful: after parting, one 
evening, with Mr. Derby, at his cham- 
bers in the Temple, with all the uſual 
marks of friendſhip, Fiſher contrived to 
get into his apartments, with an intent 
to rob and murder his friend. This he 
unhappily accompliſhed. For ſome time, 
no ſuſpicion fell on the murderer ; he ap- 
peared, as uſual, in all public places. He 
was in a ſide-box at the play of Hamlet; 
and, when Wilks uttered that part of the 
ſoliloquy, which ſpoke of * guilty crea- 
tures fitting at a play,” a lady turned about, 
and, looking at him, ſaid, I wiſh the 
villain, who murdered Mr. Derby, were 
here!' The lady and Fiſher were ſtran- 
gers to each other. It was afterwards 
known, that this was the man who had 
killed his friend. The perſons, preſent 
in the box, declared, that neither the ſpeech 
from the actor, nor the exclamation from 
the lady, made the leaſt external impr eſſion 
on the murderer. Fiſher ſoon after eſca- 
ped to Rome, where he profeſſed himſelf a 
= Roman 
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Roman Catholic, and gained an aſylum. 
About five and twenty years ſince, my 
friend, Mr. Richard Wilſon, the land- 
ſcape-painter, ſaw Fiſher at Rome, and 
ſpoke to him. He was then, I think, one 
of the conoſcenti, and a picture-dealer.* 
Since the firſt acting of this tragedy, the 
commentators are agreed that the author 
made many additions to it ; more eſpecial- 
ly, it is thought, reſpecting the players, 
whoſe cauſe was his own, and which he 
eſpouſed upon the general topic of defence, 
that it was not only not malum in ſe, but 
really beneiicial to ſociety, and particularly 
in the detection of enormous crimes. ——= 
Hamlet, we ſee, puts his ſalvation upon 
the trial of his uncle's guilt in the repre- 
ſentation of a play ; he places more confi- 
dence in the ſucceſs of this plot than in a 
viſion that had aſſumed the form of his 
noble father. But this was not all: a 
quarrel had ariſen between Ben Jonſon and 
the players; the real cauſe is almoſt un- 


known; but it is certain, that the three or 
Vor. III. F four 


"T Mr. Derby was ton of the ſecondary in the piotho- 
notory's office. 
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four of his pieces, which Ben wrote after 
his Every Man out of his Humour, were 
acted by children. One of them, called 
the Poetaſter, was an outrageous ſatire 
upon Decker and ſeveral of the actors. 1 
have ſaid ſo much upon this ſubject, in a 
review of Jonſon's pieces, that I ſhall not 


here take up much of the reader's time. — 


Shakſpeare, we ſee, has diſcuſſed the argu» 


ment, relative to the encouragement of the 


children preferably to the eſtabliſhed come- 
dians, with great judgement and temper. 
And I think I can perceive ſome leſſon of 
caution, given to Jonſon and athers, on 
account of their affected contempt of the 
players : © You had better have a bad epi- 


taph, after your death, than their ill re- 


port while you live,” ſeems to be of this 
kind, This rupture, between Jonſon and 
the players, laſted, I believe, from 1 599, 
till the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603. 
It is not impoſſible but that King James, 
who loved and patroniſed theatrical diver- 
ſions, by the perſonal encouragement he 

Save 
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gave to Shakſpeare, might be the means of 
reconciling the contending parties. We 
know that Shakſpeare aſſiſted Jonſon in 
writing his Sejanus ; and Dr. Johnſon and 
Dr. Farmer are of opinion that Ben wrote 
part of the prologue and epilogue to Henry 
VIII. The ill fate of Sejanus, at the 
Globe, did not deter Jonſon from giving 
the ſame players his Fox and Alchemiſt. 
But ſo capricious was his temper, that, 
notwithſtanding the deſerved ſucceſs of 
theſe comedies, he employed children to 
act his Silent Woman, a piece utterly un- 
fit, I ſhould think, to be repreſented by 
any but actors of the moſt eſtabliſhed me- 
{| I 
In the ſpeaking of this impaſſioned ſoli- 
loguy, Wilks had an ample field to diſplay 
the warmth of his diſpoſition. The actor's 
genuine temper ſometimes combines itſelf 
ſo ſtrongly with the feelings appropriated 
to the character, that the ſcene receives 
additional advantage from it. The va- 
nous paſſions of the ſpeech he felt with 

F 2 energy 
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energy and expreſſed with vehemence ; to 


give force to ſentiment, this player would 


ſometimes ſtrike the ſyllables with too 
much ardour, and, in the judicious ear, 
create ſomething like diſſonance rather 


than harmony; but this was not frequent 


with him. 

In this ſituation of Hamlet, Barry was 
pleaſingly animated. But here it muſt be 
owned, that Garrick roſe ſuperior to all com- 
petition: his ſelf-expoſtulations, and up- 
braidings of cowardice and puſillanimity, 
were ſtrongly pointed, and blended with 
marks of contemptuous indignation; the 
deſcription of his uncle held up, at once, a 
portrait of horror and deriſion. When he 
cloſed his ſtrong paintings with the epithet, 
kindleſs villain! a tear of anguiſh gave a 
moſt pathetic ſoftneſs to the whole paſſion- 
ate ebullition. One ſtrong feature of 
Hamlet's character 1s. filial piety ; this 
Garrick preſerved through the part. By 
reſtoring a few, lines, which preceding 
Hamlets had omitted, he gave a vigour, as 


_ well 


well as connection, to the various members 
of the ſoliloquy. It is impoſſible to forget 
the more than common attention of the au- 
dience, which his action and change of 
voice commanded, when he pronounced 


—— have heard, 
That guilty creatures, fitting at a play —— 


and the following lines, to the end of the 
act. 89285 


F 3 CHAP- 
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CHAPTER -:XXXVIl. 


Treachery of Guildenſtern and Roſencraus. — 
Soliloguy of To be or not to he.— Reſem- 
blance of part of it to the ſentiments of Socra- 
tes, in his apology to the Aregpagus. — 
Greek quotation.—Latin verſion.— Young's 

Revenge.— Whips and ſcorns of time.— 

| Mr. Steevens. — Quietus. — Bodkin ex- 

plained. — Wilks. — His utterance of To be 
or not to be. — His greateſt error in de- 

* portment. — Garrick's expreſſion — and ac- 

Tt tion. — Aſſumed madneſs, to Ophelia, by 

Garrick, Barry, Sheridan, Henderſon. — 
Advice to the players. 4 Perriwig-pated 
fellows.— Madame Couvreur.— La Clai- 
ron, Le Kin. — Full- bottom wigs ; — Worn 
till 1720. — Addiſon, Congreve, Wilks, 

0 Booth, and Cibber. — Macbeth ne- dreſſed 

0 by Macklin. — Antient and modern panto- 

mimes.— Auguſtus, and Pylades the mime.— 

| 0 Age and body of the time. Tarleton ana 

Lf Kempe. 
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Kempe. — Hippiſley, Shuter, King. — Pin- 
ketkman and Wilks. — Odd agreement. — 
Anecdote of Pinkethman, — Henderſon's cæ- 
cellence.— Horatio and Pylades. Chorus,— 


bs Dr. Hurd. — Mrs. Montague and Mr. Col- 
- man. Ridiculous practice of flage-murder- 
- ers, —Garrick's unvaried action. — Foreſt 
- of feathers and a cry of players. — Pad- 
's dock and peacock. — Duty too bold ex- 
— plained. — Fear perſonified, —T he King's ſo- 
— liloguy. Keen, Quin. — Hulet.— How his 
e audit ſtands.—Hamlet's vindictive temper. 
- = =—Polarre's rat trapped. — As kill a king. 
= — None wed the ſecond but who kill'd 
y the firſt. — Queen charged with murder ,— 
— Takes off the roſe, &c. explained dif- 
d ferently from Mr. Steevens. — The nature of 
mation. — Several paſſages attempted to be 
1 explained. — Two pictures in little, —= 
85 Stage-trick of the actor at the entrance of 
2 the Gboſt.— My father, in his habit, as 
9— he liv'd. — Unpeg the baſket on the 
— houſe-top explained. — Juſt ſuſpicions, in 
2 Hamlet, of bis two ſchoolfellows, — Merit of 


Cc F 4 the 
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the ſcene betaween Hamlet and his mother, — 
Taylor, Betterton, Wilks, Milward. — 
Garrick, — Barry. — Sheridan, — Henderſon. 
— Smith. Lady Slingsby.— Mrs. Porter, 
Mrs. Hallam, Mrs. Pritchard. 


Act III. Scene I. 
The King, Queen, &c. 


G UILDEN STERN. 


But with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, 


When we would bring him to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate, 


Els ſpecch of Guildenſtern contains 
a full confirmation of the baſeneſs 
and treachery of theſe ſchoolfellows of 
Hamlet, who betray him, as far as lies in 
their power, to the King. In their com- 
merce with the Prince, they ſeem to have 
nothing in view, but, at his expence, with 
the loſs of their own honour, to gain ſuch 
thanks as fits a king's remembrance. 


HAMLET, 
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HAM LE To 


To be or not to be. 


This celebrated ſoliloquy will be admi- 
red, got by rote, and conſtantly repeated, 
by all perſons of taſte, as long as the ex- 
iſtence of our language. 

Some lines of this ſpeech bear ſuch a 
ſtrong reſemblance to an argument, rela- 
ting to the future exiſtence of the ſoul, in 
Plato's Apology of Socrates before the 
Areopagus, that, if that part of the great 
philoſopher's works had been tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh in our author's life-time, I 
ſhould have imagined he had thence bor- 
rowed ſeveral ſentiments in the ſoliloquy. 
But, in Mr. Malone's accurate liſt, of an- 
tient authors tranſlated into Engliſh in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, the Dia- 
logue of Axiochus is the only part of Plato 
then publiſhed in Engliſh. 

The paſlage, in this author, I refer to, 
is in the 32d ſection of the Apologia, as 
follows in the Greek. Foſter's edit. Ox. 


1765. 


Abo 


* 
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Mors enim neceſſe eſt ſit alterum de duo- 
bus: ut aut in nihilum redeat, et omnes 
omnino ſenſus amittat mortuus; aut, 
quemadmodum dicitur, in alium quendam 
locum ex hls locis morte migretur. Et 
ſive ſenſus extinguitur, morſque ei ſomno 
ſimilis eſt qui nonnunquam ſine viſis ſom- 
niorum placatiſſimam quietem affert, im- 
menſum ſane lucrum eſt emori. 

The Javuaciov xepdog of the original ſeems 
to anſwer fully to our author's conſummation 
devoutly to be wiſhed for. The reſt of the 
ſection, though admirable, is different in 
argument from the remaining part of the 
ſoliloquy. But Dr. Young has, in his 
Revenge, taken advantage of a noble ſenti- 
ment 
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ment of Socrates, who pleaſes himſelf 
with the idea of meeting, in the other 
world, the ſhades of Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, acus, Triptolemus, &c. So 
Alonzo, in the fourth act of the Revenge, 


Death joins us to the great majority! 
Tiis to be born to Platos and to Cæſars: 
Tis to be great for ever! 


I D EM. 


For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time? 


- Notwithſtanding all the learned com- 
mentators have ſaid on theſe words, it 
ſeems to me very obvious, that, without 
any particular alluſion to his own age, the 
author meant a general ſentiment. con- 
cerning ſuch common wrongs and afflic- 
tions to which life, and eſpecially long life, 
is ever expoſed. 

Mr. Steevens, in addition to his large 
note on this quotation, aſſures us, that 
there was more illiberal private abuſe, and 
peeviſh ſatire, publiſhed in the reigns of 


Queen 


* 
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Queen Elizabeth and King James I. than 
in any other age, except the preſent. 

This is not very clear to me: but 
happy is the man, who can, with a good 
conſcience, affirm, he never was guilty of 
the baſe practice of wounding the fair re- 
putation of others, or of diſturbing the 
peace of families by malicious and ranco- 
rous ſlander. The propagation of obloquy, 
to gain wealth and preferment, may ad- 
mit of ſome exculpation ; but, of all a- 
buſe, that, which 1s ſpontaneous and un- 
provoked, is the moſt unaccountable. —— 
What does Mr. Steevens think of a gentle- 
man, who, when at his country-ſeat, 
found no amuſement ſo pleaſing as writing 
libels upon his neighbours, and throwing 
them over their garden-walls, with the ma- 
levolent deſign to torment thoſe who had 
never offended him ? 


-I D E M. 


— Himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin, 


The 


The word guietus is well explained, 
from good authority, by Mr. Steevens. — 
But to inſtance a Roman dagger for a bodkin, 
when the author moſt certainly means the 
ſmalleſt inſtrument of deſtruction that can 
be uſed, is ſurely a very great miſapplica- 
tion of criticiſm, Skinner explains bodkin 
to be crinium incerniculum, ſeu diſcerni culum 
acus crinalis, a hair pin or needle, which, if 


4 properly applied, would diſpatch a man as 


ſoon as a dagger or a ſword, All the au- 
thorities, produced in this place to authen- 
ticate the application of the word bodkin as 
ſynonimous to dagger, or filletto, ſerve 
only to miſlead the reader, 


Wilks ſpoke this ſoliloquy with a pleaſing 
melancholy of countenanceand gravedeſpon- 
dency of action. He was leſs ſkilful in the 
utterance of ſentiment than paſſion. His 
greateſt fault, in deportment, proceeded 
from his aptneſs to move or ſhift his 
ground. It was ſaid of him, by a ſour 
critic, that he could never ſtand ſtill. — 
This 


- 
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Queen Elizabeth and King James I. than 
in any other age, except the preſent. 

This is not very clear to me: but 
happy 1s the man, who can, with a good 
conſcience, affirm, he never was guilty of 
the baſe practice of wounding the fair re- 
putation of others, or of diſturbing the 
peace of families by malicious and ranco- 
rous ſlander, The propagation of obloquy, 
to gain wealth and preferment, may ad- 
mit of ſome exculpation ; but, of all a- 
buſe, that, which is ſpontaneous and un- 
provoked, is the moſt unaccountable. —— 
What does Mr. Steevens think of a gentle- 
man, who, when at his country-ſeat, 
found no amuſement ſo pleaſing as writing 
libels upon his neighbours, and throwing 
them over their garden-walls, with the ma- 
levolent deſign to torment thoſe who had 
never offended him ? 2 


—— Himſelf might his quzetus make 
With a bare bodkin, 


The 


. 77 


The word quietus is well explained, 
from good authority, by Mr. Steevens. — 
But to inſtance a Roman dagger for a bodkin, 
when the author moſt certainly means the 
ſmalleſt inſtrument of deſtruction that can 
be uſed, is ſurely a very great miſapplica- 
tion of criticiſm, Skinner explains bodkin 
to be crinium incerniculum, ſeu diſcerniculum; 
acus crinalis, a hair pin or needle, which, if 
properly applied, would diſpatch a man as 
ſoon as a dagger or a ſword. All the au- 
thorities, produced in this place to authen- 
ticate the application of the word bodkin as 
ſynonimous to dagger, or fiilletfo, ſerve 
only to miſlead the reader, 


Wilks ſpoke this ſoliloquy with a pleaſing 
melancholy of countenanceand grave deſpon- 
dency of action. He was leſs ſkilful in the 
utterance of ſentiment than paſſion. His 
greateſt fault, in deportment, proceeded 
from his aptneſs to move or ſhift his 
ground. It was ſaid of him, by a ſour 
critic, that he could never ftand ſtill. — 
1 | This 
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This fault he never could entirely free him- 
ſelf from, though often put in mind of it. 

. Barry, not having middle tones in his 
voice, could not give the requiſite grave 
energy to ſentiment; he was therefore o- 
bliged, in ſome ſituations of character, to 
raiſe his powers of ſpecch above their ordi- 
nary tone. Garrick, by an expreſſive 
countenance and flexible voice, gave full 
force to the profound reflections of this me- 
ditation on futurity, which he purſued, 
through all their progreſs, with exquiſite 
judge inent and addreſs, 


I D E M. 


— — Nymph, in thy oriſons 
Be all my fins remember'd. 


This, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is a touch of 
nature; for Hamlet, on the fight of O- 
phelia, does not recollect himſelf ; he for- 
gets that he was to perſonate the madman, 
N — It is very true; for it was not poſſible 
| that he could, after ſuch ſolemn ſentiments, 
1 aſſume immediately a perſanated cha- 
| rafter. He does not affect inſanity, it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be obſerved, till Ophelia offers to 
return his love-preſents. This awakens 
him into a ſenſe of his ſituation ; as, from 
that circumſtance, he muſt conclude, that 
her behaviour to him was regulated by her 
father, and perhaps with the King's con- 
currence. 


I D E NM. 


Virtue cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we 
ſhall reliſh of it. 


* Notwithſtanding all our endeavours to 
the contrary, the ſin of our firſt parents 
will be predominant.” 


I D E M. 


To a nunnery go. 


The aſſumed madneſs with Ophelia was, 
by Garrick, in my opinion, made too 
F boiſterous. He ſhould have remembered, 
that he was reaſoning with a young lady, 
to whom he had profeſſed the tenderneſs of 
paſſion, Wilks retained enough of diſ- 
guiſed madneſs; but, at the ſame time, 
preſerved the feelings of a lover and the 
delicacy of the gentleman, Barry was not 

ſo 
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ſo violent as Garrick, and was conſequent- 
ly nearer to the intention of the author. 
Sheridan, Smith, and Henderſon, have 
all, in this ſcene, avoided a manner too 
outrageous. 


Scene II. 
Hamlet and the Players. 


H A M LET. 


Speak the ſpeech, &c. 


I have always conſidered the advice of 
Hamlet to the Players as Shakſpeare's le- 
gacy of love to his fellows, the comedians. 
Such he called them in his life-time, and 
ſuch he termed ſome of them in his will. 
Wilks, I believe, never ſpoRe it; and I con- 
jecture it was omitted, from the death of Bet- 
terton, till the good taſte of Garrick revivedit. 
The rules were ſuch as became the mouth 
of a conſummate maſter in his profeſſion, 


I D E M. 


Oh! it offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſtious 
ferriwig-pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, 


Long 
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Long is the period before taſte and 
judgement can prevail over eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom, be it ever ſo erroneous. 

The firſt French actreſs, who intro- 
duced a remarkable change in the female 
theatrical habit, was Madame Couvreur.* 
To the body of the robe ſhe added a long 
and majeſtic train, more conformable to 
the antique. But the heroes of antiquity, 
on the French ſtage, were as abſurdly ha- 
bited as the heroines. Scipio, Cæſar, and 
Brutus, wore indeed the antient cuiraſs 
and buſkins; but their heads were covered 
with French hats, and adorned with large 
plumes of feathers. La Clairon and Le 
Kin, from a love to the art, which they 
cultivated with a ſuperior taſte, have entire- 


© ly altered the old mode of dreſſing, and 
, rendered it more conformable to the Hf 


une. 
The heuds of the Engliſh Korg were, 
for a long time, covered with large full- 


bottomed perriwigs, a faſhion introduced 
Vox. III. G 111 


30 


8 — 
— ——— — 


* This celebrated actreſs died in 1730. 


year 1720. Addiſon, Congreve, and 


cipated ourſelves from the uſual mode of 
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in the reign of Charles II. which was 
not entirely diſuſed in public till about the 


Steele, met, at Button's coffee-houſe, in 
large, flowing, flaxen, wigs; Booth, 
Wilks, and Cibber, when full-dreſſed, 
wore the ſame. 'Till within theſe twen- 
ty-five years, our Tamerlanes and Ca- 
tos had as much hair on their heads 
as our judges on the bench. —— F| 
Booth was a claſſical ſcholar and well 
acquainted with the polite arts; he was 
converſant with the remains of antiqui- 
ty, with buſts, coins, &c. nor could he 
approve ſuch a violation of propriety ; 
but his indolence got the better of his good 
taſte, and he became a conformiſt to a 
cuſtom which he deſpiſed. I have been 
told, that he and Wilks beſtowed forty 
guineas each on the exorbitant thatching 
of their heads. We have, at length, eman- 


F f a 1 * * 1 " 9 
c or ie A N 1 8 


ornamenting our heroes, and are coming 
nearer to truth and nature. The tragedy of 
Macbeth 
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Macbeth would have been ſtill dreſſed in 
modern habits, if the good taſte of Mr. 
Mlacklin had not introduced the old highland 
military habit. Is it not an abſolute con- 
tradiction to common ſenſe, that the play 
of Hamlet ſhould in dreſs be modernized, 
and the King of Denmark wear an order 
which was inſtituted ſeveral hundred years 
after the action of the tragedy? It is but 
- © within theſe twenty years, that the plays, 
of Richard III. and Henry VIII. were diſ- 
© tinguiſhed by the two principal characters 
being dreſſed with propriety, though dif- 
ferently from all the reſt. Falſtaff was, 
© till very lately, an unique in dreſs as well 
© as character, 


IDE M. 


rty Inexplicable dumb ſhows and noiſe, 


ing : Thoſe dumb repreſentations, as they are 
an- | well explained, from authority, by Mr. 
> of | Stcevens, did not reſemble either antient 
ung or modern pantomimes. The antient 


y of | mimes Were ſo expert at the repreſentation 
beth G 2 of 
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84 
of thought by action, that, in proceſs of 


aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators. So great a 
darling of the Romans was Pylades, in re- 
preſenting characters by dancing with emo- 
tion, that, it is ſaid, Auguſtus reconciled 
the people to many diſagreeable impoſts by 
recalling him from baniſnment, a penalty 
he had incurred by pointing to a ſpectator, | 


follies of the age we live in; to correct 
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time, they became greater favourites; with 
the people of Rome, than the comedians 
themſelves.” Some of them had the art to 
repreſent the action of an entire play, ſuch 
as the Hercules furens, to the delight and 


with his finger, who had diſpleaſed him. 


L N NN: 


I D E M. 


The very age and body of the time his form 
and preſſure. „ en: 


From acting, Hamlet is inſenſibly drawn 
into a partial deſcription of dramatic fable. 
I think, with ſubmiſſion to Dr. Johnſon 
and Mr. Steevens, that the age and body 
of the time' means the particular vices and 
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theſe 


; ates ares cis he Os no 85 
| k. 
theſe ! is | the buſineſs of the dramatic poet. 


In Ariſtophanes, and other antient drama- 
tiſts, the moral and political hiſtory of 
their times might have been partly traced. 
In Shakſpeare, Ben. Jonſon, Fletcher, and 
Maſſinger, well underſtood,” we might find 
ſome actions portrayed of the EARS in which 
they ap 
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y And let thoſe; that play your ivy ſpl no more 
y than ĩs ſet down for tem 


Tarleton and Kempe, who were excel- 
lent comic actors in our author's days, and 
generally perſonated the Fool, or Clown; 
vere men of ready wit arid flowing humour. 
Fhey ſtood in need of a curb to the wild 
: fallies! of their exuberant fancy, which 
: Shakſpeare here preſents them. 

lt maſt be Kenfeſſed, that the 3 
on termed low comedian are too guilty of 
dy adding tô their author's text. Sometimes, 
nd indeed, L it happens, that the wit, or 
ect by imagination, af the acterg will be 
cle. | G 3 of 
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of ſervice to the ſituation 1 in Which. he is 
placed, and unexpectedly give a relief or 
embelliſhment to that which would other- 
wiſe be neglected, or perhaps diſapproved. 
The contrary practice is, however, much 
more common. Hippiſley not ſeldom in 
this point offended, Shuter oftener, King 
rarely, Jonſon and Weſton ſcarcely ever; 
but Will. Pinkethman, of merry memory, 
was in ſuch full poſteſſian of the galleries, 
that he would hold diſcourſe with them for 
ſeveral minutes. To fine him for this 
fault was in vain ; he could not forſake it, 
and the managers were too generous to 
curtaib him of his ingame._ At length, I 
was told, he and Wilks game to this f 
whimſical agreement: Pinkey conſented, I 
That, whenever he was guilty of cor- 
refponding with the gods, he ſhould re- 
ceive, on his back, three ſmart ſtr okes 
of Bob Wilks's cane, = This fine; ho- 
ever, was, I believe, never exacted. — 1 
ſhall give the reader, ne; NOR of his 
; unſtalonable drallexy COHEN, 281 
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In the play of the Recruiting Officer, 
Wilks was the Captain Plume, and Pink- 
ethman one of the Recruits. The Cap- 
tain, when he enliſted him, aſked his 
name: inſtead of anſwering as he ought, 
Pinkey replied, Why! don't you know 
my name; Bob ?::I'thought every fool had 
known that! Wilks, in rage, whiſpered 
to him the name of the Recruit, Thomas 
Appletree. * The other retorted aloud, 
Thomas Appktree ! Thomas Devil! my 
name is Wilt. Pinkethman: and, imme- 
diately addreſſing an inhabitant of the up- 
per regions, he ſaid, © Hark you, friend: 
don't you know my name? —— Ves, 
Maſter Pinkey, ſaid a reſpondent, we 
know it very well.“ The playhouſe was 
now in an uproar ; the audience, at firſt, 
enjoyed- the petulant folly of Pinkethman 
and the diſtreſs of Wilks; but, in the pro- 
gteſs of the joke, it grew tireſome, and 
Pinkey met with his deſerts, a very ſevere 
reprimand in a hiſs; and this mark of diſ- 
e he changed into applauſe, by cry- 
1641 8 4 ing 
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ing out, with a countenance as melancholy 
as he could make it, in a loud naſal 
twang, Odſo! TI fear I am wrong! 

To the honour of the preſent race of co- 
mic actors, it muſt be ſaid, that they ſel- 


dom indulge themſelves in adding their oven 


to the author's ſenſe. Men of abilities they 


generally are; and, as ſuch, often ſuggeſt 


ſallies of pleaſantry and ſituations of hu- 
mour to the authors behind the curtain, 
and not ſeldom contribute to the mirth and 
gaiety of the ſcene by their ingenuityʒ. 
In giving inſtructions to his own ſociety, 
there is ſome delicacy required in the beha- 
viour of the actor, who, in the perſon of a 
Prince, takes upon him to cenſure and re- 
form their errors. Mr. Garrick delivered 
theſe theatrical precepts with much force and 
propriety; but he did not accompany them 
with the condeſcending quality expected 
from the high⸗bred man of rank. He 
rather ſuſtained the office of a ſtage-mana- 
ger, and conſummate . maſter. of the art, 
than that of the generous friend and 
WE princely 
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princely monitor. Mr. Henderſon has, in 
this ſcene, leſs of the pedagogue : and more 
of the gentleman. 


89 


1D E N. 


1111110 


Horatio, thou art e'en as juſt a man 
As ere my converſation met withal, &c. 


The warm and pathetic addreſs of Ham- 
let to his friend 1s, I think, not unlike 
that of Oreſtes to T mark in the Electra of 
Euripides: 1 1 1150 — bg 


TlAadn, os e on reren 4d goros, 17 
| Ilioroy vopurCw au Praov Fevor £ja0ky A. T. A. 
Thee, O my Pylades, I deem the firſt 


Of men for thy fidelity and friendſhip, 
And wy anſever'd comrade! 


 Wodhull's Tranſlation. 


7 . - , * 


1D E . 
1 muſt be idle, 


Ml. ii 7196 vi ines 

If Iam oferved to converſe with you 
ſeriouſly, my plot will be diſconcerted ; I 
muſt therefore re-afſume madneſs.” 
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ROSENCRAUS 


They [the players] ſtay upon your aationcs, 5 


* Submiſſively, or on ſufferance, they 


attend your commands. 


HAM LE T. 


Be not you aſhamed to ſhew, and they will tell you 
what it means. 


5 


Mr. Steevens reproves the author, for 
putting into the mouth of Hamlet unbe- 
coming expreſſions during his perſonated 
madneſs, But it has been noticed, by 
thoſe who have viſited the cells of lunatics, 
that females, the moſt remarkable for mo- 
deſty, have, in their inſanity, : thrown out 
very indecent and unbecoming expreſſions. 
In her madneſs, the innocent Ophelia 
chants ſcraps of ſuch ſongs as would not 


have entered into her mind when in her 
RNs. DU" „ i 
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You are as good as a chorus, my wal 


Shakſpeare 
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Shakſpeare knew little of the antient cho- 
rus. What he ſo terms, of his own, is 
always in the ſhape of a prologue. The 
learned B. Jonſon has, in his Catiline, in- 
troduced the Ghoſt of Sylla in a rhiming 
kind of exordium or prologue ; to which 


he has added four odes, to be ſung between 


the acts, as chorus, in various unequal 
meaſure. 

Milton, in his chorus © to Samſon! Ago- 
niſtes, is the genuine imitator of Aſchylus 
and Sophocles. Mr. Maſon has, by his 


enchanting poetry, in his muſical odes to 
Elfrida and Caractacus, almoſt ſurpriſed 


the public into a taſte for that part of the 
antient tragedy. 


Though it does not become me to 
determine which of the two cham- 
pions, far. and againſt the chorus, the 
learned Dr. Hurd and Mrs. Monta- 
gue, is in the right; ; yet I cannot help 
leaning to the opinion of Mr. Colman; 
who, in his notes to his happy tranſlation 

= of 
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of Horace's Art of Poetry, obſerves, — 


0 That, if a chorus be really neceſſary, our 
dramas, like thoſe of the antients, ſhould 
be rendered wholly muſical. The dances 
alſo will then claim their - place, and the 
pretenſions of Veſtris, and Noverre muſt be 


admitted as claſſical. Such "EP ſpectacle, if 


not more natural than the modern, would 


at leaſt be conſiſtent; but, to introduce 
2 groupe of ſpectatorial actors 75 ſome 1880 
ing in one part of the drama and ſinging 
in another, 18 as ſtrange and incoherent a 
medley, and, full a8 unclaſſical, as the dia- 


logue 3 and airs in the Beggar's Of 8 
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Begin, murderer ; leave thy. damnable ices, and 
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This contains a cenſure! por?! the cuf. 
tom of certain actors, who wers Laſt into 
the parts of conſpirators, trültors, and 
murderers, who uſed to diſguiſe themſelves 


in large black wigs; and diſtort their i 5 
tures, in order to appear terrible; ; 
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ſhort, - to diſcover that which their art 
ſhould teach them to conceal. I have ſeen 
Hippiſley act the firſt Murderer in Mac- 
beth: his face was made pale with chalk, 
diſtinguiſhed with large whiſkers, and a 
long black wig. This cuſtom, of dreſſing 
ſo prepoſterouſly the hateful implements 
of the tragic erde: is now. almoſt worn 
—— „ 


* 
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1 D E M. 


I could interpret between you and your lover, if I 
could ſee the puppets dallying.. e TONM)-villk 

That is, I could act the part of maſter 
of the puppet-ſhow, and interpret both 
for you and your lover, if I ſaw the leaſt 
prelude of amorous inclination.” 


I D E NM. 


For ſome muſt laugh, while ſome muſt weep; 
Thus runs the world away. 


In the uttering of this line and a half, it 
was Garrick's conſtant practice to pull out: 
a-white handkerchief, and, walking about 


the , ſtage, to twirl it round with vehe- 
bsh 8 mence. 
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mence. This action can incur no juſt 
cenſure, except from its conſtant repeti- 
tion. He, of all the players I ever ſaw, 
gave the greateſt variety to action and 
deportment ; nor could I help wondering, 
that ſo great an artiſt ſhould, in this in- 
ſtance, tie himſelf down to one particular 
mode, when his' fituation would admit of 
ſo many. The conforming to an uni- 
form method of action makes the whole 
appear a leſſon got by rote rather than 
the effort of genuine feeling. 


1 D R M. 


Would not this, fir, and a foreft of feathers, get me a 


fellowſhip in a cy of players? 


HORATI 0, 
Half. 


HAM L E T. 


A whole one. 


The foreſt of feathers alludes to large 
plumes of feathers which the old actors 
wore on their heads in characters of he- 
rom and dignity. This practice was 

adopted 


N 


e 
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adopted at the Reſtoration, and continued 
in force till Mr. Garrick's æra of manage- 
ment. His ſuperior taſte got rid of the 
incumbrance. 
Cry of players 18, as Mr. Steevens obſerves, 
a company of comedians. The old actors divi- 
ded their profits into equal or unequal ſhares, 
according to their ſeveral degrees of merit, 
Sometimes, indeed, a very indifferent per- 


former, by his talents as a writer, gained an 


equal, if not a ſuperior, portion of the ſur- 
plus. It likewiſe not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that a man, who had no other 
deſert than furniſhing a large part of the 
wardrobe, the ſcenes, and other decora- 
tions, claimed a conſiderable part of the 
treaſure. Tucca, in Ben Jonſon's Poetaſ- 
ter, calls one of the lower actors Three- 
Shares. 

This cuſtom, of portioning out the in- 
come of the theatre into parts, ſubſiſted 
long amongſt the French comedians, and 
1s, I believe, practiſed to this day. —— 
Downs, in his Stage-Hiſtory, informs us, 


that 
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that the principal actors of the king's thea- 
tre, in Drury-lane, Hart, Mohun, &c. 
on an annual diviſion of their profits, gained 
ſometimes 1000]. each. 


1 D E N. 
A very, very, peacock. 


Notwithſtanding the very plauſible read- 


ing of paddock, inſtead of peacock, propoſed 


by Mr. Theobald, I cannot help thinking, 


with Mr. Pope, that Shakſpeare alluded to 
the well-known fable of the birds, who 


preferred that vain, gaudy, fooliſh, bird, 
the peacock, to the eagle, in their choice of 
a king. The word paddock, afterwards 


introduced by Hamlet in the ſcene with his 


mother, I think proves nothing. To in- 


force his argument of her guilt, and to 
diſplay the deformity as well as abſurdity 


of her conduct, he here compares his un- 


cle to the moſt diſagreeable and diſpleaſing 


object in nature. 


GuiLoENSTERN. 
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nenen. 


If my duty be too bold, my love is too unmannerly. 


This anſwer to Hamlet's queſtion, of Why 
do you go about to recover the wind of me ! 
which is not, in my opinion, ludicrous, 
but objurgative, (for he keeps no meaſures 
with his old ſchoolfellows,) ſeems to in- 
clude a ſort of reproach. If, in deliver- 
ing the meſſages of the King and Queen, I 
have ſhewn too great boldneſs, my reſpect 
to you, in ſtanding out of the way, that 
you might with more eaſe receive the flute, 
will certainly be interpreted ill manners.” 
And here I am glad to find my opinion 
partly confirmed by Mr. Tyrrwhit. But 
the movement of Guildenſtern appeared, 
to Hamlet, as inſidious as the conduct of 
1 theſe courtiers in the ſecond act, when one 
ö of them, inſtead of anſwering a queſtion 
b directly, ſays to the other, What ſay you ? 
| which is as much as to ſay, Shall I ſpeak 
| the truth, or tell a lie? 


Vol. III. H K 1 6. 
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K 1I N S. 
For we will fetters put about this fear. 


Fear is here perſonified, as in Homer, 
when it is made the concomitant of other 
terrible companions of war. 

There is, in the Maid's Tragedy, a paſ- 
ſage, where the unhappy Aſpaſia gives di- 
rections to Antiphila to weave, in needle- 
work, a ſtorm and ſhipwreck; in which 
the word fear is beautifully perſonified and 


to be underſtood much in the ſame ſenſe 
as in Hamlet : 


In this place work a quickſand ; 
And, over it, a ſhallow ſmiling water, 


And his ſhip ploughing it. And then a fear 5 
Do that fear to the life, wench, 


Maip's l Act II. 


ID E M. 
Oh ! my offence is rank! 

The King 1s juſt come from the repreſen- 
tation of the play; where he has been ſtruck 
with compunction from viewing the ſame act 
repreſented on the ſcene which he had him- 
Il ſelf committed, His coming on with the 


two 


. 99 
two courtiers, and the interruption of Po- 
lonius, are aukward incumbrances to his 
ſituation, and I think unneceſſary, as the 
ſending Hamlet to England had been de- 
termined by the King in a preceding ſcene, 
and Polonius had already told his maſ- 
ter he would be attentive to what paſſed 
between Hamlet and his mother. 
Notwithſtanding this admirable ſoliloquy 
of the King deſcribes the ſtruggles of con- 
ſcience without contrition, and adread of fu- 
ture puniſnment without remorſe or peni- 
tence, and which, in my opinion, requires 
a very judicious ſpeaker, yet the part of the 
King appears ſo odious, that the principal ac- 
tors generally ſhun it, as the repreſentation 
of a low and inſidious villain, who wants 
ſpirit to ſupport his aſſumed rank with 
dignity and maintain his uſurpation by 
courage. Yet there are ſome ſituations of 
Claudius worthy the attention of an actor. 
His behaviour during the acting of the 
play before him, and the evident ſigns of 
guilt which he ought to ſhew in his counte- 
H 2 nance, 
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nance, require a ſkilful exhibition of con- | 
ſcious terror. Whoever is able to do juſ= | 
| tice to the ſentiments of this ſoliloquy, and 


paint the horror of guilt reſulting from the 
dread of a future reckoning, will be amply 
rewarded by his auditors. 


Some eminent actors, ſuch as Keen, 
Quin, and Hulet, have not diſdained to 
repreſent this character, When Ryan, at 
Lincoln's-inn-fields theatre, appeared in 
Hamlet, to give ſtrength to the play, Quin 
k and Walker acted the inferior parts of the 
King and Horatio, and retained them from 


1719 to 1734. 


HAMLET... 


And how his audit ſtands, who knows ſave heaven ? 


5 Hamlet was now confirmed, (by that 
| proof on which he moſt relied, the ſigns of 
þ guilt in the King's behaviour at the play,) 
"that the viſion he had ſeen was no devil. — 


x Of this he is well ſatisfied ; for he ſays he 


Take 


ike 


n AMET. 101 
Take the Ghoſt's word for a thouſand pounds. 


That the author ſhould now make him 
forget what the Ghoſt had related to him, 
of his confinement in purgatory, is a little 
ſurpriſing. The whole ſoliloquy is more 
reprehenſible, perhaps, than any part of 
Shakſpeare's works. The deferring the 
puniſhment of the King at his devotions, 
left his ſoul ſhould go to heaven, 1s not only 
ſhocking, but highly improbable ; and is, 
beſides, a poor contrivance to delay the 
cataſtrophe till the laſt act. The firſt 
actor, who rejected this horrid ſoliloquy, 
was Mr. Garrick, | 


I'D E M. 


How now ? a rat! dead for a ducket, dead | 


This line has given occaſion to an abſurd 
charge of Voltaire againſt this tragedy, — 
© Hamlet,” ſays this writer, © kills the fa- 
ther of his miſtreſs, on ſuppoſition that it 
was a rat which he deſtroyed.” Had he read 
the play, or underſtood the text if he had read 
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it, he would have known, that Hamlet 
imagined the perſon he had killed was the 
King himſelf. But this is not the only 
error into which this great man has fallen 
reſpecting this play. The aſſumed mad- 
neſs of Hamlet he calls real: Hamlet y 
devient fou dans la ſeconde afte. The King, 
4 Queen, and Hamlet, drink together on 
| the flage. The actors ſing together, quar- 
rel, and fight. It 1s ſomewhat ſurpri- 
ſing, that a man, who had been ſe- 
1 veral years in England, and had written 
g letters in our language, could be ſo groflly 
miſtaken, To ſuppoſe him the inventor 
of theſe falſe criminations would be to de- 
grade genius too much. Mrs. Montague 
has, by an incomparable defence of our 
' author, defeated the weak attempts, of 
„ this envious but brilliant Frenchman, to 
1 blaſt the laurels of our great poet. 


Q U E E No 
4 As kill a king? 


I cannot. 
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I cannot, with Mr. Steevens, ſuppoſe this 
interrogation of the Queen as a hint to the au- 
ditors that ſne had no concern in the murder 
of her huſband. The words are abſolutely 
equivocal, and may be a proof of her guilt 
as well as her innocence. The Ghoſt had 
charged her with being won to the luſt of 
his brother and murderer ; there he ſtop- 
ped, and, with the moſt pathetic tender- 
nefs, cautions Hamlet not to think of pu- 
niſhing his mother, but to leave her to 
heaven and her conſcience. But there is 
one paſſage, in the play acted before the 
King and Queen, which brings the guilt of 
murder home to Hamlet's mother. The 
Player-Queen ſays, among other profeſſions 
of inviolable conſtancy, — 


In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt ! 
None wed the ſecond but who kill'd the firſt ! 


| Theſe lines we may ſuppoſe to be put 


| into the old fable, by Hamlet, on purpoſe 


to probe the mind of the Queen; and 
his immediate reflection on her behaviour 
H 4 plainly 
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plainly proves that they ſtung her to the 
quick : That's wormwood !' 


H A-M LE T. 


Takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And ſets a bliſter there. 


I cannot think this paſſage requires the 
4, long and learned note of Mr. Steevens, 
without which it may very eaſily be ex- 
| plained. 
This infamous act, ſays Hamlet, 
5 * deprives the countenance of that modeſt 
hue, or roſy bluſh, which becomes the 
chaſte and virtuous matron ; and it places 
or fixes there a brand of infamy.“ The 
forehead, in this place, ſtands, as ons 
does in Latin, for the countenance. Fronti 


nulla fides. 


ID EM. 


— Senſe ſure you have, 
Elſe could you not have motion. 


Wo Motion depends on the will of the per- 
lf ſon who moves. This is ſufficient to juſti- 


fy 


HN L F. Iog 


fy the old reading ; the loweſt degree of 
animal ſenſe is motion, and therefore pro- 
perly applied to one who is accuſed of ha- 
ving neither ſight nor judgement. 


I D E M. 


Such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very ſoul! 


— — — 


* A deed which is like ſeparating the 
ſoul from the body, and diſſolves that con- 
tract which religion and law intended to 
render indiſſoluble. 


I D E M. 


5 | — — Heaven's face doth glow : 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound mals, 
With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 
Is thought-ſick at the at! 


© A deed ſo horrid, that it ſeemed to 
forerun the day of judgement, and earth 
itſelf to ſympathiſe and feel a ſenſibility on 
the occaſion.” Milton, who was a great 
- FF admirer of our poet, from theſe lines might 


ö poſſibly be indebted to Shakſpeare for that 
| ſublime 
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ſublime paſſage of the earth's ſympathiſing 
with Adam and Eve when they ate the for- 
bidden fruit : 


Earth felt the wound; and Nature, from her ſeat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 


That all was loſt ! 
PARADISE LosT, Book IX. 


ID E M. 


Look upon this picture and on this. 


It has been the conſtant practice of the 
ſtage, ever ſince the Reſtoration, for Ham- 
let, in this ſcene, to produce from his 
pocket two pictures in little, of his father 
and uncle, not much bigger than two 
large coins or medallions. How the 


graceful attitude of a man could be given 


in a miniature I cannot conceive. — In the 


_ infancy of the ſtage, we know that our the- 
atres had no moving ſcenes; nor were they 


acquainted with them till Betterton 
brought fome from Paris, 1662. — In our 
author's time they made uſe of tapeſtry ; 
and the figures in tapeſtry might be of ſer- 
vice to the action of the player in the ſcene 

between 
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between Hamlet and the Queen. But,” 
ſays Downs, Sir William Davenant 
taught the players the repreſentation of 
Hamlet as he had ſeen it before the civil 
wars.“ But, if the ſcantineſs of decora- 
tions compelled the old actors to have re- 
_ courſe to miniature- pictures, why ſhould 
the playhouſe continue the practice when 
it is no longer neceſſary ; and when the 
ſcene might be ſhewn to more advantage, 
by two portraits, at length, in different 
pannels of the Queen's cloſet? Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong, in his ſketches, long ago pointed 
out the ſuppoſed abſurdity of theſe hand- 
pictures. The other mode, of large por- 
traits, would add to the graceful action of 
the player, in pointing at the figures in 
the wainſcot. He might reſume the chair 
immediately after he had done with the 
ſubject, and go on with the expoſtulation, 
However, this 1s only a conjecture which I 
throw out for the conſideration of the actors. 


IDE M. 


Save me and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards ! 


At 


fair ſex throughout all his works. In thirty- 
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At the appearance of the Ghoſt, in this 
ſcene, Hamlet immediately riſes from his 
ſeat affrighted ; at the ſame time he con- 
trives to kick down his chair, which, by 
making a ſudden noiſe, it was imagined 
would contribute to the perturbation and 
terror of the incident. But this, in my 
opinion, 1s a poor ſtage-trick, and ſhould 
be avoided ; it tends to make the actor ſo- 
licitous about a trifle, when more impor- 
tant matter demands his attention. 


H 0.83: Fs 


Oh ! ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul. 


Here, as in the firſt act, our author makes 
the viſion overflow with tenderneſs and ſen- 
fibility for his unhappy Queen. Shakſpeare 
every where ſhews a genuine reſpect for the 


five plays, which are all that can honeſtly 
be attributed to him, there are not above 
fix or ſeven vicious characters of women. 
I have, in the life of Maſſinger, obſerved, that 
he 
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he likewiſe dwells with uncommon pleaſure 
on the perfections of the beautiful part of 
the creation, and that his numbers flow 


with ſurpriſing harmony whenever they are 
the ſubject. 


HAM L E To 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd! 


A warlike king, ſuch as we are told old 
Hamlet was, would be dreſſed as often in 
armour as in any other habit. The Queen 
muſt have often ſeen him in a military 
garb; therefore there 1s no need of Mr. 
Steevens's new pointing of the line. 


I DE N. 


And, when you are deſirous to be blefs'd, 
Mw bleſſing beg of you. 


That is: When I perceive in you the 
true ſigns of penitence, I ſhall then, 


and not till then, deſire your prayers for 
me.“ | 


T7 D E AM. 
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I D E N. 


Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top; 


Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 
To try concluſions, in the baſket creep, 
And break your neck down. 


Mr. Warner's note, referring to the 
ſtory of the jackanapes and the partridges, 
in a letter of Sir John Suckling, 1s by no 
means ſatisfactory. The author ſeems ra- 
ther to allude to ſome well-known ſtory, 
or fable, of an ape, who, being near a 


baſket, in ſome tower, or high place, was 
curious to ſee what was in it; he contrived 


to open it ; and, on ſeeing the birds which 
were in it fly away, to make experiment, 
whether he could not do the like, he crept 


into the baſket; and, by his weight, tum- 


bled it down, and broke his neck. 
But, let the ſtory be as it will, the 


meaning of the paſſage ſeems plainly to be 


this: © Be not, mother, induced, by any 
means, to betray my fimulation of madneſs 
to my uncle ; if you do, he will not only 
put an end to my life, but he will, from 

his 
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his guilty ſuſpicions, treat you as an ac- 
complice. 


I D E NM. 


— - They muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery. | 

© Theſe men muſt be the uſhers to ſome 
vile knavery of my uncle, which will bring 
on my ruin.“ What is farther ſaid, in 
this place, of Hamlet's juſt ſuſpicions of 
his ſchoolfellows, is preparative to his 
conduct as related in the fifth act. 

This ſcene is one of the glories of the 
Engliſnh ſtage ; it may challenge a compe- 
tition with any thing of the kind pro- 
duced by haughty Greece or inſolent Rome. 

France, in fifty years after the firſt acting 


of this play, could not boaſt of a compoſi- 


tion ſo highly finiſhed. In the firſt inter- 
view between Hamlet and the Ghoſt, the 
terrible graces are ſuperior to the tender; 
in this, the latter bear away the palm, 


though it is not abſolutely deficient in the 


former. The argument, in favour of the 
nuptial 
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nuptial bond and againſt adultery, is con- 
ducted with equal force and addreſs. The 
contraſt, between old Hamlet and his bro- 
ther Claudius, is inimitably touched, — 
But I ſhall not dwell upon excellences 
which could not have eſcaped any obſer- 
ver. 


How Taylor, the original Hamlet, per- 
formed it, we can have no trace or idea, 
except from what Downs has given, in his 
Roſcius Anglicanus, which amounts to 
no more than that Betterton acted it won- 
derfully from the leſſons of Sir William 
Davenant, who had ſeen and remembered 
Taylor. Hamlet was eſteemed, it is ſaid 
by the ſame writer, the maſterpiece of Bet- 
terton. Downs is juſtified, in this infor- 
mation, by the concurrent teſtimony of 
his contemporaries, and eſpecially Sir 
Richard Steele and Colley Cibber. I have 
ſeen a pamphlet, written, above forty years 
ſince, by an intelligent man, who greatly 
extols the performance of Betterton in this 

laſt 


Iaft ſcene, commonly called the cloſet- 
ſcene. | 

If Addiſon and Cibber juſtly blamed 
Wilks, for his behaviour to the Ghoſt in 
the firſt act, they could not poſlibly 
cenſure his conduct with his mother in 
the third. His action was indeed a hap- 

py mixture of warm indignation, tem- 
pered with the moſt affecting tenderneſs. 
His whole deportment was princely and 
| graceful : when he preſented the pictures, 
the reproaches his animation produced were 
guarded with filial reluctance; and, when 
he came to that pathetic expoſtulation, of 


Mother, for love of grace ! 


there was ſomething in his manner inex- 
preſſibly gentle and powerfully perſuaſive. 


To Wilks Milward ſucceeded. All the 
lurviving ſpectators of Milward's Prince of 
Denmark will be pleafed to have him re- 
called to their memory ; for, in his firſt - 
interview with the Ghoſt, and in this cloſet- 


ſcene, he was not only an agreeable, but a 
| 99g © | I ſkilful, 


_ warmth of paſſion, for which he was ſo juſt- 
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. his voice was full and mu- 
ſicif}; and, in this character, he ſeemed to 
forget that love of ranting, which was his 
ſingular fault, or, as Shakſpeare would 
expreſs it, his dram of baſe in acting. — 
Hamlet was the laſt part poor Milward 
was announced for in the bills; on his 
ſudden illneſs, The. Cibber undertook to 
read it. 

Whatever deficiencies might be obſerved 
in Wilks and Milward, they were amply 
ſupplied by the genius of Garrick, Here 
he had an ample field to diſplay that fine ex- 
preſſion of countenance, energy of ſpeech,and 


ly admired. To argumentative reproof he 
gave full vigour; nor was he deficient in 
thoſe filial regards which a ſon ſhould feel 
for a mother unhappily miſled. His ad- 
dreſs to the Ghoſt was rever entially awful, 
as well as tranſcendently moving. His eye, 
marked with grief and filial love, purſued 
the melancholy ſhade to his exit. His re- 
covery from that ſituation was characteriſ- 


tically. ſtriking, and his final exhortation 
to 
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to his mother ardent and pathetic. Except 
in the delicacy of addreſs to a lady, in 
which Wilks and Barry excelled all mor- 
tals, Garrick was, in this ſcene, a moſt 
perfect Hamket. 

Mr. Sheridan, in ſeveral ſituations of 
Hamlet's character, was original, and dif- 
ferent from all, of his own time, who had 
preceded him. The applauſe, conferred 
on him by many brilliant audiences, will 
be an authentic teſtimony of his merit. 

Hamlet was not Barry's moſt happy ef- 
fort in acting; but, in this ſcene, he cer- 
tainly was very pleaſing and affecting. 

Mr. Smith's endeavours to pleaſe, in 
Hamlet, were crowned with ſucceſs. He 
modeſtly contented himſelf with following 
the inſtructions of his great maſter, Mr. 
Garrickz and was always heard with 
reſpect and attention. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Henderſon 
with that juſt praiſe which his great meritde- 
ſerves, He is accounted, by the critics, one 
of the moſt correct and judicious ſpeakers 
— 1 2 on 
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on the ſtage, His third-at ſcene, in 
Hamlet, is not only judicious, but pa- 
thetic. 

The part of Hamlet's Mother is a cha- 
rafter of dignity, not without a mixture 
of paſſion. Though, of late, our princi- 
pal actreſſes have rejected Queen Gertrude, 
yet the {kill of a good performer is requi- 
ſite to fill up many of her theatric ſitua- 
tions with propriety. Without a proper 
ſupport from the Queen, Hamlet's action, 
in the laſt ſcene of the third act, would 
loſe half its force. Lady Slingſby, an ac- 
treſs of merit, was the firſt Hamlet's Mo- 
ther, 1 think, ſince the Reſtoration, when 
Mrs. Betterton acted Ophelia. Mrs. Por- 
ter was the Queen- mother of Wilks, and 
Mrs. Hallam of Ryan. | 


The excellent performance of this part 
by Mrs. Pritchard will be the longer re- 
membered, ſince, as I have obſerved, the 
preſent eminent tragic actreſſes reject the 
part, as if it were beneath them. The uni- 
verſal applauſe ſhe commanded, in this 

3 5 great 


»— 
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great interview with her ſon, was thought 
by her a ſufficient compenſation for going 
through various attitudes of leſs conſe- 
quence. 

Mrs. Pritchard's attention to all the leſs, 
and ſeemingly unimportant, buſineſs of 
the Queen, was ſo exact, that Humlet's 
Mother was eſteemed one of her prime cha- 
racters. Mrs. Porter though a greater 
actreſs in tragedy, did not excel her in Ger- 
trude, | 


T3 CHAP- 


Is 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The King is with the body, &c. explained. 
| — Pontinbras and Hamlet. — Market of 
man's time. — Shght affronts reſented. — 
Falkland ifland. — Luctan's Speculantes.— 
Hugger-mugger.— Keen's majeſty.— Caſe of 
Opbelia. — Mrs. Cibber. — Mrs. Betterton— 
Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Clive. — Charafter of 
Laertes ; — cloſeted by the King. — The 
Grave. diggers defended, and Voltaire cen- 
ſured. — Reflections on Yorick's ſtull, — 
Foote, — Clod, the famous court-fool. — Q; 
Elizabeth, Archbiſhop Whitgift, and Dean 
Perne.— Cabe Underhill. — His character. 
Laſt part. — Jonſon, the actor; — origi- 
nally a painter .— Yates.— Femmy Robert- 
fon, of York. — Hamlet's behaviour to Ro- 
ſencraus and Guildenſtern. — Paſſive obe- 
dience,— Oftrick characterized. Hamlet a 
liar. — Laertes baſe. — Fat and ſcant of 
breath. — Hamlet defended againſt the at- 
facts 
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tacks of My. Steevens. — Garrick's altera- 
tion of Hamlet. — The Grave-diggers re- 
ſtored. — Short character of the play.— Mr. 
Kemble, —Inferior parts in Hamlet. 


Act IV. 


Hamlet, Roſencraus, Guildenſtern. 


HAMLET; 


The body is with the King, but the King is not with 
the body. | 


AMLET, it ſhould be obſerved, 
ſeizes every opportunity to ſpeak 
contemptuouſly of his uncle ; and here he 
readily embraces it, with a witty and ſar- 
caſtic turn of expreſſion, I cannot think 
Mr. Steevens's explanation of this pafſage 
happy. Hamlet turns quickly, from the 
body of Polonius, to a ſevere and pointed 
reproach on the King: My uncle,' ſays 
he, I grant you, has the body, the out- 
ſide ſhow and pageantry, of a monarch ; 
but he wants the dignity and virtues which 
conſtitute true royalty,, What he ſays, a 
I 4 little 
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little after, by calling the King * a thing of 
nothing, confirms me in my opinion. 


H A M L E T. 


A thing of nothing. 


A thing of nothing,” ora matter of no 
value, is an expreſſion ſo common to all 
times, and, I believe, to all languages, 
that Mr. Steevens might have ſpared him- 
ſelf the trouble of quoting half a dozen 
authorities, from plays, to authenticate 
it. | 

I'D E M. 


I ſee a cherub that ſees them. 


© I ſee a ſpirit that looks into the bottom 
of your purpoſe in ſending me to Eng- 
land. -- 2 


Scene IV. 


HAM L E T. 


Good ſir, whoſe powers are theſe ? 


This ſcene, which contains much ex- 
cellent matter, after having been for a 
| long 
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Jong time diſuſed, was reſtored to the ſtage 
by Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 


FONTINBR AS. 


Claims the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his kingdom. 


That is: Tell the King, that we now 
claim the performance of his promiſe; 
which 1s, leave to march, unmoleſted, an 
army through his dominions.” 


H A M I. E r. 


Two thouſand ſouls and twenty thouſand ducats 
Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw. 


That is: The contention, about this 
ſmall ſpot of ground, will not be ſettled 
without a large expence of blood and trea- 
ſure.” 


I D E M. 


| — — What i is man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to ſleep and feed? 


Market of his time' means the chief end 
of bis being. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Addiſon, in his Cato, has improved 
the thought : 
mm But what is life ? 


*T is not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air, 
From time to time, and gaze upon the ſun, 


I'D E M. 
Such large diſcourſe. 


Diſcourſe is, perhaps, from the Italian, 
diſcurſo. 


IDE NM. 


—O Right to be great, 
Is not to ſtir without great argument; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 
When honour's at the ſtake. 


The flighteſt affront, given with a formed 
intention to inſult and provoke, has been 
ever held a ſufficient cauſe of reſentment.— 
A caſe in point 1s the behaviour of the 
Spaniards to. the. Engliſh on Falkland- 


iſland. 


I D E' NM. 


I D E M. 


- =—— Fight for a ſpot 

Whereon the ebay cannot try the cauſe, 
Something like this we read in that ad- 
mirable Dialogue of Lucian, between 
Mercury and Charon, called Speculantes. 


. © See,” ſays Mercury to Charon, * thoſe 


Argives and Lacedemonians fighting toge- 
ther, and their half-dead general inſcribing 
a trophy with his blood. What do they 
fight for?” replies Charon. — Why, for 
the little ſpot of ground on which _ 
ſtand !' 


Scene V. 


HOR ATI 0 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 


* Her inſanity demands compaſſion and 
relief. 


K IN Go 


. — — We haye done but PET | 
In Bugger-mugger to inter him. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Johnſon deſerves commendation for 


reſtoring the old text of hugger-mugger, in- 


ſtead of in private; but furely Mr. Stee- 


vens need not have enlarged the margin of 


the volume, by producing four or five au- 
thorities, from old authors, for a word 
that is ſtill in uſe amongſt the common 


people. 


_ _GENTLEM AN. 
T be ratifiers and props of every ward. 


The explanation of this line, by Dr. 
Warburton, who connects it with the two 
preceding lines, ſeems preferable to any 
other. The word ward is taken from the 
diviſion of a city into wards or diſtricts of 
government. 8 


— Do not fear our perſon: 
There's fuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon dares not peep at what ĩt would. 


To the action of Keen was given the 
epithet majeſtic. In perſon he was tall 
and athletic: Lu. Du Guernier, in his 

picture 
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picture to Addiſon's Cato, has ſo repre- 
ſented him. When he ſpoke theſe 
lines, fo commanding were his look and 
whole deportment, the audience accompa- 
nied them always with the loudeſt applauſe. 


LATLRETES 


Nature is fine in love; and, where *tis ſo, 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves. 


Ophelia's caſe was very diſtreſsful. 
Her love to Hamlet had the ſanction of 
Polonius, with the approbation of the 
King and Queen. The lover, by miſtake, 
kills the father. This bar, to union with 
the man ſhe loved, could not be removed. 
Madneſs was the natural conſequence. — 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of the paſlage 
above cited is very elegant; but the doc- 
trine it inculcates is, that love refines our 
natures. So Iago to Roderigo, in Othel- 


lo, If thou be'ft valiant; as they ſay, 
baſe men, being in love, have then a nob1- 
lity in their natures more than 1s native to 
them.” 


o r HE LI A. 
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OPHELT A 
There's rue for you. 


In preſenting rue to the Queen, Mrs. 
Cibber pronounced the word rue with a 
particular emphaſis, and at the ſame time 
looked at her with great expreſſion. 


o HE LI A. 
Vou may wear your rue with a difference. 


The meaning I take to be this: Your 
majeſty had cauſe, indeed, to mourn for 
one huſband's death; but, ſince you have 
married another, you may mix ſorrow and 
gladneſs together emblematically.” 

Till the ſweet character of Ophelia was 
perſonated by Mrs. Cibber, it was not 
well underſtood, at leaſt for theſe laſt ſixty 
years. - Mrs. Betterton, ſays Colley 
Cibber, was much celebrated for her 
action in Shakſpeare's plays, and Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant gave her ſuch an idea of it as 
he couldcatch from the boy-Ophelias he had 
ſeen before the civil wars. — Mrs. Booth's 
figure, voice, and deportment, in this 
part, raiſed, in the minds of the ſpecta- 
tors, an amiable picture of an innocent, 

unhappy, 
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unhappy, maid : but ſhe went no farther. 
Of Mrs. Clive's Ophelia I ſhall only ſay, 
that I regret that the firſt comic actreſs in 
the world ſhould ſo far miſtake her talents 
as to undertake it. | 

I cannot agree, with an excellent obſer- 
ver, that the diſtracted Ophelia is a 
perſonage of inſenſibility. She rather re- 
ſembles that to which ſhe compares Ham- 
let's madneſs, © ſwezt bells out of tune: 
the ſound 1s ſtill preſerved in them, though 
irregularly played upon. It is rather, I 
think, ſenſibility deranged, and deſerted 
by reaſon. She ſeems, at times, to recol- 
lect her ſcattered ſenſes; and throws out, 
though diſorderly, truths, ſolemn and af- 
fecting, in the moſt pathetic expreſſion. 


@ P83: 4 &« 


Lord! we know what we are, but we cannot tell 
what we ſhall be. 


No eloquence can paint the diſtreſſed 
and diſtracted look of Mrs. Cibber, while 
ſhe uttered this ſentence. 


No 


5 
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No actreſs has hitherto revived the idea of 


Mrs. Cibber's Ophelia, except Mrs. Badde- 


ley; whoſe pleaſing ſenſibility, melodious 
voice, and correſpondent action, made us 


leſs regret the great actreſs in this part. 


L AE R TE S. 


And for the purpoſe I'1! anoint my ſword. 


This unexpected change of diſpoſition 
in Laertes muſt have ſtruck every reader of 
the play. A young man of high breeding, 


with a noble ſenſe of honour, who, from 


the warmth of filial piety, was ready to 


take arms againſt his ſovereign, on a ſud- 


den becomes a confederate with a vile plot- 
ter to deſtroy a prince. Shakſpeare 1s 
generally ſuch a complete maſter of na- 


ture, and fo faithful a delineator of cha- 


racter, that we muſt not haſtily condemn 
him. I am afraid he has truſted more 
than he ought to the readers or ſpectators 
fagacity. Laertes had been cloſeted by the 
uſurper, who had doubtleſs thrown as 
much odium as he could upon his nephew; 

he 
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he would not inform him that Hamlet had 
by chance or miſtake put an end to his 
father's life, but rather that he had diſ- 
patched him by an act of violence or trea- 
chery. How far this ſuppoſition may 
juſtify our author I know not; but ſurely, 
if he had produced, on the ſtage, ſuch a 
converſation between the King and Laertes 
as I have ſuggeſted, it would perhaps have 
alleviated the guilt of the latter. 

The fourth act of Hamlet has been cen- 
ſured, by ſome critics, as much inferior to 
the three preceding acts. If we ſhould 
grant that, yet it 1s certainly not without 

| its merit. Laertes, whom Polonius and 
the King had given leave to travel to France 
in the firſt act, returns in the fourth; and, 
finding his father dead, and no authentic 
relation to be obtained in what manner 
he died, from a ſpirit of reſentment, he 
raiſes a tumult in the palace. —— 
The madneſs of Ophelia is a beautiful 
dramatic incident, and will alone make 
that part of the on very intereſting. ——- 
Laertes is at firſt raſh and violent; and ſoon 
Vor. III. K after 
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after becomes an aſſociate in villainous 
practices, for which I have endeavoured, 
in ſome ſort, to account. The act cloſes 
with an affecting relation of Ophelia's 
death, which contributes to the fixing 


Laertes in his reſolution to deſtroy Hamlet 
by any means. 


Act. V. 
The Grave-diggers. 


The making a grave upon the ſtage, and 
the dialogue of the Grave-diggers, Vol- 
taire cenſures as the moſt abſurd violation 
of all dramatic rules. And indeed, were 
the ſcene to be weighed in Ariſtotle's 
ſcales, or finally diſcuſſed by the French 
writers, who are always chewing the 
huſks of the Greek and Roman critics, 
much could not be ſaid in behalf of our au- 
thor. But Shakſpeare was a man to whom 

Ariſtotle would hare fallen down and wor- 


ſhipped, as the author of the Eſſay on Fal- 
ſtaff has pleaſantly ſaid. 


Candid 
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Candid foreigners will be pleaſed to re- 
Aect, that, when this man wrote, the 
Engliſh ſtage was in its infancy ; that 
plays, written according to time, place, 
and action, were then almoſt unknown ; 
and writers, who had the ſkill to com- 
bine the unities, had little elſe to recom. 
mend them to their audiences. 

The medium, through which human wit 


and moral truth are to be conveyed, is ſurely. 


not to be ſo much conſidered as theſe qua- 
ities themſelves. To ſee a grave opened, 
and the ſcalps, of thoſe who had been bu- 
ried in the church-yard, thrown wantonly 
about, muſt excite reflections to abate our 
pride and ſtrengthen our humanity. This 
doctrine Hamlet himſelf holds forth to us: 
* Did theſe bones coſt no more than to play 
at loggats with them ? Mine ache to think 
of them.” 
The moral and pathetic reflections, on 
the ſkull of Yorick, are, in my opinion, a 
compenſation for all the oddities, or, if the 
critics pleaſe, the abſurdities, of this ex- 
K 2 traordinary 


* 
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traordinary ſcene. Should it be poſſible, 
ſome twenty years hence, for an acquain- 
tance to diſcover the {ſkull of an eminent 
wit, who had, like Yorick, *© ſet the table 
in a roar;'— a Foote, perhaps ;—would not 
ſome ſuch ſentiments, as thoſe uttered by 
Hamlet on the king's jeſter, find their way 
from the mind of the obſerver? How 
would he moraliſe, and compare preſent 

deformity with paſt gaiety ! 
It is very probable, that the Yorick here 
deſcribed was one of the court-fools hired 
to divert the leiſure-hours of Queen Eliza- 
beth. And it is moſt likely that our author 
celebrates the famous Clod, who died 
ſome time before the acceſſion of K. James. 
Clod was a clown of uncommon wit and 
ready obſervation. Fuller records a jeſt of 
his, which, it was faid, proved fatal to 
Dean Perne, who, in the ſpace of twelve 
years, had changed his religion four times. 
Qugen Elizabeth; in company with Arch- 
biſhop Whitgift, Dean Perne, and hei 
jeſter, Clod, was deſirous to go abroad on 
a wet 
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a wet day. Clod uſed the following argu- 
ment to prevent her majeſty from going 
out: Heaven, ſays he, © madam, diſ- 
ſuades you, for it is cold and wet; and 
earth diſſuades you, for it is moiſt and dir- 
ty. Heaven diſſuades you, too, by this 
heavenly man, Archbiſhop Whitgift ; and 
earth diſſuades you, —your fool, Clod, ſuch 
a lump of clay as myſelf. And, if neither 
will prevail with you, here is one that is nei- 
ther heaven nor earth, but hangs between both, 


—DPr. Perne; and he alſo diſſuades you.” 


Auguſtine Sly, Tarleton, Kempe, or ſome 


| old actor of the comic caſt, was the original 
| Grave-digger, Cabe Underhill, a come- 
dian, whom Sir William Davenant pro- 
| nounced to be one of the trueſt players for 
humour he ever ſaw, acted this part forty 
years ſucceſſively. Underhill was a jolly 
| and droll companion, who divided his gay 


hours between Bacchus and Venus with no 
little ardour ; if we may believe fuch hiſ- 
torians as Tom Brown. Tom, I think, 
makes Underhill one of the gill-drinkers 

We of 
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of his time; men who reſorted to taverns, 
in the middle of the day, under pretence of 
drinking Briſtol milk (for ſo good ſherry 
was then called) to whet their appetites, 
where they indulged themſelves too often in 
ebriety. Underhill acted till he was paſt 
eighty. He was ſo excellent in the part of 
Trinculo, in the Tempeſt, that he was 
called Prince Trinculo. He had an admi- 
rable vein of pleaſantry, and told his lively 
ſtories, ſays Brown, with a bewitching 
ſmile. The ſame author ſays, he was ſo 
afflicted with the gout, that he prayed one 
minute and curſed the other. His ſham- 
bling gait, in his old age, was no hin- 
drance to his acting particular parts. He 
retired from the theatre in 1703. Some 
years before he died, he ſolicited a benefit, 
which was recommended to the public by 
the kind-hearted Steele. The part he 
choſe was the Grave-digger in Hamlet; 
but Cabe was ſo unlike his former ſelf, 
that he appeared the ghoſt of what he had 
been, and was diſmiſſed with compaſſion. 


Colley 
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Colley Cibber, who, in his admirable ac- 
count of the old actors, has ſpoken at 
large of Underhill's merits, ſays he died, 
about four or five years afterwards, a pen- 
ſioner of Sir Richard Steele and the players 
who obtained a patent from George T. 
That chaſte copier of nature, B. Jonſon, 
the comedian, for above forty years, gave 
a true picture of an arch clown in the 
Grave-digger. His jokes and repartees had 


a ſtrong effect from his ſeeming inſenſibi- 


lity of their force. His large ſpeaking 
blue eyes he fixed ſteadily on the perſon to 
whom he ſpoke, and was never known to 
have wandered from the ſtage to any part 
of the theatre. Jonſon was the Hemikirk 
or D. Teniers of the theatre; the honeſt 
Dutch painter, who contents himſelf with 
giving a portrait of mere nature. I ſhould 
have obſerved, that Jonſon was originally 
a painter by profeſſion. 

Next to this excellent man, Mr. Yates 
muſt be placed. In manner they ftrongly 
reſembled each other. They were diſciples 

„ of 
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of the ſame ſchool. — Nature was their 
guide, and to her alone they paid their de- 
votion. 

Parſons and Quick are actors born to re- 
lax the muſcles and ſet mankind a titter- 
ing. They are equally happy in the 
Grave-digger, but with more heightening 
than the two former. Edwin is chaſter in 
his outline than both, for he does not 
colour ſo warmly. 

To rank a country actor with theſe gen- 
tlemen of the eſtabliſhed London theatres 
may ſeem bold and unprecedented , but I 
am not afraid to name, among men of co- 
mic genius, Mr. James Robertſon, of 
Vork; a man, like Yorick, of infinite wit 
and of moſt excellen* fancy. What gentle- 
man, of the county of York, does not 
know Jemmy Robertſon ? What critic ſo 
ſour as not to be pleaſed with his ſallies of 
humour, whether his own or faithfully 


given from his original author on the ſtage? 
His being a very pleaſing actor, and a 


lively companion, forms but a ſmall part 
of 
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of his character. — He is reſpected for 
merit of a more durable kind: for his ho- 
neſty, worth, and friendly diſpoſition. 


Scene II. 
Hamlet and Horatio. 


H A M L E . 
As our /laiiis do. 


Mr. Steevens rightly obſerves, that „a- 
tis means ſtateſinen. Here alſo it compre- 
hends all men of birth, rank, and faſhion; 
all fine gentlemen, who, from affectation, 
thought it an indignity to their quality to 
write a plain and legible hand. 


I D EM. 


Doth by their inſinuation grow. 


Hamlet is here accounting for his beha- 
viour to Roſencraus and Guildenſtern, 
whoſe fate, he ſays, was owing to their 
own conduct. If we ſhould not agree, 
with Dr. Warburton, that theſe men cor- 
ruptly inſinuated themſelves into the ſervice 


of Hamlet, yet we muſt own that they 
were 
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were very ready and officious inſtruments of 
the King. And, although it does not ap- 
pear, from the context, that they knew 
the contents of their commiſſion, to 
deftroy the prince,” yet I believe the author 
puniſhes them, as well as Polonius, for 
being over buſy, and thruſting themſelves 
into any employment, without enquiring 
whether it was right or wrong, juſt or un- 
juſt. No time was more infamous, for 
groſs flattery to the prince, than the reigns 
of Elizabeth and of James I. This our 
author knew; and this was one mark of 
ihe age and body of the time, which his man- 
ly nature deſpiſed and wiſhed to remove. 


I D E M. 


— — Ist not to be damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
To farther evil? 


That is: Would it not be an unpar- 
donable crime, to ſuffer this villain, the 
deſtroyer of the human ſpectes, to proceed 
in his wickedneſs, and go on, unpuniſhed, 
from crime to crime ?” 

The 
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The advocates for paſſive and unlimited 
obedience will on no account permit re- 
ſiſtance to authority.— © What?” you will 
ſay, on no account whatever r'—* O yes! 
in the caſe of lawful ſucceſſion, where that 
is interrupted by violence or treachery, as 
in the caſe of Hamlet : there, indeed, the 

uſurper may be deſtroyed, by ſuperior 
power or wily ſtratagem.” —— So then, it 
ſeems, from this mode of arguing, that 
the intereſt of one man and his fami! is of 
more importance to ſociety than . 
millions ! 


ID R N. 


The more fond and winnowed opinions. 


I think nothing can be more clear than 
that Shakſpeare means, by this expreſſion, 
that ſuch fellows as Oſtrick, by acquiring 
a little faſhionable jargon, with a conſi- 
derable ſtock of impudence, contrive to 
paſs, upon men of the moſt approved 
| judgement, for complete courtiers. — To 


impoſe their traſh upon fond, or fooliſh, 


0 people, 


ww CV 
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people, could be no matter of ſurpriſe. It 
is very probable, that, inſtead of fond, the 


author wrote ſound. 


1 DE M. 
Give me your pardon, ſir. 


No part of this ſpeech of Hamlet ſhould 
be ſpoken but that which Mr. Steevens 
has reſtored, beginning with —— 

Sir, in this audience, —— 
and ſo to the end. To the reſt Hamlet 
zives the lie moſt ſhamefully. 


L AE RTE bs 


I am ſatisfied in nature. 


Laertes determined to act treacherouſly, 
and therefore ſeems puzzled to return a 
proper anſwer to Hamlet's fair addreſs and 
noble apology. To that, I think, we muſt 
place his referring the matter in diſpute to 
able judges of affronts. His offering to 


receive his antagoniſt's proffered love as 


love, and proteſting not to wrong it, is as 
infamous as Hamlet's attributing his vio- 
lent 
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tent behaviour at Ophelia's grave to his 
madneſs. 


QUEEN. 


He is fat and ſcant of breath. 


In a note to this paſſage, Mr. Steevens 
ſays, that John Lowin, who was the origi- 
nal Falſtaff, was no leſs celebrated for his 
Henry VIII. and Hamlet. Mr. Steevens 
had forgotten, in a note of his on Henry 
IV. that Lowin had ever acted Falſtaff: 
for the letters Old, placed to a ſpeech of 
that character, he, rather than ſuppoſe it 
to ſtand for Olacaſtle, which, I believe, 
was originally intended, would inſinu— 
ate, they might be the firſt letters of the 
actor's name who played Falſtaff: this it 
is to ſupport an hypotheſis at all events. — 
I believe that Betterton, who was an unli- 
mited ſtage-genius, was the only actor that 
ever repreſented the three parts of Hamlet, 
Falſtaff, and Harry VIII. How Lowin could 
be faid to have acted Hamlet 1s ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing, as he was celebrated chiefly for 

parts 
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parts of humour.“ Taylor is generally al- 
lowed to be the original Hamlet; and, at 
the time theſe words, of fat and ſcant of 
breath,” were put in the Queen's mouth, 


he might have been plumper, in perſon, 
than the author wiſhed he ſhould be for the 
actor of young Hamlet. 


ne 


Mine and my father's death 
Come not on thee, 


Laertes had juſtly purchaſed his own 
death by his treacherous conduct; Hamlet 
could have brought no guilt on his head on 
that ſcore. Had he ſaid, indeed, — 


My father's and my ſiſter 8 death 
Come not on thee, —— 


he would have been more ee: Laer- 
tes 1s not a favourite with the audience or 
the actors. 


HOR ATI 0, 
Now cracks a noble heart, 


_—_—_— „ 


Hamlet. 


— uu 


ö 


* That Lowin ſometimes acted tragic characters can- 
not be denied, — He played Domitian in the Roman Actor, 


and Aubrey in Rollo, when the actors were interrupted 


by the ſoldiers, at Holland-Houſe. 
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Hamlet is not a character for imitation ; 
there are many features of it that are diſa- 
greeable. Notwithſtanding his apparent 
blemiſhes, Ido not think that he is ſo de- 
formed as Mr. Steevens has repreſented 
him. Aaron Hill had, above forty years 
ago, in a paper called the Prompter, ob- 
ſerved, that, beſides Hamlet's aſſumed in- 
ſanity, there was in him a melancholy, 
which bordered on madneſs, ariſing from 
his peculiar ſituation. But ſurely Hamlet 
did not come, as Mr. Steevens ſays, to 
diſturb the funeral of Ophelia; for, till 
Laertes called the dead body his ſiſter, he 
knew not whoſe grave was before him. 
Nor did he manifeſt the leaſt ſign of wrath, 
till Laertes beſtowed a more than tenfold 
curſe upon him. His jumping into the 


grave, when unexpectedly provoked, may 


be pardoned. Laertes ſeized him by the 
throat ; and even then, inſtead of returning 
violence for violence, Hamlet begs him to 
deſiſt. The madneſs of Ophelia is no far- 
ther tp be charged to his account than as the 
unhappy conſequence of a precipitant and 
miſtaken action. It 
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It is evident that Hamlet conſidered Ro- 
ſencraus and Guildenſtern as the King's 
accomplices and inſtruments ; nor indeed 
can we abſolve them of that guilt. They 
were the cabinet-counſellors of a villain 
and a murderer; and, though they were 
ſtrangers to all his guilt, it is not improba- 
ble that they were acquainted with the ſe- 
cret of their commiſſion. They were wit- 
neſſes of the King's anxiety at and after the 
play which was acted before him ; and, 
when he told them, he liked him not, they 
faw no apparent reaſon for his ſaying ſo, 
except Hamlet's behaviour at the play, 


which, however frolicſome it might be, 


was not furely wicked. Upon a mature 


inſpection of their conduct through the 


play, they muſt be ſtigmatiſed with the 
brand of willing ſpies upon a prince, their 
quondam ſchoolfellow, whoſe undoubted 


title to the crown they well knew, and of 


whoſe wrongs they had not any feeling. 
In ſhort, to ſum up their character in a few 


words, they were ready to comply with any 
command, 


>” 


— _—_— ... 
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command, provided they acquired, by their 
compliance, honour and advantage. 

Mr. Garrick, about eight or nine years 
ſince, offered the public an amendment of 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. The reſpect, which 
the public owed to ſo eminent a genius, 
diſpoſed them to receive his alterations favou- 
rably. The firſt act, which, in my opinion, 
the author's genius carries on with wonderful 
rapidity, he had obſerved was immoderately 
long; for this reaſon he divided it into 
two, the firſt ending with ITamlet's deter- 
mined reſolution to watch, with Horatio 
and Marcellus, in expectation of ſeeing 


| the ghoſt of his father. In conſe- 
quence of this arrangement, the old 
third act was extended to the fourth. 


Little or no change, in language or 


ſcenery, was attempted till the fifth act, 


in which Laertes arrives and Ophelia is 
diſtraded, as in the old play. The plot- 
ting-ſcenes, between the King and Laer- 
tes, to deſtroy Hamlet, were entirely 
changed, and the character of Laertes ren- 
dered more eſtimable. Hamlet, having 

Vor. III. 3 eſcaped 
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eſcaped from Roſencraus and Guildenſtern, 
returns with a firm reſolution to avenge the 
death of his father. The Grave-diggers 


were abſolutely thrown out of the play. 


The audience were not informed of the 
fate of Ophelia; and the Queen, inſtead 
of being poiſoned on the ſtage, was led 
from her ſeat, and ſaid to be in a ſtate of 
inſanity, owing to her ſenſe of guilt. 
When Hamlet attacks the King, he draws 
his ſword and defends himſelf, and 1s 
killed in the rencounter. Laertes and 
Hamlet die of their mutual wounds. 

To ſuch material changes, in this fa- 
vourite tragedy, the audience ſubmitted 
during the life of the alterer; but they 
did not approve what they barely endured. 
The ſcenes and characters of Shakſpeare, 
with all their blemiſhes, will not bear radi- 
cal or violent alteration, The author had 
drawn Claudius a coward, as well as a vil- 
lain and uſurper ; and this ſtrong check 
upon guilt and ſtigma upon wickedneſs ought 
by no means to be removed. Garrick, if 
I remember right, uſed to ſay, that, before 

his 
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his alteration of Hamlet, the King uſed to 
be ſtuck like a pig on the ſtage: but, by gi- 
ving the murderer courage, this great actor 
did not ſee that he leſſened the meanneſs of 
his character, which the author takes care 
to inculcate throughout the play. The 
brave villain, like Rich. III. we juſtly hate, 
but we cannot deſpiſe him. Why the fate 
of Ophelia ſhould be left uncertain, as 
well as that of the Queen, I cannot con- 
ceive, But the ſpectators of Hamlet would 


not part with their old friends, the Grave- 


diggers. The people ſoon called for Ham- 
let as it had been acted from time imme- 
morial. 

The dialogue of this tragedy approaches 


very near to the converſation of the preſent 
times. Many of the ſcenes diſplay wit as 


brilliant as that of Congreve, with the eaſe 
and fai. iliarity of Vanbrugh. The argument 
is often profound, and the ſatire juſt and 
poignant. The Cid was not more a fa- 
vourite with the French nation than Ham- 
let with ours. The great number of pro- 


verbial expreſſions, taken from Hamlet, 
L 2 whicly 
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which are brought into the ſenate, uttered 
at the bar, and retailed and applied in al- 
moſt every company, 1s a certain proof, 
that this play has not only been acted more 


frequently than others, but that the ſenti- 


ments and maxims it contains have made a 
laſting impreſſion on its ſpectators. Dr. 
Johnſon's general review, at the cloſe of 
his remarks on Hamlet, is accurate, ele- 
gant, and inſtructive. 

It is obvious to me, that Shakſpeare, in 
the celebrated ſoliloquy on a future ſtate, 
piouſly intended a diſſuaſive from ſelf- mur- 
der. 


Since my remarks on this tragedy went 


to the preſs, I have ſeen a new Hamlet, in 


the perſon of Mr. Kemble, brother to Mrs. 
Siddons. I congratulate the public on 
the proſpect of much rational entertain- 


ment, from the joint efforts of two perſons 


of uncommon genius in the art which they 
profeſs. 5 
Though, in drawing the outline of 
Hamlet, it was ſcarcely poſſible Mr. Kemi 
ble 
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ble ſhould differ from preceding actors, yet 
his particular emphaſes, pauſes, and other 
novelties in acting, have ſurpriſed the pub- 
lic and divided the critics; ſome of whom 
greatly cenſure, while others as warmly ex- 
tol, his peculiarities. 
The audience will, in general, conſider 
every thing that is unuſual with a jealous 
eye, and perhaps with ſome reaſon ; at 
the ſame time, men of candour will reflect, 
that the judicious actor mult have conſi- 
dered every material line of his part, every 
action and attitude, with more attention 
than the ſpectator can, who balances in 
his mind one player with another, and de- 
termines the merit of the performer more 
from compariſon than mature delibera- 


JN 
n. || tion. 

Ag If Booth and Garrick deſerved much 
ey praiſe for diſcovering beauties which had 


long lain hid, in ſome capital parts, — why 
of | {ould not we encourage the induſtry of 
every young ſtage-adventurer, who, by a 
pie deep ſearch into character, finds out new 
L 3 methods 


methods of pleaſing, provided they are not 
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inconſiſtent with the author's intention? 

What the actor is chiefly to guard a- 
gainſt, in this caſe, is too much refine- 
ment; to beware leſt a paſſion for novelty 
miſlead him into overſtrained niceties. 

Mr. Kemble's pauſes are, I believe, very 
judicious, though to many they appeared 
long. The actor muſt take into the ac- 
count the tone of the audience; for the 
rule of acting, in conformity to the rule of 
ſpeaking, muſt not contradict the general 
ſenſe. A player cannot, with ſafety to 
himſelf, affect to appear wiſer than his 


Judges. 


As I do not propoſe to go through an 
examen of Mr. Kemble's Hamlet, I ſhall 
add but little more on the ſubject. 

In the impaſtioned ſcene, between Ham- 
let and his Mother, in the third act, 


Kemble's emphaſis and action, however 


different from thoſe of all former Hamlets 
we have ſeen, bore the genuine marks of 
ſolid judgement and exquiſite taſte. I ne- 

ver 
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ver ſaw an audience more deeply affected, 
or more generouſly grateful to the actor 
who had ſo highly raiſed their paſſions. 
Mr. Kemble is tall and well made; his 
countenance expreſſive, his voice ſtrong 
and flexible, his action and deportment a- 


nimated and graceful. His ſalutations are 


ſaid by ſome to be too much ſtudied, and, 
in the ſcene of fencing, too formal and ce- 
remonious. I will not pretend to deter- 
mine, whether trials of {kill and the exerciſe 
with foils, between princes and men of 
high rank, and thoſe of inferior condition, 
are attended with the ſame forms; but 
ſhall obſerve, that, though we are taught 
our outward behaviour by the dancing- 
maſter, the ſalute and addreſs of the well- 


bred man will always diſtinguiſh him from 
his teacher, 


As the managers of both theatres have 
ſeemed to try their ſtrength lately in the play 
of Hamlet, I ſhall take ſome notice of a few 
under parts in the play. — Horatio is an 
excellent character of friendſhip, and fits 
L 4 very 
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very becomingiy on my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Thomas Hull, the friend of Shen— 
ſtone and the approved ſpeaker of Maſon, 
Mr. Whitfield has lately ſucceeded Mr. 
Hull, at Covent-garden, in Horatio; and, 
in action and ſpeech, is c<c2nily becoming, 
At Drury-lane, Mr. Farren, a young ac— 
tor of merit, does juſtice to this amia- 
ble part. He does not endeavour to 
make more of his ſituations in the ſcene 


than he ought ; he obſerves a proper ſub- 


ordination, and keeps in mind the advice 
of the poet, not to o'er fep the modeſty of na- 
ture. The kingly behaviour of Clarke 


ſeems more important than the majeſty of 


Packer, who always ſpeaks ſenſe, but not 
with ſufficient force. The Grave-diggers, 
Parſons and Quick, are admirably matched. 
Though I do not diſlike Mrs. Hopkins in 
the Queen, yet I would rather fee her in 
Mrs. Heidelberg; her excellence is in co- 
medy. Mrs. Inchbald's figure is pleaſing, 


and her judgement ſtronger than her pow- 


er of utterance. 


Dryden. 
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Dryden. 


CHAPTER: . 


The Reſtoration opens the theatres. King's and 
Duke of York's companies. — Shakſpeare leſs 
valued than Fletcher and Jonſon. — Heroic 
tragedy. — Dryden's defence of it.— Maxi- 
min's defiance of the gods. =— Aurenzebe, 
Morat,— Kynaſton and Booth. — Celebrated 
lines on the viciſſitudes of life, with an an- 
fwer: — Dryden forſakes riming tragedy. — 
His All for Love. — The true language of 
tragedy, —Trotlus and Creſſida ;— when re- 
vived.—Old authors cenfired.— Charles II. 
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and Dorſet. — Mermaid, the Devil, Roe- 
buck, &c.--Beef-ſteak club. John Beard. 
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racters of gentlemen.— Lazineſs or inability 
in dramatiſts.— Sir George Etheridge. — 
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Dorimant,—Duke of Dorſet, —Teremy Col- 
lier and Dryden. — Licencious language of 
tragedy. — Dryden's defence of himſelf. — 
His death. 


COON after the Reſtoration of Charles 
II. the doors of the theatre, which 
had been ſhut for twenty years, were thrown 
open. The king and the Duke of York 
formed two ſeparate companies of come- 
dians, who were honoured with the title of 
his majeſty's ſervants. The court directed 
the general taſte, and took the lead in all 
public diverſions, more eſpecially in the 
amuſements of the ſtage. 
In looking over the fragment of Downes, 
I fee little reſpect paid to Shakſpeare, much 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, and ſtill more 
to Ben Jonſon, in proportion to the num- 
ber of his plays. Hart and Mohun, the ma- 
nagers of theking's theatre, revived only three 
of Shakſpeare's plays; and Davenant, at the 
duke's houſe, about five. But, indeed, a re- 
card for the plays of the laſt age, as they were 
| then 
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then called, was ſwallowed up in a paſſion 
for new-fangled compoſitions. Heroic trage- 
dies in rime, fraught with bombaſtic diction 
and extravagant ſentiment, and witty come- 
dies, abounding with ſmart repartee and 
looſe action, were the immediate ſucceſſors 
of the old drama, which was founded on 
nature; where the dialogue was formed 
from genuine manners, the paſſions aroſe 
from character and incident, and the cata- 
ſtrophe was cloſed with an inſtructive moral. 
With much wit, and plauſible argument, 
Dryden has endeavoured to vindicate the 
unnatural flights of his Almanzor and Al- 
mahide, of Tyrannic Love, and others of 
his riming tragedies: but, whatever beau- 
ties of imagination, ſentiment, with harmo- 
ny of numbers, they may contain, no man 
will ſit down to read them, at this day, with- 
out blending laughter and contempt with eſ- 
teem and admiration. Long quotations, 
to prove what is ſo generally known, 
would be impertinent. I ſhall content 
myſelf to produce a ſingular inſtance of 
ranting 
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ranting blaſphemy, for ſuch it was in the 
mouth of Maximin, from the laſt a& of 
the Tyrannic Love : 


What had the gods to do with me or mine! 


Did I moleſt yeur heaven! 
Why ſkould you, then, make Maximin your foe, 
Vho paid you tribute which he need not do 
Your altars I with ſmoke of gum did crown, 

For which you lean'd your hungry noſtrils down; 
All daily gaping for my inceaſe there, 

More than your ſun could draw you in a year. 
And you for this theſe plagues on me have ſent : 
But, by the gods, —Þy Maximin I meant,— 
Henceforth J and my world 


HeoRility with you and yours declare: 

Look to it, gods! for you th'aggreſſors are. 
Ecep you your rain and ſunſhine ig your ſkies, 
And Vil keep back my flame and ſacrifice. 
Your trade of heay*n ſhall ſoon be at a ſtand, 
And all your goods lie heavy on your hand. 


An audience, who could bear fuck rants 
as this, and reliſh the following ſcene with 
Placidius, who ſtabs the Emperor, and is, in 
his turn, ſtabbed by him, muſt have had 
a very particular taſte for bombaſt in 
words and abſurdity in action. Such au- 

ditors 
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tors muſt have been very unqualified judges 
of Shakſpeare, Jonſon, and Fletcher. 


Dryden's laſt and moſt perfect tragedy 
in rime was Aurengzebe. In thi: play, the 
paſſions are ſtrongly depicted, the charace. 
ters well diſcriminated, and the diction 
more familiar and dramatic, than in any of 
his preceding pieces. Hart and Mohun 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cha- 
racters of Aurengzebe and theold Emperor. 
Mrs. Marſhall was admired in Nourmahul; 
and Kynaſton has been much extolled, by 
Cibber, for his happy expreſſion of the ar- 
rogant and ſavage fierceneſs in Morat. — 
Booth, in ſome part of this character,” 
ſays the ſame critical hiſtorian, © was too 
tame, from an apprehenſion of raiſing the 
mirth of the audience improperly.” 

Though I pay great deference to Cib- 
ber's judgement, yet I am not ſure whether 
Booth was not in the right. And I cannot 
help approving the anſwer, which this ac- 


tor gave to one who told him he was ſur- 
priſed 
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priſed that he neglected to give a ſpirited 
turn to the paſſage in queſtion : 


NOURMA H Ul. 


»Tyill not be ſafe to let him live an hour. 


MOR A T. 
FlI do't to ſhew my arbitrary power, 


© Sir,” ſaid Booth, it was not through 
negligence, but by deſign, that I gave no 
ſpirit to that ludicrous bounce of Morat. 
I know very well, that a laugh of approba- 
tion may be obtained from the under- 
ſtanding few ; but there 1s nothing more 
dangerous than exciting the laugh of ſim- 
pletons, who know not where to ſtop. 
The majority is not the wiſeſt part of the 
audience; and, for that reaſon, I will run 
no hazard,'* 

The court greatly encouraged the play of 
Aurengzebe. The author tells us, in his de- 
dication, that Charles II. altered an incident 
in the plot, and pronounced it to be the beſt 
of all Dryden's tragedies. It was revived at 
Drury-lane, about the year 1726, with the 

public 
L Life of Booths by Th. Cibber, 


— 


— — — 


- 
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public approbation: the old Emperor, 
Mills; Wilks, Aurengzebe; Booth, Mo- 
at; Indiana, Mrs. Oldfield; Nourmahul, 
Mrs. Porter; Meleſinda, the firſt wife of 
Theophilus Cibber, a very pleaſing actreſs, 
in perſon agreeable, and in private life 
unblemiſhed. She died in 1733. 
In this tragedy, Aurengzebe's complaint, 
of the viciſſitudes and diſappointments of life, 
is forcibly deſcribed and beautifully varied, 
It is ſtill repeated by all lovers of poetry : 


When I conſider life, *tis all a cheat; 
| Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Truſt on, in hopes tomorrow will repay ; 
Tomorrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lies more; and, when it ſays we ſhall be bleſs'd 
With new joys, cuts off what we poſſeſs'd. 
Strange cozenage ! None would live paſt years again, 
Yet all hope pleaſure from what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life hope to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly runnings cannot give. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemic gold, 
W hich fools us young and beg ggars us when old ! 


In the judgement of Addiſon, * theſe are 
the beſt lines in the play. But the re- 


Py 


— gorge 
* Spectator. 
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ply of Nourmahul, which contains a very 
full and pertinent anſwer to Aurengzebe, 
I never heard any body mention except Dr. 
Johnſon : 


N OUR M AH Uu. 


*Tis not for nothing that we life purſue: 

It pays our hopes with ſomething that is new. 
Each day's a miſtreſs unenjoy'd before; 

Like travellers, we are pleas'd with ſeeing more, 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not hurry to your journey's end. 


But, notwithſtanding Dryden had ex- 
erted all his ſtrength to excel in this ſpecies 
of riming tragedy, and had defended it 
very ably in his excellent Eſſay on dramatic 
Poetry, he at laſt grew tired of his bells, and 
wiſhed to be a riming packhorſe no longer. 
This he confeſſes in the prologue to this 
very play : | 

But he has now another taſte of wit; 


And, to confefs a truth, though out of time, 
Grows weary of his long-lov'd miftreſs, rime. 


Having ſeen, in all probability, thoſe 
eminent actors, Hart and Mohun, in the 
| much- 
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much- admired ſcene of contention in the 
fourth act of Julius Cæſar, he breaks out, 
in the ſame prologue, into a generous 
confeſſion of Shakſpeare's ſuperiority : 


But, ſpite of all his pride, a ſecret ſhame 
Invades his breaſt at Shakſpeare's ſacred name |! 
And, when he hears his godlike Romans rage, 
He, in a juſt deſpair, would quit the ſtage, 


Two years after Aurengzebe had been 
acted, Dryden brought to the ſtage his 
All for Love; which is, I think, the firſt 
play, after the Reſtoration, in which was 
revived the true dramatic ſtyle. 

The ſcene between Antony and Venti- 
dius, in the firſt act of this play, 1s written 
in ſuch colloquial language as might be 
ſpoken by the humbleſt and the molt « ex- 
alted characters: a 


rn 
I would be private: leave me. 


VENTIDIqTU'S 
—— Sir, I love you, 
And therefore will not leave you. 


Vor. III. M ANTONY. 
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ANT ON x. 
— i Actium, Acti um, oh! 


rin. 


It ſits too near you. 


ANTON F. 


Here, here, it lies] a lump of lead by day; 


And, in my ſhort, diſtracted, nightly ſlumbers, 


The hag that rides me in my dreams 


VENT ID3V 3. 
Out with it ; give it vent. 


ANTONY, 


8 — Urge not my ſhame, 
I loſt a battle! | | | 


VENTIDqIU 


—— 90 has Julius done, 


ANTON Y, 


Thou favour'ſt me, and ſpeak'ſt not half thou think'ft 


For Julius fought it out, and loſt it fairly; 
But Antony —— 


VENTIDIU 5s, 


— Nay, {top not. 


This is the true language of nature, and 
of ſuch paſſion as is congenial to the breaſt 
of every man. In this interview, of An- 
tony and his General, the poet ſeems to 
have exhauſted his ſtrength : the reſt of 
the play, though not careleſſly written, is 
much inferior to this noble outſet. 


In a year or two after, Dryden gave a 
freſh proof of his veneration for Shak- 
ſpeare, by reviving his Troilus and Creſſida 
with conſiderable alterations and improve- 
ments. The noble ſcene, between Troilus 
and Hector, in the third act, is the inven- 
tion of the reviver, and written in emula- 
tion of the quarrel between Brutus and 
Caſſius in Julius Cæſar. This play was 
revived by Rich, at Covent- garden, in 
1734. Walker acted Hector with his u- 
ſual ſpirit and animated action; Troilus 
fell to Ryan's ſhare; Quin was eſteemed 
an admirable Therſites; and Hippiſley ex- 
cited much mirth in Pandarus. Mrs. Bu- 


his chanan, a very fine woman and a pleafing 


M 2 actreſs, 
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actreſs, who died ſoon after in childbed, 
was the Creſſida. Mr. Lacy, late manager 
of Drury-lane, ated Agamemnon; and 
Tom Chapman pleaſed himſelf with the ob- 
ſtreperous and diſcordant utterance of 
Diomed's paſſion for Creſſida. 

Dryden, at the ſame time that he juſ- 
tified the new ſpecies of heroic plays in 
rime, boldly attacked the comedies of the 
former age. The poets, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, were, it ſeems, very 
low in their humour, and dull and unre- 
fined in their dialogue. They were not fo 
witty and ſmart in their repartees as the 


dramatiſts of their own times. Nay, he 


he boaſts that theladies and gentlemen in his 
days ſpoke more wit in converſation than the 
old dramatiſts in their plays. This ſuperio- 
rity, in elegance of ſtyle, Dryden attributes 
to the influence of the court, and more par- 


ticularly to the authority of Charles himſelf.” 


The king had, indeed, by his exile, gain- 
ed an education which few other princes 
could obtain. His misfortunes were, in 

this reſpect, of ſervice to him. By them 
7 he 
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he was obliged to converſe with diffe- 
rent ranks of men; and this contributed 
to ſtore his mind with knowledge, and 
ſoften his manners. He was univerſally 
ſaid to be the beſt-bred man in his do- 
minions. With ſcarcely any virtues, he 
had many amiable qualities ; his affability 
and condeſcenſion were the charms, 
which, like a veil, covered the worſt. part 
of his character. But Charles contribu- 
ted, more than any of his courtiers, to 
plunge the nation into vice and profligacy. 
During his whole reign, of twenty-four 
years, the kingdom was in a ſtate of diſſi- 
pation and ebriety; from which neither 
the plague in 1655, nor the dreadful fire 
of London the year after, nor two diſ- 
aſtrous Dutch wars, with an unfortunate 
conſpiracy againſt the public tranquillity, 
called the popiſh plot, could rouſe thera, 
The two choice favourites of Charles were 
the witty but infamous Duke of Buckingham, 
and the lively but abandoned Rocheſter. 
It is true, he courted the friendſhip of all 
the wits of his time, and particularly the a- 

3 miable 
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miable Lord Dorſet; but he, obſerving 
the king to have no real integrity or worth, 
honeſtly rejected the friendſhip of a man, 
whom, in his heart, he deſpiſed. 

It is pleaſant to hear ryden and others 
very gravely aſſure us, that it was utterly 
impoſſible that the characters of our old 
| Poets could talk like gentlemen, becauſe 
the authors themſelves kept low company. 
The Mermaid, the Devil, and the Boar, 
it ſeems, did not receive ſuch pleaſant 
and witty fellows, in the reign of Queen 
Beſs or of James I. as thoſe who frequented 
the Royal Oak, the Mitre, and the Roe- 
buck, in the days of Charles II. Beau- 
mont, who, I believe, was no ill judge of 
mirth and good company, in an epiſtle to 
Ben Jonſon, talks with rapture of the rich 
banquet of wit and admirable converſation 
which they had enjoyed at the Mermaid. 
Nor can I think ſo meanly of Ben Jonſon's 
club, at the Devil, as Dryden affects to do: 


that ſociety could never be contemptible 
which had Ben at the head of it, with 


ane, Fletcher, and Beaumont, his 
aſſociates; 
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aſſociates; who were occaſionally joined 


by Selden, Martin, Morley, afterwards 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, Edmund Waller, 
and others of equal eminence. The beef- 
ſteak club, with their jolly preſident, John 
Beard, is ſurely one of the moſt reſpectable 
aſſemblies of jovial and agreeable compa- 
nions in this metropolis; but I believe 
their good ſenſe will hinder them from 
claiming a monopoly of cheerfulneſs ; they 
will not fay that their predeceſſors were 
dull blockheads, becauſe they are dead, 
and they themſelves are alive and merry : 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

I have ſaid, that the two deareſt 
companions of Charles were Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham and Wilmot Earl of 
of Rocheſter : the latter confeſſed, to Dr. 
Burnet, that, for five years ſucceſſively, 
he had been in a ſtate of ebriety ; and the 
former, notwithſtanding his high rank in 
life and uncommon vein of wit, became at 
laſt ſo odious for his vices, that his com- 
pany was at length as much ſhunned as it 
had been before ſought after and courted. 

M 4 | In 
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In the preface to an edition of Valentinian, 
altered from Fletcher by Rocheſter, Mr. 
Wolſley, the editor, reproaches the origi- 
nal writer for keeping low company. — 
Could he poſſibly aſſociate with men of 
worſe principles, more debauched, and 
more meanly diſſipated, than his friend, 
the earl? Theſe bleſſed exemplars of 
courtly gallantry and faſhionable wit, to 
whom no man in his proper ſenſes could 
be a companion, were the bright meteors 
of a giddy age; and ſuch as Dryden would 
oppoſe to the inferior ſociety which Jonſon 
and Shakſpeare were reduced to the neceſſity 
of meeting. It is true, theſe antiquated men 
wanted that which the others enjoyed in a 
high degree, a reliſn for blaſphemy and 
protaneneſs,* with a ſovereign contempt 
for all order and decency. Of all their vices, 
ebriety ſeems to have been the moſt innocent. 


The 


1 "IE 


* If the reader has an inclination to be acquainted 
with the wit and frolics of this ſort of gentlemen, let 
him turn to honeſt Antony Wood's Diary of his Life, 
and read the hiſtory of a merry bout at the Cock in 
Bow-ſtrect : p. 187. 
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The beſt method, of trying the intrinſic 
merit of contending genius, is to compare 
the different compoſitions ofeach. Let meaſk, 
Whether the gentlemen, in the comedies of 
our old bards, Shakſpeare, Jonſon, and Flet- 
cher, are not as replete with wit, and as free 
from low vulgarity, as thoſe of Dryden, 
Wycherly, and Otway ? Can they honeſt- 
ly place their Wildbloods, Rodophils, 
Woodalls, Horners, Courtines, and Beau- 
gards, in competition with the Mercutio 
and Benedic of Shakſpeare, the Valentine 
and Loveleſs of Fletcher, or the Truewits 
and Clerimonts of B. Jonſon? Dryden's 
contempt of Mercutio is a ſevere cenſure on 
his want of attention to that admirable 
character. | 
The only dramatic writer, in all Charles's 
reign, who wrote with ſome decency of 
manners and modeſty of language, was 
Sir George Etheridge. His Man of Mode 
1s the original of that ſpecies of dramatic 
writing called genteel comedy. The ſe- 


cond Duke of Dorſet aſſured a gentleman, 
as 
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as greatly eſteemed for his learning and abi- 
Bties as his humanity and integrity,“ that 
Dorimant was formed from two originals : 
his father, the witty Earl of Dorſet, and 
Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. This charac- 
ter is properly the firſt fine gentleman of 
the Engliſh ſtage ; a more gay and ſpirited 
man of pleafure has not been drawn fince, 
unleſs we except the Sir Harry Wildair of 
Farquhar. 

But the poets of Charles's days, either 
from idleneſs or want of ability, deprived 
the ſtage of that noble ornament of the co- 
mic muſe, the poetic ſtyle, which was the 
growth of our country, and equally un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans as to 
eur neighbours, the French. It is true, 
as Mr. Seward very judicionfly obſerves, 
* that, although the Greeks did not whol- 
by deprive comedy of metre, they left it not 
the ſhadow of poetic diction or ſentiment. 
But the Britons not only retained metre in 

their 


* Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
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their comedy, but alſo the ſtrength and 
nerves of poetry; which,' ſays the ſame 


writer, © was a good deal owing to our 


blank verſe ; which, at the ſame time that 


it is capable of the higheſt ſublimity, the 


moſt extenſive and nobleſt harmony of tra- 
gic and epic, yet, when uſed familiarly, is 
ſo near the ſermo pedeſtris, fo eaſy and na- 
tural, as to be well adapted to the drolleſt 
comic dialogue.“ 

Our dramatic poets, though unwilling to 
reform themſelves, at laſt found, in Col- 
her, a ſevere, but juſt, corrector of their 
indecencies and blaſphemy. The phyſic 
he adminiſtered was ſo powerful, that a 
ſudden and almoſt effectual reformation 
took place. Dryden himſelf, who ſeldom 
gave up an argument to his adverſary, 
ſhrunk from the charge and pleaded guilty. 
The city of London was under particular 
obligations to this ſatirical critic ; for a ci- 
tizen, and eſpecially an alderman, was ſure 


to 


* Seward's preface to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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to be the poets game; he was at once 
dubbed a wittol and a cuckold. I believe, 
fince Collier's book was publiſhed, our 
magiſtrates of London have pretty much 
eſcaped the ridicule of theatrical horns. — 
But Dryden, though he owned his guilt 
in very plain terms, would not quit the 
field without the throwing a few ſtones at 
his monitor. He fays, I think, with juſ- 
tice, that Collier was too much given to 
horſe-play in his raillery ; for his wit was 


blunt, though ſevere; and his ſtyle, though 


forcible was coarſe. *© I will not,” ſays 


Dryden, ſay, that the zeal of God's 


houſe hath eaten him up, but I am fure it 
has devoured ſome part of his good man- 
ners.“ In farther defence of himfelf and 
his poetic brothers, he confidently aſſerts, 
* there is more bawdy in one play of Beau- 


mont and Fletcher, the Cuſtom of the 


Country, than in all ours together.” That 
play has indeed much bad language in it, 
and ſome indecent characters ; but no can- 
did reader will ſay, that it is without ſcenes 


Which 
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which are quite irreprehenſible, and ſome 
perſonæ which no audience can diſlike. — 
But Dryden ſhould have called to mind his 
own Limberham, or Kind Keeper. This 
comedy, from the beginning to the end, is 
one ſcene of lewdneſs and debauchery, 
without one ſober dialogueand one ſufferable 
character. Father Aldo, whom, in the 
dramatis perſonæ, he terms an honeſt, 
good-natured, free-hearted, old gentleman 
of the town, is the moſt abandoned de- 
bauchee that ever ſpent his time in a bro- 
thel. This wretch, who 1s, through age, 
incapable of all ſenſual enjoyment himſelf, 
becomes the ſervile and willing agent to 


ſupply the fuel of vice to others. 
We cannot wonder, at the time ſuch 


plays as Limberham were repreſented, wo- 
men of character were deprived of theatri- 
cal entertainment. In thoſe days, it was a 
conſtant practice for the ladies to ſend their 
friends, of the male ſex, as ſpies, or ſcouts, 
to obſerve the firſt night of repreſentation. 
The playhouſe was then fo offenſive, that 

the 
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the citizens kept aloof from it, till the poets 
of their own faction brought whig poli- 
tics to combat with tory principles. 

Icould havewiſhed, that indecency had not 
ſtepped from the ſock to the buſkin: Dryden 
and Lee threw much obſcenity, as well as pro- 
faneneſs, into their moſt admired heroic plays. 
Should we allow, that Lee's Sophoniſba has 
many tender and paſſionate thoughts, it 
mult be owned that it abounds in paſlages 
fit only for a houſe of entertainment. 
The old Emperor, and Nourmahul, his 
wife, in Aurengzebe, reproach one ano- 
ther in terms unſuitable to common decen- 
cy as well as dignity of character. 

But here let me ſtop; to make out a pro- 
ceſs againſt Dryden would be as cruel as 
ungrateful. The Engliſh verſification is 
more indebted to him than to half the poets 
from Chaucer's time to the preſent. Much 
has been ſaid of this great author's perſonal 
conduct, of his religion, and morals. — 
Let me here quote a paſlage in his vindica- 
tion, written by himſelf in a letter to John 

Dennis : 
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Dennis: For my principles of religion, I will 
not juſtify them to you: I know yours are far 
different. For the fame reaſen, I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of my principles of ſlate : T believe you, 
in yours, follow the diftates of your reaſon, as 
J, in mine, do thoſe of my conſcience; if I 
thought myſelf in an error, I would retract it. 
For my morals, between man and man, I am 
not to be my own judge. I appeal to the 
world, if I have deceived or defrauded any 
man; and, for my pri vate converſation, they, 


who ſee me every day, can be the beſt witneſſes 
whether or no it be blameleſs and inoffenſiue. — 


This letter was written about the year 
1694, ſome time before he. undertook his 
Tranſlation of Virgil. Dryden died of a 
mortification which began in his foot; and, 
ſome hours before his death, he charged 
his ſon, Charles, not to permit a ſurgeon 
to makes any operation on pretence of 
working a cure. 
Dr. Johnſon's Life of Dryden is a moſt 
valuable acquiſition to learning; the cri- 
ticiſm is profound and the biography exact. 
| Otway. 
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Otway. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Dryden fond of high-ſfounding diftion, — In- 
ftances of it from Don Sebaſtian. — Otaway ; 
— the firſt writer of genuine tragedy. — 
Wrote his firſt tragedies in rime.— Alcibia- 
des.— Mrs. Elizabeth Barry.— Don Car- 
4s. Dryden. Bobeme and Mrs. Seymour. 
 Otmway's defects. —His Caius Marius, — His 
praiſe of Shakſpeare. — Underhill and 
Nokes. — Epilogue to Caius Marius. — The 


Orphan. — Plot. Language. — Venice pre- * 
ſerved. —Shakſpeare.—Acaſto.— Charles II. 3 
— Duke of Ormond. — Duke of Bucking= of 
bam. — Anecdote of Carey Dillon and the CC 
Duke of Ormond. — Otway's di iſreſpeft for la 
the clergy ; — unjuft.— Eminent divines.— le 
L' Eftrange.— Euripides, — Two laſt lines of ſt 
the Orphan. Oedipus.— Firſt actors Us the be 
Orpban— Betterton,— Mountfort.— Wil- lay 


hams, 
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liams. — Contention between Powel and Jul. 
liams. — Smith's epitaph written by Booth. 
— Some anecdotes of the life of Mrs. Barry. 
Earle, Rocheſter. — Tragedy of the Earl 
of Efſex. — Rueeen Elizabeth.— Mrs. Por- 
ter. Mrs. Barry' s excellence-achnow ledged 
y Betterton.— Laſt part ſhe played. 9 
death and epitaph. — Cauſe of her death. — 
Chamont.—T he elder Mills.—21yin.— Bo:th 
and Walker i in Polydore. — N. 71s Caſtalio. 


Barry. — Mr. Garri CR, — Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Cibber. 


OTWITHSTANDING I had obſer- 
ved, tothe honour of Dryden, that he 
was the firſt of our dramatic poets, in the 
reign of Charles II. who, from his imitation 
of Shakſpeare's manner, revived natural and 
colloquial dialogue in tragedy, yet it muſt be 
ſaid, that he retained, to the laſt, a predi- 
lection for the marvellous and high ſounding 
{tyle. Though he had it in his power to 
be the lawful monarch of true poetical 
language, he could not abandon the ſwell 
„Vor, III. N and 
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and turbulent diction of the arbitrary ty- 
rant. What can we ſay in defence of ma- 
ny rhapſodical effuſions in one of his beſt 
tragedies, Don Sebaſtian, K. of Portugal ? 
Dorax, after | deſcribing, in very noble 
terms, the character of Sebaſtian, wiſhes 
to have fought him and to have died with 
him : * 
I, too, would have been ſlain, 
That, catching hold upon his flitting ghoſt, 


I might have robb'd bim of his op” aing heavy” a. = 


And dragg'd him down with me, ſpite of 1 
nation! 


And Sebaſtian himſelf: 


Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me}! 
WM have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.! .! 


To Thomas Otway was amr the ho- 
nour of giving tragedy its true and genuine 
tone of language, diveſted of unnatural 
flight and unneceſſary pomp. This writer 
began, like the reſt of our dramatic pocts 
in that age, with tragedy in rime. In his 
Alcibiades, the firſt and weakeſt of his tra- 

gedies, 
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gedies, the public found enough to be 
pleaſed; and, in this play, the great ac- 
treſs, Mrs. Barry, gave the firſt indication 
of her riſing merit. In his ſecond drama- 
tic piece, he formed his plot from St. 
Real's Hiſtory of Don Carlos, Prince of 
Spain. It was acted with very great ap- 
plauſe, and contributed at once to raiſe the 
reputation and mend the fortune of the au- 
thor. In his preface; Otway gives a ſhott 


anecdote of an thvious poet, 'who declared, 


That, egad, - he bnd not @ linè in Don Carlos 
be wanld bs the diithor of. Itt the Rehieatfal, 
gad is a favourite and frequent expreſſion 
of Poet Bayes F Dryden, who had ho ſmall 
ſhare of envy, Was, in all probability, the 
perſon aimed at. Por Carlos corttintted 
long a favourite drama; it was revived, a. 
bove fifty years fnce, at the theatre iti 
Lineobys-inm fields; when Boheme's ac- 
tion in Philip, and Mrs. Seymour, by her 
excellence in the Queen, rendered their 
names celebrated, and contributed to eſta- 

eee ee bliſh 
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bliſh a company ſtruggling with difficul- 


ties. 


But Otway wanted the variety and har- 
mony of Dryden's numbers; nor had he 
his various learning, or reaſoning faculty, 
to embelliſh and diverſify his tragedies in 
rime. He ſoon followed that poet's ex- 
ample, and relinquiſhcd his chiming fetters 
for blank verſe, which approaches neareſt 
to the iambic of the antients. Otway, 
like Dryden, warmed his genius with the 
fire of Shakſpeare; but, not content with 
borrowing from his original, he ſtole whole 
ſcenes. from Romeo. and Juliet, and in- 
corporated them in his Caius Marius: this, 
indeed, he acknowledges in his prologue. 
The encomium, which he beſtows on the 
old bard, deſerves a place amongſt thoſe 
which are accumulated to his honour in 
the laſt edition of Johnſon and Steevens : : 


Our Shakſpeare wrote, too, in an age a8 ; bled; b 
zue happieſt poet of his time; arid beſt. 
A gracious prince's favour cheer'd his muſe, 
A conſtant favour he ne er fear'd to loſe. 

8 | as Therefore 
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Therefore he wrote with fancy unconfin'd, 

And thoughts that were immortal as his mind; 

And, from the crop of his luxurious pen, 

E'er ſince, ſucceeding poets humbly glean. 

Though much the moſt unworthy of the throng, 

Ouc this-day's poet fears he has done him wrong : - 

Like greedy beggars, that ſteal ſheaves away, 
 Yow'!] find he has rifled him of half a play. 

Amidſt his baſer droſs you'll ſee it ſhine, 

Moft beautiful, amazing, and divine! 


Notwithſtanding the merit of ſuch a co- 
alition as Shakſpeare and Otway, and the 
excellent acting of Betterton, Smith, and 
Mrs. Barry, in the tragic fcenes of the play, 
I believe it chiefly owed its ſupport to Un- 
derhill in Sulpitius, and Nokes in the 
Nurſe, who, in this part, excited ſuch re- 
peated merriment, that he carried the name 
of Nurſe Nokes to his grave. Edmund 
Smith, in his Elegy on the Death of Phi- 
lps, has given a diverting picture of this 
inimitable droll, who ſhone equally in 
burleſquing tragedy as in acting comic cha- 
racters: 


N 3 So, 
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So, when Nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſhambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh cyes, 
Wich dangling hands he ſtrokes th'imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 

The pomp and ſound the whale buffoon diſplay'd, 
And Ammon's ſon more mirth than Gomes made. 


The ſuperior power of pleaſing an au- 


dience, in Underhill and Nokes, is ac- 
knowledged, by the author, in the epilogue, 
ſpoken by Mrs. Barry : 


And now for you, who here come wrapp'd io elokes 
Only for love of Underhill and Nurſe Nokes, 


Otway's quitting the military life 1s alſa 


pointed out in the ſame epilogue : : 


But which amongſt you is there to be found 
Will take his third day's pawn for fifty pound? 
Or, no he is caſhier'd, will fairly venture 
To give him ready money for's debenture? 
Therefore, when he receiv'd that tata! doom, 
This play came forth, in hopes his friends would 
come 
To help a poor diſbanded ſoldier home, 


From theſe lines, we may candidly and 
fairly conclude, that Otway's leaving the 
army was attended with no diſgrace. 

= But 


But the reputation of Otway for pathe- 
tic powers was, by the ſucceſs of his Or- 
phan, juftly exalted above all the drama- 
tifts of his own and ſucceeding times. The 
characters, by being brought nearer to the 

condition of the audience, more deeply in- 
tereſt their pafſions than the fate and for- 
tune of perſons who are eminently placed 
above them. | 
A young lady, deſtitute of fortune, and 
who had loft her parents, left, when a 
child, to the care and protection of a no- 
bleman, the friend of her dead father, is 
paſſionately ſolicited by his two ſons, Cat- 
talio and Polydore. The pretenſions of the 
elder, unknown to his brother, are found- 
ed on honourable love. The younger, 
confiding in the ſincerity of his brother's 
declaration, that he would never marry 
Monimia, but ſtrive to gain her for a miſ- 
treſs, is impelled to affront her with his 

brutal paſſion, as ſhe rightly terms it; for 
his addreſs, however juſtified in the rank 
ap of Charles II. would ſcarcely now be 
N 4 tolerated 
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tolerated in a brothel, During the pro- 
greſs of their courtſhip, Chamont, the 
young lady's brother arrives; and, on the 
information of an old woman, whom the 
author's poetical fancy transforms into a 
witch, he queſtions his fiſter on her pre- 
ſent ſituation. The ſcene is varied with 
beautiful imagery and affecting paſſion. — 
Polydore, the younger brother, by the 
help of a page, diſcovers Caſtalio's trea- 
chery ; and, not knowing of their mar- 
riage, liſtens, and overhears the appoint- 
ment of the new-married pair. By a ſtra- 
tagem, He contrives to impoſe himſelf, in 
the dark, on Monimia, for his brother; 
and enjoys her. The diſtreſs, - raiſed in 
conſequence of this, ends in the at of 
the lady and the two rival brothers. 

From a plot ſo ſimple, the author has 
raiſed pathetic ſcenes, which, from their 
firſt repreſentation to the preſent day, have 
melted into tenderneſs the heart of every 
* The language is eaſy, flowing, 
and familiar; ſufficiently forcible, without 

degenerating 


„ ty ne © 


degenerating into vulgariſm ; it is occa- 
fionally ſtrengthened by pleafing deſcription 
and warm imagery. Had it been raiſed to 
greater force, by higher exertion of the 
poet, it would neither have ſuited the plot 
nor the characters. That his ſtyle was 
more energetic, in his tragedy of Venice 
Preſerved, muſt be attributed to the dif- 
ference of fable and the perſons employed 
in it. He, that delineates in his mind the 
deſtruction of a ſtate, or kingdom, will 
immediately find a more animated ſtyle riſe 
to his imagination than that which de- 
ſcribes the diſtreſſes of a private family.— 
In Shakſpeare, the very idea of a conſpira- 
cy fires his thoughts. and flevates * Ho" 
guage.“ FE: 28fp3. TÞ 

In.the. character of Lende N Way 
drawn a portrait of a worthy nobleman, . 
who; retired from court, retains his vene- 
ration and loyalty for his royal maſter.—— 
This) e this author has given. a goa png, 
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of courts, and more particularly that of 
Charies II. I think an attentive reader may 
ſe in the deſcription of it given by Acaſto 
m the ſecond act. After which, the good 
old man breaks out into a warn encomĩium 
4 Charles II. . 


. | my 2 75 Ves, my afpiring boys, 

Yeu ſhall have dufiueth when your maſter wants you ! 
Lou cannot ſerve a nobler. I have ferv'd him. 

In this. aid body yet the marks remain: | 

Of many wounds. ve, with this cen, gau 
His right, n in the * of rank rebelticn Fo © 
And, when a ſbul-· mouth d trai tor once profan'd 

Hs facred name, with my good ſabre drawn, 
Ln at the head of all his giddy rout, 

1 Ir clove the rebel to the chine ! ! 


Of all the-noblemers, "who, in Gene 
of Charles II. diſtinguiſhed themſelves for 
2 attachment to their royal maſ- 
ter, James Duke of Ormond ſtands the 
rü and I cannot avoid conjecturing, 
that his character is here ſhadowed, at leaſt 


part of it, under Acaſto. What ſtrength- 
etts my opinion 1s the diſcourſe of the two 


nite, Paulino and Erneſto, im the firſt 
ſcene. 
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ſcene. Paulino, after expreſſing his won- 
der, that Acaſto ſhould ſtill perſiſt in ha- 
ting the court, where he was born and 
bred, is informed, by Erneſto, that he 
had reaſon for his diſguſt: 


— When, for what he had borne, 
Long and faithful toil, he might have claim'd 
Places in honour and employment high, 

A huffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, eringing, coward, 
A canker-worm of peace, was rais'd above him.“ 


That Ormond was diſplaced from his 
government of Ireland, where he was be. 
loved by all ranks of people, by the 
ungrateful Charles, to gratify the worſt 
man in the kingdom, Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, is a fact, to which, I think, 
Otway alludes. It is true, Ormond did 
not, like Acaſto, retire from court, but 
kept his e of ſteward of the houſehold ; 

which 


R —— n * a 
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* In theſe. attributes of a baſe mind, we ſee the ge- 
nuine character of Buckingham; who, it is believed, 
formed a treacherous deſign, by his inſtrument, Blood, 
to aſſaſſinate this worthy nobleman, 
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which office, Charles, who reſpected · vir- 
tues, though he wanted the honeſty to 
unitate them, had not the courage to take 
from him. The king, who was extremely 
affable, and made it his conſtant buſineſs 
to pleaſe every man with his converſation, 

when he went to the levee, faw Ormond 
always ready to pay his court; but, by 
Buckingham's influence, he could neither 
ſpeak to nor look at him. - This behaviour 
was copied by all who frequented the court 
with a view to gain employment or to ſe- 
cure the miniſtet 8 favour. But thoſe, 


who had nothing to aſk, and went there 


only to make their bows, formed a circle 
about Ormond, and'liſtened with great at- 
tention to his aifcourſe. It happened, one 


day, that the king, ſtruck with the reſpect 


paid to his old loyal ſervant, was willing 
to break through his forced ſilence, and 
ſpeak to him; but the favourite's preſence 
embarraffed him fo much, that Bucking- 
ham, in a. whiſper, ſaid to the king, I 
will. your: een would reſolve me one 

e N queſtion: 


o T W A x. 1th 
queſtion : Is the Duke of Ormond out of 
favour with your majeſty, or is your mal 
jeſty out of favour with the Duke of Or- 
mond? for, of the two, you ſeem to be in 
moſt confuſion.'* This good man's opi- 
nion of the court may. be gathered from 
what he ſaid to Cary Dillon, aftewards 
Lord Roſcommon. Dillon preſſed * the 
duke to uſe his intereſt for a ſuit he had'to 
the king ; alſuring him, at the ſame time, 
that he had no friend at court but God and 
his lordſhip: Alas! poor Cary,” aid the 
duke, thou couldſt not have two flends 
that have lefs intereſt at court, or less 
m_ ſhewn them there. We OF CY CIO 

1 ſhall conclude what I have to ty, 0 Jon 
this matter, with an account of Charts 5 
ſubſequent behaviou? to Ormotid ; ' which 
is fo remarkable, that, thou ugh it confers 
ſome little honour on the ng, it. throws 4 A 
luſtre on th duke's charidt "WA bh ne- 


thing can tarniſh. 


After 


® Carte's Life of Ormond, Vol. II. 
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After the king had, for ſeveral years, 
treated the Duke of Ormond with cold- 
neſs and neglect, on a ſudden he invited 
him to ſupper : he treated him with ſuch 
familiarity and kindneſs as if nothing had 
happened, and appointed him once more 
to the government of Ireland. The next 
day, at the levee, Charles ſaid to his cour- 
tiers: Yonder comes Ormond ; I have 
done all I can to diſoblige that man, and 
to make him as diſcontented as others : 
but be will not be di ;ſobliged with me; he will 
be loyal, in ſpite of my teeth. — I muſt een 


take him in again; and he is the fitteſt 
perſon. to go to Ireland.” 


If I am deceived in my conjecture, 
reſpecting the application of Acaſto's cha- 
racter to the Duke of Ormond, I ſhall 
only have amuſed my readers with ſome 
anecdotes which are not to be found in the 
general hiſtory of this te 


Act 


OT WA Yo: 


Act II. 
Chamont and the Chaplain, 


en AMON r. 


ae but thou art a hypocrite. Is there not aae_ 

Of all chy tribe that's honeſt in your ſehools? 
| Ye all live lo: heſome, ſervile, ſneaking, lives 3 3 1. 
| Not free enough to practiſe generous truth, 

Though you pretend to teach it to the world. * 


Men, immerſed in luxury ad debauche- 
ry, as Otway and his brother- poets were in 
the reign of Charles, could not be very 
impartial judges of a clergyman AY facred 
function or character. They had no ap- 
portunity to be acquainted with the worthy 
men of that order ; their time was diſlipa- 
ted in places which were unknown even. to 
ſober laymen. Otway Was. the ſon of a 
clergyman, who left him, for inheritance, 
as he himſelf has told us,“ nothing but his 


loyalty ; 3, and this. alone might ſurely have 


En his Aurel. an on the order. 
WIG But, 


In his dedicution. 
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But, if ever the clergy of this country de- 
ſerved eſteem and reſpect, it was during 
the reign of this abandoned monarch. 
— Before the reſtoration of Charles, 
the church of England had endured” a 
twenty years perſecution ; and, from that 
fiery trial, came out more pure and bright. 
Such ornaments of piety and learning can 
hardly be produced in any period of our 
hiſtory, as at that time ſhone out with 
fuperior luſtre. — The names of Wil- 
kins, Cudworth, Barrow, Tillstfon;,” Stil- 
lingfleer, Whichcot, Scot, Patrick, Bur- 
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= * and Sharp, to whom many more 
might be added, will TR what T have 
aſſerted. 1112 112113 — 3# 25 172171 


That bouteſeu, Sir Katt brbasge 
towards the latter end of Charles's reign, 
dy his inflimmatory paper, called the Ob- 
ſervator, endeavoured to miſlead the clergy 
in general. But ſuch men as T have men- 
rioned were not to be ſhaken-or biafſed by 
a hacknied incendiary. The intereſted and 


Fanatic part of the clergy,- and ſueh all 
churches have, were, indeed, dupes to 
L'Eſtrange 


L'Eſtrange and their own paſſions; but 
the greater PRs to their honour, remained 
untainted. - 1 55 


Aa IV. scene 1 
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Acaſto, Chamont, Wein 


4 
- £25 * 


ACAST 0. 


You talk to me in parables, , Chamont. 
You may have known that I'm no wordy a man. 
Fine ſpeeches are the inſtruments of knaves, 


Or ſools that uſe them when they v want good ſenſe. 

But honeſty OPEN 
Needs no diſguiſe: or ornament, — 
Be plain. | Es 


Few of our r dramatic poets, except Dry- 
dey and Congreve, ſeem to have had any ac- 
quaintance with the Greek tragedians ; „ I. 
ſhould otherwiſe have ſuſpected, that Ot- 
way had, in the above lines of Acaſto, 
imitàted the following fpeech, of Polynices 
to his alte Eteocles, in the Phœniſſæ 


TV 90 | 


of Euripides; de 0 v0 
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Exe Yap auro i od adixes v, 


Noc c aur, Pappaaruy geura. go 


The words of truth are ſimple; Juſtice needs not 
The circling train of wily argument, 

Clear in its proofs, Injuſtice, in itſelf 
Unſound, requires the medicinal en 

Of gloſing ſophiſtry. Pk OTH: £4 
Potter's Euri pides, 


Act. V. Two laſt lines. 


e M AM ON T. 


*Tis thus that heav'n its empire does maintain: 
It may afflict, but man muſt not ſons 


This is but a bad moral deduced 
from the cataſtrophe of the fable, and bor- 
ders on fataliſm. Oedipus, in the conclu- 
fion of the Phœniſſe, utters s the fame doc- 
trine : 


ANN Yap Ti ræura 4 Jpn TIL 22 1 a 
Tas Yap ax Nr alaαhe Nunrer ora Ju PEpeive | ? | 


— But whyin van | | 
AY 1 I thus and wall. ſince mortal man 1 ? 
Muſt bear the hard neceſlity of fate ? 


0 
Potter. 
C 
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The principal original actors, in the 
Orphan, were Betterton, Caſtalio; Wil- 
liams, Polydore; Smith, Chamont; and 
Mrs. Barry, Monimia. Cibber has told 


us, that the Caſtalio of Betterton was ſu- 


perior to all the performances he had ever 


ſeen of the character; though he confeiled, 


at the ſame time, that he was not ſo emi- 
nent in repreſenting lovers, from perſon 
and elocution, as parts which required leſs 
ſoftneſs. Mountfort, a younger man, 
who ſucceeded him, being endowed: by na- 
ture with a handſome perſon, a moſt melo- 
dious voice, and pleaſing addreſs, . was, at 
leaſt to the female, part of the audience; 
which I think beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, 
rather nearer to the idea of an accompliſhed 
and ſucceſsful lover. Williams was an actor 
of merit, but courted. the bottle with more 
vigour than the profeſſion of acting. Poly- 


dore was formerly ſo great a favourite with 


the audience, that, when Powel and he were 
caſt into the two brothers, they contended 
Q's who: 
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who ſhould act this approved libertine ; 
and he, who obtained the favour, paid for 
it, as I have been told, with a fine for a 


ſacrifice at the ſhrine of Bacchus. Smith 


was an actor of ſuch eminence as to excite 
the indolent Booth to write his epitaph. 
He was long the aſſociate of Betterton in 
the management of the theatre. Mrs. 


Barry's Moninua ſeems to have raiſed 


that reputation to the height which had 
been gradually increaſing. As Cibber 
conſiders this actreſs to have been far fupe- 
rior to all he had ever known 1n tragedy, 
it will not be an idle bufineſs to give 


ſome account of the methods n to 


form ſo much excellence. 

It it ſaid, that Mrs. Barry was s * 
ter of Edward Barry, Eſq. a barriſter, “ 
who was afterwards called Colonel Barry, 
from his having raiſed a regiment, for the 
ſervice of Charles I. in the civil wars. — 
The misfortunes, ariſing from this engage- 
ment, involved himſelf and family in ſuch 
diſtreſs, that his children were obliged to 


make 


— Hiſtory of the Stage, printed for E. Curl, 1741. 
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make their own fortunes. Lady Dave- 
nant, an acquaintance of Sir William Da- 
venant, from her friendſhip to Colonel 
Barry, gave his daughter a genteel educa- 
tion. She made her her conſtant companion, 
and always viſited her acquaintance with her 
young friend. This early knowledge of po- 
lite life was of ſervice to Mrs. Barry, as it gave 
an eaſe and grace to her perſon and beha- 
viour. Above forty years ſince, I ſaw, at 
Mrs. Bracegirdle's houſe, in Howard- ſtreet, 
a picture of Mrs. Barry, by Kneller, in 
the ſame apartment with the portraits of 
Betterton, Mr. Congreve, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. Mrs. Barry, it appeared from the 
painting, had not been a great beauty, but 
her countenance commanded attention and 
was extremely expreſſive. When her friend, 
Lady Davenant, recommended her to the 
ſtage, her pretenſions to notice were a good 
air and manner, and a very ſtrong and plea- 
fing voice, Her ear was fo bad, and the play- 
ers found it ſo extremely difficult to teach her, 
that they pronounced her incapable of making 
| O 3 any 
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any progreſs in acting. Three times, ſays 
the hiſtorian of the Engliſh ſtage, ſhe 
was rejected, and, by the intereſt of her 
patroneſs, re-inſtated. Cibber ſpeaks 
only of one diſcharge. 

There was ſo little expectation of her 
arriving to any degree of excellence, that 
ſeveral perſons of quality, on ſeeing her at- 
tempt a character of ſome importance, 
gave their opinion, that ſhe never could 
be an actreſs. The Earl of Rocheſter, 
who, at that time, paid his addreſſes to 
Mrs. Barry, offered a conſiderable wa- 
ger, that, in the ſpace of ſix months, he 
would engage ſhe would be one of the 
moſt approved performers of the theatre. 

The earl's offer was accepted. From 
the moment he made this engagement, 
he renewed his addreſſes to Mrs. 
Barry; and, by often converſing - with 
her, found ſhe was miſtreſs of exquiſite 
charms. It has been ſaid, that he fixed 
his affections on her more ſtrongly than 
on any other female. Letters, addreſſed to 

Madam 
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Madam B——, by the Earl of Rocheſter, 
were printed in that edition of his poems 
fit for the public eye, which was publiſhed by 
J. Tonſon in 1716; and are generally ſaid to 
be the earl's epiſtolary correſpondence with 
this celebrated actreſs. In ſome of them, 
he ſpeaks with great fondneſs of a child he 
had by her, to whom he afterwards left, by 
will, an annuity of 40l.“ One of the firſt 
parts, the earl taught his fair pupil, 
was Iſabella, the Queen of Hungary, in 
the Earl of Orrery's tragedy of Muſtapha. 
Mrs. Barry had an excellent underſtanding, 
but not a muſical ear; fo that ſhe could 
not cateh the ſounds or emphaſes taught 
her; but fell into a diſagreeable tone, the 
fault of moſt young ſtage-adventurers. — 
To cure her of this defect, Lord Rocheſter 
cauſed her to enter into the meaning of 
every ſentiment; he taught her not only the 
proper cadence or ſounding of the voice, 
ea to ſeize alſo the paſſions, and adapt her 
17 0 4 wWihole 
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whole behaviour to the fituations of the 
character. It is ſaid, that, in order to ac- 
compliſh his intention, beſides the many 
private inſtructions he gave her, he caufed 
her to rehearſe the part no leſs than thirty 
times upon the ſtage, and, of theſe, about 
twelve times in the axels 3 in which ſhe, x was 
to play. Un 
The firſt night ſhe acted this By Ro- 
cheſter brought the king, the duke of 
Vork, and his dutchefs, to the play. Her 
look of diſtreſs, and her whole deportment, 
before ſhe' ſpoke, greatly prejudiced the 
audience in her favour : but, when ſhe ut- 


tered the fallowing: e 80. the: Cardi- 
nal, — | | 


My lord, my e ſeeks not your relief: 

You are not fit to judge a mother's grief; 

You. have no child for an untimely grave, 
| Nor can you loſe. what I deſire to lave.- — 


Here they ſaw. majeſty. diſtreſſed ; and a 
widowed queen, inſulted by her ſubjects, 
feeling all that an afflicted mother could 
ſuffer, from a ſtern counſellor's forcing her 
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to yield her only ſon, to be ſacrificed to the 
enemy, to ſave themſelves and city. The 
ſeveral conflicting paſſions were ſo feelingly 
touched by her, that the theatre reſounded 
with loud applauſe. The Dutcheſs of York 
was ſo pleaſed with- Mrs. Barry, that ſhe 
made her a- preſent of her wedding fuit ; 
from her ſhe learned, ſoon afterwards, th 
improve in the Engliſh language; and, 
when Queen of England, it is ſaid ſhe 
gave her her coronation-robes, to act 
Queen Elizabeth, in the Earl of Eſſex. — 
In this wretched tragedy, her action was 
ſo truly excellent, that, in ſpite of the 
worſt language that an author can poſſibly 
write, ſhe revived Elizabeth, the great idol 
of her people. 

Jo ſay, in the common language, that 
Elizabeth loved her people, is talking idly,” 
ſays Voltaire; for what prince ever loved 
the people? However, ſhe certainly had 
the art to make them believe ſo; for ſhe 
governed them above forty years, to their 
den happineſs and ſatisfaction, and the 
55 approbation 
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approbation of all Europe. Mrs. Barry 
perfectly underſtood the character of —_ 
princeſs ; ſhe pronounced 


What means my giving carey . 


with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, chat! it never e 
to draw the approving notice of the au- 
dence. Above fifty years ſince, I, ſaw her 
great imitator and admired pupil, Mrs. 
Porter, in this character, and Elizabeth in 
the Albion Queens. In, both: ſhe acquit- 
ted . herſelf. to the admiration of the au- 
dience ; though all, who had remembered 
Mrs. Bar ry, pronounced her very infe- 
rior to her teacher. She was ſo lame, 
that, during the whole play, ſhe was 
obliged to make uſe of a crutched cane, 
which ſhe contrived to uſe with advan- 
tage, eſpecially. in that ſcene, of the 
Albion Queens, where Elizabeth, with 
wonderful diſſimulation and royal hypo- 
criſy, ſeems unwilling; to ſign the un- 
fortunate Mary's death-warrant : in the 
1 agitation. of her mind during 

the 
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the feigned conflict, and when he pro- 
nounced the following words 


Quick ! give my roving thoughts no time for reaſon 
But thou, ſucceſsful devil, put the pen 


Into my hand, and hell into my boſom ! ——« 


And after ſigning the warrant 


There, there, it is —— 


Mes: Porter, with her cane, W the 
ſtage with ſuch vehemence, that the au- 
dience reiterated loud applauſe. 

But Mrs. Barry was miſtreſs of all the 
paſſions of the mind: love, joy, grief, 
rage, tenderneſs, and jealouſy, were all re- 
preſented by her with equal ſkill and equal 
effect. In the play of the Orphan, when, 
on leaving Caſtalio, in the laſt act, ſhe 
burſt out into that affecting exclamation, 
O poor Caſtalio!' ſhe never failed to 
ſhed tears herſelf, nor was it poſſible for 
the audience to reſtrain from correſpon- 
dent lamentations. Betterton bore this 
teſtimony to the perfection of this eminent 
actreſs ; that ſhe often ſo greatly exerted 
her art in an indifferent character, that 

| her 
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her acting had given ſucceſs to plays 
that would diſguſt the moſt patient reader. 
When ſhe accepted a part, ſhe conſulted 
the author concerning his intention in 
every ſcene. The laſt new character 
ſhe ated was, I think, Phædra, in Ed- 
mund Smith's tragedy of Phædra and 
Hippolytus. Though Mrs. Oldfield and 
the author fell out concerning ſome parti- 
cular lines in the part of Iſmena, Mrs. 
Barry and he were in perfect harmony. 
Cibber relates, in his Apology, that 
Mrs. Barry died, of a fever, in the latter 
part of Queen Anne's reign; and judges, 
by this expreſſion, in her laſt delirium, — 
Ha! ha! and fo they make us lords by do- 
zens !' — that it was about the time when 
twelve peers were created at once. The 
date of her epitaph, at Acton, is fixed two 
yeaſn. after this FREIE promotion. + 
#21 Re An 
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+ The following epitaph is in the church-yard of 
Addon: | 
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An actreſs, who was in London when Mrs. 
Barry died, aſſured me, many years fince, 
that her death was owing to the bite of a 
favourite lap-dog, who, unknown to her, 
had been ſeized with madneſs. Z 
I have dwelt the longer on Mrs. Barry, 
on account of her ſuperior excellence. 
Cibber, writing in the year 1738, declared 
he had ſeen nothing equal to her. 
The character of Chamont had not en- 
gaged the attention of very eminent actors. 
The elder Mills, many years before his 
death, was unqualified for a part whicli 
required a younger man, with much varietyof 
paſſion, and quick tranſition from anger to 
calmneſs, and from calmneſs to returning 
rage. Quin was utterly unfit for that, or 
any other part in the play, except Acaſto; 
his 


| Near this place 4 
Lies the body of Elizabeth Barry, 
Of the pariſh of St. Mary Le Savoy; | 
| Who departed this life the 7th of November, 171 3, 
Aged 55 years. | | 
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his judgement directed him to quit Cha- 
mont many years before he left the ſtage. 
The gay libertine air, which Booth gave 
to Polydore, has not been equalled ſince, 
though Walker, his pupil, was more than 
a tolerable copy of his maſter. The man- 
ners of the times are ſo utterly changed, 
that the groſs addreſs and brutal courtſhip 
of the character muſt now be ſoftened into 
a more delicate ſenſe of what 1s due to a 
young lady of honour. 
The Caſtalio of Wilks was long ol 
juſtly admired. His graceful addreſs in the 
firſt act, his warm enjoyment of Monimia's 
reconciliation 'to him in the ſecond, his 
rage and reſentment in the third and 
fourth act, but, above all, his tenderneſs 
and diſtreſs in the fine interview with Mo- 
nimia in the fifth act, a love-ſcene as 
truly affecting as any to be found in tra- 
gedy, juſtly entitled him to the ſpectators 
moſt generous approbation. And yet 
thoſe, who can remember Wilks and Bar- 


ry, will own, that the latter much ex- 
celled 


rn 
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celled the former. In expreſſing the 
blended paſſions of love, tenderneſs, and 
grief, Barry was unrivalled. In the Me- 
moirs of Mr. Garrick's Life, I have 
ſaid ſo much of his juſtly-admired 
Chamont, that I can add nothing to it 
here. Io paſs by, with neglect, the 
Monimia of Mrs. Porter would be un- 
juſt to the merits of an excellent actreſs.— 
To thoſe, who had not ſeen Mrs; Barry, 
notwithſtanding her unharmonious voice, 
ſhe. appeared inimitable. This actreſs 
concealed the art of her profeſſion. ſo 
ſkilfully, that ſhe ſeemed to realiſe the 
paſſions, . and to be inſpired with, the va- 
Tous ſituations of her characters. 
Mrs. Cibber's Monimia many will call to 
e with pleaſure, and do juſtice to the 
fine expreſſion and feeling of that impaſ- 
ſioned performer. The public ſaw, I 
believe, only during two winters, with 
-Yncommon pleaſure; in the. tragedy. of tlie 
2 Garrick. „ Rar and a.. Cib- 
ber. am O arc N 
* CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 8 


Pla of Venice Preſerved. — Narrative Fi 85 
Real andthe. tragedy compared. — Bedamar 
and the Duke d'Ofſuna. — Shakſpeare's 
Richard III. — Euripides. — Pierre and 

Jaſſier.— Hiſtory of a Grecian lady.— Par- 

' ticular time when Venice Preſerved was 

ated. — Duke of York. — Oates, Bedloe, 
Sc. — Popiſh Plot. — Otway a hyalift. — 

Scenes of Venice Preſerved hurt by ribaldry. 

—Lord Shafteſbury.— Antonio and Renault. 

 — Otwway's enemies deſcribed. — Whigs and 

tories, — The ſenate of Venice and the houſe 
of commons. — Otway's character in Jaſſier. 

—Pirſt act of the play. Belvidera's excel- 

lence.—Gay's parody.— Pierre's artiſice.— 

Conſpirators.— Renault and Elliot.— Belvi- 

dera and the Conſpirators. — Suſpicions en- 

tertained againſt Jaſſier. — His anxiety and 

-  difreſs.—Art of the Poet. Fate of Pierre; 
— and Faffer — Acquilina and Antonio.— 
4 e pathos of the laſt aft. — Atheiſt, 
the 
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the laſt play of Otway. — His unhappy cir- 
cumſtances. — Cauſe afſigned.— Common ac- 
count of Otway's death; — contradicted by 
Dr. Warton.— True cauſe of Dryden's envy 
to Otway, — Death, the great deſtroyer of 
envy. — Original actors in Venice Pre- 
ſerved. —Betterton and Smith. — Mrs. Bar- 
ry,— Mr. Wilks and Mrs. Rogers. — Mills 
in Pierre.— Booth and Wilks. — Colley Cib- 
ber.— Harry Carey.— Booth's want of can- 
 dour. — Mrs. Porter, Ryan, Quin, and 
Mrs. Seymour.— Garrick reſigns Pierre for 
TFaffier.— Moſſop's Pierre. An anecdote.— 
Mrs. Cibber.— Mrs. Siddons.— Mrs. Yates, 


Mrs. Crawford, and Miſs Young, — Mr. 
Brereton Mr. Benſley. 


HE fable of Venice Preſerved afforded 

a larger field for the exertion of 
Otway's abilities than the cataſtrophe of 
an unhappy marriage in a private family. 
A plot, formed for the deſtruction of a 
ſtate is a ſubject, I have already obſerved, 


that would rouſe the genius of any writer. 
Vol. III. 1 The 
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The ſtory 1s taken from St. Real's Con- 
ſpiracy of the Marquis de Bedamar and the 
Duke d'Oſſuna againſt the Republic of Ve- 
nice. The narrative of St. Real is ſkilfully 
written; but is by no means ſuperior to 
the Engliſh tragedy, as Voltaire preſump- 
tuouſly aſſerts. In the Hiſtory, you have 
ſome characiers ſtrongly marked and well 
delineated ; more efpecially of that extra- 
ordinary man, the Marquis of Bedamar, 
the moſt accompliſhed politician then li- 
ving ; you have likewiſe a good outline of 
the moſt remarkable conſpirators, parti- 
cularly Pierre and Renault. But can we 
compare a bare narrative with the anima- 
ting dialogues of Pierre and Jaffier, and 
the heart-felt ſcenes of anguiſh between 
thelovely diſtreſſed Belvidera and her almoſt 
diſtracted huſband. In St. Real, Jaffier be- 
comes a conſpirator againſt the ſtate of Ve- 
nice, in whoſe military ſervice he was employ- 
ed, from the hopes of plunder, and his attach- 
ment to Pierre, his friend. In the tragedy, 
he is driven to the utmoſt diſtreſs, with a 
- 04 wWife 
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wife whom he tenderly loves, by a cruel 
father-in-law; and, though nothing can 
juſtify treaſon, yet ſurely the being  ſur- 
priſed into a conſpiracy by extreme want, 
and the inſidious arts of a man he eſteems 
to be a friend, exhibits motives leſs ſordid 
than the other. St. Real's account of the 
conſpiracy reſembles a gloomy repreſenta- 
tion of a ſtorm, interſperſed with flaſhes of 
lightning which ſerve to make the Fes 


more terrible and deformed. 


The ſcenes of conflicting paſſions, ani1- 
mated by intereſting ſituations of character, 
render Venice Preſerved a grand hiſtorical 
painting, worthy the pencil of the moſt 
accompliſhed artiſt. 12 

The conduct of the plot has been highly 
cenſured by the critics, not altogether, I 
am afraid, without cauſe. Something may 
yet be advanced in our author's defence: the 
hero of the piece, they ſay, is a villain; and 
ſo is Richard the Third, in the tra— 
gedy of that name; but the uſe Shak- 
ſpeare has made of his actions and character 
has fixed this piece for ever on the Engliſh 

F 2 {tage. 
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ſtage. The anſwer, which Euripides gave 
to one who cenſured him for bringing on 
the ſtage Ixion, who was a wicked blaſphe- 
mer, may ſerve for Otway: It is true, 
ſaid the Greek poet, © I have exhibited a 
man talking profanely ; but, remember, 
for that crime I have nailed him to a croſs. 
The Engliſh poet may allege, in his behalf, 
© I have adorned Pierre with ſentiments 
which would become a better man; I have 
made him 


A fine, gay, bold-fac'd, villain : 


. But at laſt I have brought him to the 
wheel; from which he eſcapes only by a 
milder death, the ſtab of a friend.” 
Neither Pierre nor Jaffier, according to 
St. Real, were Venetians. The firſt was, 
by birth, a Norman ; by profeſſion, a 
corſair ; one who had given proofs of his 
knowledge of ſea-affairs, and had made a 
large fortune by his courage in attacking, 
and afterwards plundering, ſhips in the 
Mediterranean. Jaffier was of Provence, 
and principally known as the particular 
| friend 
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friend of Pierre. From this connection, 
and by marrying him to a daughter of a 
Venetian ſenator, the poet has worked up 
the plot of his play. Venice 1s ſaved, in 
Otway, by the reſiſtleſs charms and preſſing 
remonſtrances of a virtuous woman. In 
St. Real, a female, from the ſpirit of re- 
venge, joins in a plot to maſſacre a whole 
people. A Grecian lady of a noble fa- 
mily, born in one of the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, was ſeduced to give up her ho- 
nour, by the governor of the iſle, under a 
promiſe of immenſe riches. The father of 
the lady, on his ſoliciting the ſeducer to 
perform his compact, was baſely murdered 
by him for his importunity. The daughter 
immediately, with all her effects, ſet fail 
tor Venice. She laid her caſe before the 
ſenate, and petitioned for juſtice. They 
turned a deaf ear to her remonſtrances ; 
and ſhe, having ſpent her little all in vain 
attendance upon the ſenate, was reduced 
to the neceſſity of repairing her loſs by her 
beauty. No reſentment can be more vio- 
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lent than that of perſons nobly born, 
when driven by the hand of power to gain 
ſubſiſtence by means unworthy of their 
rank, This is the lady whom Otway calls, 
in the play, Acquilina, Otway might 
have made a different uſe of this charac- 
ter; he might, perhaps, have wrought 
ſome intereſting ſituations from the con- 
traſt of the two females. 

The ſecond title of the play, the Plot 
Diſcovered, was given to it in alluſion to 
that which is called the Popiſh Plot, 
which had then raged' when this play was 
repreſented, The particular time, when 
Venice Preſerved” 'was firſt acted, is fixed 
by the author in n epilogue, | ſpeaking 
of James Duke of Vork: | 


4c" ind! ignatlon, then, let each brave heart 
Rouſe and unite to take his injur'd part; 


Till royal love and gbodneſs call him home, 
And ſongs of triumph wait him as he come, 


The duke was then in Scotland, whence 
he returned to England in March, 1682. 


From the detelted characters of Oates, 
Bedloe, 
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Bedloe, and others, the witneſſes employed 
to authenticate that vile combination a- 
gainſt the public quiet, called the Popiſh 
Plot, it has been queſtioned whether ſuch a 
conjuration ever exiſted ; though few will 
deny, that, during the greateſt part of 
Charles's reign, and the whole of that of his 
brother James, there was a formed conſpi- 
racy to ſubvert the religion and conſtitution 
of the kingdom. Hume himſelf brings teſ- 
timony to this. Otway, though not rewar- 
ded for his attachment to the court, was a 
very ſtaunch loyaliſt. Many paſſages, from 
this tragedy and Caius Marius, may be al- 
leged in proof; and, indeed, ſuch was his 
zeal againſt the whigs, that he contamina- 
ted his Venice Preſerved with the moſt in- 
decent ribaldry, from no other view than 
to ridicule the character of Antony Aſhley 
Cooper, firſt Earl of Shafteſbury. Anto- 
nio, the fooliſh ſpeech-maker, the lover, 
in the play, of Acquilina, is made to re- 
preſent this great ſtateſman ; and, when 
Leigh and Mrs. Currer performed the parts 
P 4 of 
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of doting cully and rampant courtezan, the 
applauſe was as loud as the triumphant to- 
ries, for ſo they were at that time, could 
beſtow. But the author knew too well, 
that the audience could not be ſo far im- 
Poſed on as to imagine there was any re- 
ſemblance, except, perhaps, that which he 
imputes to him of laſciviouſneſs, between 
his fooliſh Antonio and Shafteſbury ; and 
therefore, in his prologue, he ſeems to 
hint, that he intended the part of Renault, 


as well as Antonio, for our great poli- 
tician: 


Here is a traitor that is very old, 

Turbulent, ſubtle, miſchievous, and bold; 

Bloody, revengeful; and, to crown his part, 

Loves fumbling with a wench with all his heart; 

Till, after having many changes paſs'd, 

In ſpite of age, thank heaven ! is hang'd at laſt, 
Next is a ſenator that keeps a whore; 

In Venice none a higher office bore ; 

To lewdneſs every night the letcher ran: 

Shew me, all London, ſuch another man 5 ö 

Match him at Mother Creſwell's, if you can. 


Some 


Some alluſion, to the ſearch made in the 
Earl of Shafteſbury's apartments for trea- 
ſonable papers, ſeems here intended. The 
report given out was, that a female friend 
of his lordſhip was diſcovered under his bed, 
or in a cloſet. 

The poet, in his epilogue, takes notice of 
certain malicious enemies his loyalty had 
provoked; but the lines are rendered ſo 
obſcure, by length of time, that nothing 
certain can be diſcovered from them : 


And daily, where he goes of late, he ſpies 

The ſcowls of ſullen and revengeful eyes, 

*Tis what he knows with much contempt to bear ; 
He ſerves a cauſe too good to let him fear. 

He fears no poiſon from an incens'd drab; 

No ruffian's five- foot ſword nor raſcal's ſtab ; 

Nor any other ſnares of miſchief laid 

Not a Roſe-alley cudgel-ambuſcade. 


And, though againſt him cauſeleſs hatred riſe, 


In the laſt line, Otway, perhaps, alludes 
to a ſound beating, which Dryden under- 
went, from two unknown perſons, much 

about this time. During the Popiſh Plot, 
and 
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and while the excluſion- bill was depending, 
the whigs and tories ſeemed to have been 
in a ſtate. of political inſanity; the latter 
eſpouſing openly the cauſe of arbitrary 


power, while the former were little leſs 


than ſtaunch advocates for democracy. — 
On the fide of loyalty were liſted the poets 
of genius: Dryden, Lee, and Otway, 
were an overmatch for Shadwell, Settle, 
and others. The audiences, divided in po- 
litical principles, fell often into riot and 
tumult. One fide of the theatre loudly 
applauded what the other with violence ex- 
ploded. The ſenate of Venice was an ex- 
cellent ſtalking- horſe, whence Otway took 
his aim at. the houſe of commons. The 
following part of Pierre's ſpeech, in the 
firſt act, was levelled at the abuſe of power, 
in that aſſembly, by. the frequent and un- 
juſt impriſonment of perſons who were 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in the Popiſh | 


Plot: 


—— To ſee our ſenators 
Cheat the deluded people with a ſhow 
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Of liberty. - | | . 
They ſay by them our hands are free from fetters: 
Vet whom they pleaſe they put in baſeſt bonds; 


Bring whom they pleaſe to infamy and ruin. 
All that bear this are villains! and I one, 


Not to rouſe up at the great call of nature, 


And check the growth of theſe domeſtic ſpoilers, * 
Who make us ſlaves, and tell us 'tis our charter! 


Theſe lines were heard, by the majority 
of the audience, with rapture and applauſe, 
and applied as the author intended. But, 
amidſt all his efforts to ſupport the royal 
cauſe, poor Otway was ever in diſ- 
treſs. Some paſſages, in the firſt and ſe- 
cond act, we can juſtly apply to the poet 
himſelf. — In the opening of the play, he 
thus complains to his father-in-law, Pri- 
uli: 


———— — For I have known 
The luſcious ſweets of plenty; every night 
Have ſlept with ſoft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to ajoyful morning : 
Yet now muſt fall, like a full ear of corn, 


W hoſe bloſſom ſcap'd, yet's wither'd in the rip'ning. 


And 
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And farther, m the ſame act, ſtill more 
pathetically: 


— — Tell me why, good heaven! 
Thou mad'ſt me what J am? with all the ſpirit, 
Aſpiring thoughts, and elegant deſires, 

That fill the happieſt man? Ah! rather why 
Did'ſt thou not form me ſordid as my fate; 
Baſe- minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens ? 

_ Why have I ſenſe to know the curſe that's on me 


The fable is conducted with art. The 
expoſition, or, as the learned term it, the 
protaſis, of the plot, is exceedingly happy. 
In the firſt ſcene, between Jaffier and Pri- 
uli, Jaffier pathetically deſcribes his own 
and Belvidera's diſtreſsful ſituation ; the 
noble manner by which he gained her af- 
fection, by plunging into the deep to ſave 
her life at the hazard of his own, with o- 
ther correſponding incidents, are deſcribed 
in terms moſt lively and affecting. Pierre's 
arrival brings freſh affliction and diſtreſs to 
the unhappy Jaffier; the pillage of his 
houſe, by the implements of /legal power, 
is el in the moſt aggravating terms, 

and 
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and deſcribed as an action of wanton bru- 
tality. The ſpeaker cloſes his invective 
with a beautiful portrait of the wretched 
Belvidera; and this the author artfully 
heightens with all the force of animated 
expreſſion, blended with pathetic touches, 
to increaſe the anguiſh of the unhappy 
huſband and prepare his mind to entertain 
the moſt deſperate councils. The act is 
cloſed with a moſt affecting ſcene between 
the unfortunate pair. The panegyric, on the 
beautiful part of the creation, is highly 
finiſned by an author whoſe whole ſoul 
ſeems to have been made up of love and 
friendſhip. The conjugal affection of Bel- 
videra, in circumſtances of the moſt trying 
nature, is the boaſt of the Engliſh ſtage ; 
nor can we find any thing equal to it, ex- 
cept in the Alceſtis of Euripides. 

Gay, in his farce of the What d'ye call 
it, has parodied one or two ſpeeches of this 
affecting dialogue: 


JAFFIE X. 
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JAYS | 
Can'ſt thou bear cold and hunger ? &c, 
F F.L BEET. 
Can'ſt thou bear hunger, can'ſt thou march and. toil ? 


BELVIDER A. 


Though the bare earth be all our reſting-place, 

Its roots our food, ſome clift our habitation, 

I'Il make this arm a pillow for thy head ; 
And, as thou ſighing lieſt, and ſwell'd with ſorrow, 


Creep to thy boſom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy ſoul, and kiſs thee to thy reſt ; 


Then praiſe our God, and watch thee till the morning. 


EIT TI F- CAR © To 


Yes, ves, my Thomas, we will go together ; 

Bey ond the ſeas together we will go; | 

In camps together, as in harveſt, glow. 

This arm ſhall be a bolſter for thy head; | 

PII fetch clean ſtraw to make my ſoldier's 3 
There, while thou ſleep'ſt, my apron o'er this hold, 
Or with it patch the tent againſt the cold. 


The difference, between parody and 
burleſque, is here exemplified. © There is 
nothing, in Kitty Carrot's ſpeech, that 
can move laughter. The ſituations are ſi- 
| | milar; 
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milar; but, in rank and education, the 
perſons are different, and conſequently 
their language. 


The ſtrange mixture of abſurd and ob- 
ſcene interviews, between the old doting 
ſenator and his miſtreſs, with the main 
plot, has now deprived the play of its pro- 
per connection of buſineſs. The fable 
is too much hurried on, the ſcenes are 
broken, and the time ſhortened, in many 
intereſting ſituations, from the neceſſity of 
expunging what was written to pleaſe a 
court faction, but was become, in proceſs 
of time, odious and diſguſting. - To dwell 
upon ſuch beauties, as cannot but occur 
to every reader of Venice Preſerved, would 
be impertinent. I ſhall juſt take notice of 
ſome remarkables in ſtyle, and of ſome 
deviations of the poet from St. Real's hiſto- 
ry of the conſpiracy. In the firſt ſcene of 
the ſecond act, between Jaffier and Pierre, 
we cannot avoid calling to mind that collo- 
quial language ſo familiar toShakſpeare and 

ite! other 
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other old dramatiſts : Pierre, putting a 
purſe into his friend's hand, ſays, — 


| Here's money to buy pins z 
Marriage is chargeable, 


The other replies. 


T but half wiſh'd to ſee 

The devil, and he's here already. Well! 

What muſt this buy ? — rebellion! murder! treaſon! 
Tell me which way I muſt be damn'd for this ! | 


Without going into the uſual method 
of cenſuring the ſtyle of our modern trage- 
dies, I believe every man will agree, with 
me, that the language of Otway and Sou- 
thern cannot be mended or 1mproved ; — 
through them nature ſpeaks, and ſpeaks 
with equal freedom and force, 

Renault's character, as a conſpirator of 
eminence, and in great truſt with the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, 1s drawn faithfully from 
St. Real. Why Otway ſhould involve El- 
liot, his countryman, in this conſpiracy, 
I can ſee no cauſe, except his wantonly 
branding the Engliſh with che charge of 

| treaſon. 
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treaſon. But the poet found no warrant 
for this in his original. St. Real ſays, in- 
deed, that Elliot was an experienced ſea- 
officer in the ſervice of Spain; and no 
otherwiſe concerned in the plot than as 
he was employed by the Duke of Oſſuna to 
command a fleet, which was to ſecond the 
enterpriſe of Bedamar againſt the republic 
of Venice. One of the braveſt and wor- 
thieſt of men has made the name of Elliot 
dear to every lover of his country, dear 
to all mankind; and it is a pleaſure to 
wipe away a diſgrace fixedon that honoured 
name by the inadvertence or folly of the poet. 

The introducing an amiable and delicate 
female, amongſt a gang of deſperate parri- 
cides, muſt ſhock the ſpectator; and, 
from that circumſtance, he may divine 
the diſcovery of the plot. The attempt of 
Renault, to violate the chaſtity of Belvi- 
dera, rouſes Jaffier from that ſtate of mind 
in which his miſtaken friendſhip for Pierre 
had plunged him. The ſanguinary and 
brutal charge of Renault, which 1s partly 

Vor, III. 2 copied 
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copied from the Hiſtory, is heard by Pierre 
with approbation and pleaſure, but by 
Jaffier with horror and deteſtation. In 
the hiſtory, as well as the tragedy, Renault 
obſerves the countenance and diſtreſs of Jaf- 
fier, during his poſitive orders to ſpare neither 
ſex nor age. He communicates his ſuſpi- 
cions to Pierre, who, with ſome difficulty, 
prevails upon him not to kill his friend on 
ſuſpicion ; and lays before him, with great 
earneſtneſs, the apprehended conſequences 
of ſuch an act. The ſenate, on hearing 
that d'Oſſuna's fleet was at ſea, ordered 
Pierre to ſail immediately, with ſome ſhips 
of war, to watch their motions. To this 
ſingle cirumſtance, perhaps, Venice owed 
her ſafety ; for Jaffier, being ſeparated from 
his friend, who had kept a watchful eye 
over his conduct, had now full leiſure to 
indulge his melancholy reflections, and to 
give way, undiſturbed, to the motions of 
humanity arifing in his breaſt. The con- 
fliét of his mind was great. His imagina- 
tion painted to him all the horrors of a 

| city 
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eity ſurpriſed and taken by ſtorm, ſubjected 


to the moſt ſhocking of diſaſters; he heard, 


he thought, the cries of children trodden 
under feet, the groans of old men whoſe 


throats were devoted to the ſword, and the 
ſcreams of virgins and matrons raviſhed.* 


So ſtrongly was his imagination impreſſed 
with terror, that he ſaw nothing but pa- 


laces tumbling down, churches in flames, 
and the moſt holy places violated with 
blood and ſlaughter. 


Venice, the ſad and deplorable Venice, 


was continually before his eyes. On the 


other hand, he reflected how infamous it 
was to break through his moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements and betray his friends. And 
ſuch friends! men of intrepidity, equal to 
the diſcharge of every office in the cabinet 
or the field. And what, alas! will be 
their puniſhment ? the moſt excruciating 
which the wit of the moſt arbitrary ty- 
rants could poſſibly invent! The very 
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priſons of Venice were more calculated to 
ſhake the courage of the ſtouteſt man than 
the capital puniſhments of other nations. 
Theſe laſt reflections kept him in ſuſpenſe 
for a time, and balanced the afflicting ſen- 
ſations which the idea of Venice deſtroyed 
had excited. His curioſity to ſee the cere- 
mony of the doge's wedding the Adriatic, 
which preceded the day intended for the 
execution of the conſpiracy, at length de- 
_ termined his wavering mind. The fight, 
of all Venice aſſembled in tranquillity to 
enjoy this great day of feſtivity, filled Jaf- 
fier with the tendereſt and moſt inſup- 
portable emotions; he could not endure 
the thought of ſuch a number of happy 
people being on a ſudden plunged into the 
deepeſt gulf of miſery and deſtruction. 

The reader, by comparing theſe circum- 
ſtances, borrowed from the narrative, will 
perceive with how much. art the poet has 
woven them into his plot to produce dra- 
matic. effect. All the affecting motives, 
which prevail on the moſt determined man 


to 
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to quit his purpoſe, are put into the mouth 
of Belvidera. The exacting an oath from 
the ſenate, to ſpare the lives of twenty-two 
conſpirators, . is likewiſe taken from St. 
Real. The paſſionate and pathetic ſcenes 
which follow, and the reſt of the plot, 
except the ſenate's violating their oaths of 
pardon, owe their exiſtence to the poet's 
invention. The fate of Pierre is thus rela- 
ted by the hiſtorian. —— Two perſons of 
truſt were ſent on-board the veſſel which 
Pierre commanded ; who, under pretence 
of ' communicating freſh orders from the 
ſenate, drew him into a private conference, 
in the midſt of which they plunged their 
poniards jnto his boſom, and afterwards 
cauſed his body to be thrown into the 
ſea. 

Jaffier, inconſolable for the loſs of his 
friend, with great bitterneſs reproached 
the ſenate with their perfidy. They obliged 
him to take from them zooo ducats, and 
baniſhed him their territories. Breathing 
nothing but revenge, he ſoon after joined 
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ſome of the conſpirators, who were raiſing 
diſturbances in Breſcia, and was taken 
fighting manfully, endeavouring to ſell his 
life as dear as he could. He was brought 
to Venice, and drowned by order of the 
ſtate. 

The laſt act, in pathetic diſtreſs, is e- 
qual to any of the former. After Belvidera 
has wrought her father to compaſſion, and 
to a promiſe of ſaving the lives of the con- 
ſpirators, an interview between Acquilina 
and Antonio takes place, which fills. up 
the time till Jaffier has been informed that 
Priuli had been unſucceſsful; but the 
obſcene traſh of the dialogue has long ren- 
dered it unfit for repreſentation, and it is 
now entirely left out. By theſe means, 
the ſcene is greatly precipitated. I re- 
member that, about fifty years ſince, 
when I ſaw Venice Preſerved at Covent- 
garden, ſo much of Antonio's character 
was retained, as gave time to carry 
on the plot with ſome probability ; and 
Hippiſley, in a ſoliloquy, where he 

diſplays 
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diſplays the ridiculous eloquence of the cha- 
racter, entertained the audience long enough 
for preſerving the continuity of the ſcenes. 
At preſent, the immediate mecting of Bel- 
videra and Jaffier, after her interview with 
Priuli, is too ſudden and abrupt. 

It is impoſſible to read, much leſs to ſee 
repreſented on the ſtage, the parting-ſcene 
between the huſband and wife, without 
the deepeſt affliction. This man had more 
power over the heart than any writer of 
our nation, except, perhaps, Richardſon. 
The affright, poor Belvidera is thrown in- 
to by Jaffier's drawing his dagger, is ſuc- 
ceeded by the bell which announces the exe- 
cution of Pierre ; and makes a fine picture 
of pity, diſtreſs, and terror ! 

Quin talked once of reſtoring the long- 
omitted ſcene of Pierre with the Prieſt, which 
followed that of Jaffier and Belvidera ; but 
his better reflections taught him to pay 
reſpect to decency and the ſacred order. — 
The genius of the poet ſhines out to the 
laſt. The laugh of Pierre, interrupted by 
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the agoniſing groan, with the madneſs of 
Belvidera, conclude this maſter- piece of 
Otway. 

To Barry's good taſte we owe the ab- 
ſence of the ghoſts of Jaffier and Pierre. — 
Belvidera ſees her huſband and his friend 
only in her diſtracted mind. 

Otway's laſt play was the Atheiſt, a co- 
medy of looſe intrigue and diſſolute man- 
ners. Beaugard's father ſeems to be co- 
pied from Dryden's Father Aldo, in his 
Limberham. This play was acted, by the 
principal comedians of the united compa- 
nies, about a few'months before the death 
of the author, and is totally unworthy of 
him; the ſame, I am afraid, muſt be ſaid 
of all his comedies, Garrick, above thirty 
years ſince, revived his Soldier's Fortune; 
but, ſo changed were the manners of the 


times, that the actors, with Woodward at 


their head, were ſeverely treated by the au- 

dience. 

The great reputation, which | Otway 

gained by his Venice Preſerved, did not, it 
ſeems, 
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ſeems, mend his fortune. By his dedica- 
tions to Lord Dorſet, we are aſſured of 
that nobleman's great generoſity to him. — 
Otway was, it ſeems, in Edmund Curl's 
caſe, who could not get daily bread with- 
out daily books; for he told his patron, 
that his daily bread depended on his daily 
buſineſs.* He had many patrons; and, 
amongſt the reſt, James Duke of York, 
who was remarkable for his firmneſs to 
thoſe who were attached to his intereſt. I 
am afraid we muſt attribute great part of 
his misfortunes to the diſſolute manners 
of the times; by the ſtrong current of 
which, a man of an eaſy thoughtleſs diſpo- 
ſition, and ſtrongly addicted to ſocial plea- 
ſures, is borne along inſenſibly. In a life 
of our author, publiſhed, with his works, 
about forty years ſince, the biographer 
tells us a melancholy flory of his extreme 
poverty ; of his being reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of borrowing a ſhilling, to ſatisfy the 

cravings 
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cravings of his appetite, from a gentleman 
unknown to him; who, being thocked 
and furprifed at the unexpected diſtreſs of 
the author of Venice Preſerved, put into 
his hand a guinea; that Otway was choked 
with a piece of bread which he immediately 
purchaſed. The day of his death, and 
Place where he died, are fixed to the 14th 
of April, 1685, at a public-houſe on 
Tower-hill. 

But all lovers of genius will think them- 
felves indebted to Dr. Warton ; who, 
from the papers of Dr. Spence, has proved 
the afflifting tale to be a fiction or miſin- 
formation. Otway owed his death to an 
act of generous friendſhip. A friend of 
his had received a very groſs affront ; the 
_ mjurious perſon ſoon after withdrew to 
ſome part of the continent. Otway pur- 
fued him to demand ſatisfaction; in his 
return home, he was ſeized with a cold, 
which ended in a diſtemper that put a pe- 
riod to his life.“ 


Our 


„ 


— 


* Warton's Obſervations on Pope, Vol, II. 
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Our author, while living, met with many 
enemies; of whom, in his dedications, 
prefaces, and prologues, he frequently 
complains. The ſingular merit of his two 
beſt pieces was, in my opinion, the capital 
fault of which he was guilty, and not to 
be pardoned by his rivals. It is ſaid, that 
Dryden diſliked him on account of his 
friendſhip for Tom Shadwell : that, in- 
deed, could not be a recommendation to the 
laureat; but the involuntary tears, which 
were ſhed at his Orphan and Venice Pre- 
ſerved, were the criminals that made him 
hateful to Dryden, whoſe ſcenes were 
never honoured with ſo heart-felt an ap- 
probation. This he never forgave till the 
great ſubduer of envy had eraſed his name 
from the number of the living. ben the 
wolf ts full, ſays Ben Jonſon, he howls,F— 
The expreſſion is coarſe; but, I fear, the 
application is too juſt, When Otway was 
in his grave, Dryden ſpoke of him with 
tenderneſs, 


ce i 


* Sejanus, Act II. 
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tenderneſs, and lamented that he had not 
known him in an earlier period of his life. 
He then, and I believe not till then, ac- 
knowtledged his ſuperior power in touching 
the heart.“ It is to the credit of Otway 
and Shadwell, that the being of different 
parties cauſed no interruption to their 
friendſhip. | 


A - wretehed tragedy, called : 11 
Friendſhip, was printed in 1719. The e- 
ditor had the aſſurance to aſſert that it was 
written by Otway ; the public ſaw at once 
that it was an impudent forgery. The 
MS. was not m his hand-writing,, nor was 
there in the compoſition a ray of genius. 

The two principal characters of Venice 
Preſerved, Jaffier and Pierre, by Betterton 
and Smith, were much admired and ap- 
plauded. Tenderneſs, friendſhip, and love, 
conflicting with rage, terror, and remorſe, 
were painted with the livelieſt colours, and 

14% 4 A 777? ſhewn 


— — — 9 — 
FY V 


. * Dryden's preface to his Tranſlation of Freſnoy's 
Art of Painting. 
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ſhewn in the moſt ſtriking attitudes, by 
the accompliſhed Betterton, Smith's per- 
fon was commanding ; and the ſpeQaters 
juſtified, . by applauſe, the propriety of 
that line where he calls himſelf 


A fine, gay, bold-fac'd, villain, as thou ſeeſt me, 


And Bedamar's compliment : 


The poets, who firſt feign'd a god of war, 
Sure prophecy'd of thee ! 


The figure of the actor ſhould ever, if 
poſſible, juſtify the poet's deſcription of the 
character. Garrick, who had ventured ta 
act Pierre againſt Delane's Jaffier, refuſed 
the ſame part with Barry: I will not, 
ſays Roſcius, © bully the monument. 
The great Mrs. Barry's Belvidera was one 
of thoſe parts, which obtained for her, as 
Downs ſays, the name of famous Madam 
Barry. The characters, which, this wri- 
ter ſays, no man could ſee her act without 
being moſt tenderly affected, were Moni- 
mia, Belvidera, and Iſabella in the Fatal 


Marriage, To her ſupreme excellence, in 
28; | theſe 
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theſe and other parts, ſhe owed a diſtinc- 
tion unknown before to any comedian, a 
benefit-night, which ſhe alone enjoyed for 
ſeveral years; nor do I find, that even 
Betterton had that mark of public favour, 
till a year or two before his death. 

About the year 1706, Wilks was caſt in- 
to the part of Jaffier ; Mills, Pierre; and 
Mrs. Rogers, Belvidera. This actreſs, af- 
ter ſtanding out a long ſiege of amorous 
courtſhip from Wilks, to ſave his life, as 
Cibber has it, ſhe at length yielded up the 
fortreſs. The iſſue of their loves was a 
daughter, afterwards married to Ch. Bul- 
lock, by approbation of Wilks. A gen- 
tleman, who publiſhed the life of Wilks 
ſoon after his deceaſe, gives us ſome odd 
anecdotes of the conſequences ariſing from 
the lover's infidelity. The lady's reſent- 
ment was wrought up to ſuch a degree, 
that, when they acted together the parts 
of Jaffier and Belvidera, from their cloſe 
embraces ſhe left viſible and bloody marks 
of her jealous reſentment. This, however 

painful 


painful to Wilks, was ſport to the au- 
dience; the play was, for this reaſon, 
frequented much. To behold this ſtrange 
perverſion of courtſhip, where love was 
turned into ſpite, and jealous rage took 


place of conjugal embraces, brought crouds 
of curious ſpectators. 


Mills acted. Pierre ſo much to the taſte 
of the public, that the applauſe, beſtowed 
on him in this part, exceeded all that was 
given to his beſt efforts in every thing elſe. 
The actors joined their voices to that of the 
public: I confeſs, I never ſaw Mills in 
Pierre without agreat degreeof approbution. 
Why he and Quin wore a white hat in this 
part I could not learn. 

The politics of the theatre ſtand upon 
the ſame baſis as thoſe of a ſuperior com- 
munity, Intereſt and ambition equally 
occupy the inmates of a theatre and a court. 
The following anecdote is a picture a 

man at large. 

Some time after Booth, by the tene 
of Lord Bolingbroke, had obtained a ſhace 
8 in 
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in the patent of Drury-lane ; by putting 
himſelf into the part of Pierre, this emi- 
nent tragedian imagined he ſhould acquire 
reputation and applauſe, eclipſe the per- 
formance of Mills, and ſtrengthen the play; 
and perhaps revenge the affront Wilks had 
given him, by putting Mills conſtantly over 
his head, when in his power. One day, after 
rehearſal, he took an opportunity, in the 
preſence of Cibber, to propoſe this plan of 
giving a new vigour to Venice Preſerved. 
Wilks was fo far from reliſhing the propo- 
ſal, that he threw down his part of Jaffier 
in a rage, and ſolemnly proteſted he would 
never act it again. Perhaps he imagined 
Booth would bear away the general ap- 
plauſe; perhaps, in the warmth of his 
temper, he thought that a blow was aimed 
at him and his friend, Mills, at the ſame 
time. But why ſhould we not rather attri- 
bute his conduct to a more generous mo- 
tive? Mills was an honeſt man, and his 
valued friend; the depriving him of a cha- 
racter, in which he conſtantly gained the 

favour 
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fayour of the people, he might reaſonably 
conjecture, would lower his merit and leſ- 
ſen him in his own eſteem. Booth, how- 
ever vexed and diſappointed, like an able 
politician, ſuppreſſed his anger, and ſub- 
mitted to act the part of Jaffier. He knew. 
that Cibber- would eſpouſe the cauſe, of 
Wilks On. all occaſions ; ; for, however, Col- 
ley may complain, in his Apology, of 
Wilks's fire and impetuoſity; he, in gene- 
ral, Was Cibber's great admirer ; he ſup- 
ported him on all occaſions, Where his own 
paſſion . or intereſt did not. interpoſe ; 3 Nay, 
he deprived the inoffenſive Harry Carey of 
the liberty of the ſcenes, becauſe he had, 
in common with others, made merry with 
Cibber, in a ſong, on his being appointed 
poet laureat ;, ſaying; at the ſame time, he 
was ſurpriſed at his im pertinence, in behaving 
is improperly to a man of ſuch great merit. 
During Rooth's inability to act, which laſ- 
ted from 1729 till his death, in 1733, Wilks 
was called upon to play two of his parts.— 
Jather, and Lord Haſtings, in Jane Shore, 
Booth, was, at times, in all other reſpects 
Vol. III. R except 
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except his power to go on the ſtage, in 
good health, and went amongſt the players 
for his amuſement. His curioſity drew 
him to the playhouſe on the nights when 
Wilks acted theſe characters, in which 
himſelf had appeared with uncommon 
luſtre. All the world admired Wilks, 
except his brother-manager : amidſt the 
repeated burſts of applauſe, which he 
extorted, Booth alone continued filent. 

If theſe two anecdotes are worth peruſal, 
the reader owes them to Benjamin Victor, 
who, many years fince, related them to 
me. 5 

Mrs. Porter, I have faid, was the ex- 
cellent ſcholar of Mrs. Barry. From tlie 
time this great actreſs quitted the tage, 
till the year 1732, Mrs. Porter, as far 
as I can learn, repreſented the part of 
Belvidera, and never failed deeply to affect 
every audience. Booth was no admirer of 
Oldfield's tragedy, but was in raptures 
with Porter in the ſcenes of Belvidera. E- 
very ſituation of this amiable character 
khis ren filled with all the fine paſſion 


which 
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which the tendereſt writer could inſpire. She 
exceeded particularly in her agony, when 
forced from Jaffier, in the ſecond act, and 
in the madneſs of the laſt, 

In begging another embrace from Jaf- 
fier, when he is about to leave her for ever, 
her diſtreſs and anguiſh of mind were not 
to be deſcribed : : 


| J AF FIE RX. 
 This—and no more. [Eiſſing her. J | 


B ELVIDER A. 

Another, ſure a 
For that poor little one you've ta'en ſuch care of, 
= * _ truly! ; 


Nor ſhowld 1 forget her delicate Manner 4 


putting him in mind of his appointment in 
de ker at: 


Remember uche 


At the theatre of 8 s- inn feld 3 
afterwards : at Covent garden , VenicePreſer- 
ved was ſupported by Ryan in Jaffier, Quin 
in Pierre, and Mrs. Seymour in Belvidera, 

R 2 who 
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who, was ſucceeded by Mrs. Hallam. 
Theſe actors ſupported' this favourite play, 
for many years, againſt their powerful ri- 
vals of Drury-lane. Ryan was, I believe, in 
Jaffier, a copier of Powel, whoſe manner he 
caught when very young; an actor whom 
his maſter, Rich, preferred to all he had 
ever ſeen. Quin acted Pierre as he ſup- 
poſed Booth would have done. In diſplay- 
ing the ardour of the brave and gallant 
ſoldier, in the firſt ſcenes, he was not ſo 
happy as in uttering his reſentment of 
Jaffier's treachery, in the fourth act. 
Mrs. Seymour felt all the paſſions, and 
expreſſed them agreeably to their various 
powers, and in conformity to the action 
of the drama. In perſon ſhe was tall and 
well made, but grew large as ſhe advanced 
in life; her countenance was expreſſive,“ 
and her. voice pleaſing, and flexible. Her 
Belvidera Was amongſt thoſe characters 
that contributed to raiſe her reputation. — 
Mr. Ryan was ſo Rrongly prejudiced | in 


the 


oY * idea of her features may be ſeen in Vertue's 
frontiſpice to the tragedy of Mariamne, 


the opinion of Mrs. Seymour's merit, that, 
in a converſation I once had: with him at 
the Bedford coffee-houſe, he aſſured me he 
thought her ſuperior to all the actreſſes he 
had ever ſeen. Though we ſhould think 
him too partial, in preferring Mrs. Sey- 
mour to Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs, Porter, 
yet ſurely ſhe muſt have had a large ſhare 
of merit toengage his judgement ſo ſtrongly 
in her favour. 

Mr. Garrick, when fixed in the manage- 
ment of Drury-lane, for reaſons I have 
already adduced, refigned Pierre, in which 
part his fire and ſpirit were not equally ſup- 
ported by grandeuranddignity of perſon, for 
Jaffier, which he acted with great and deſer- 
ved approbation many years. The temporary 
frenzy, with which Jaffier is ſeized, in the 
fourth act, on fancying that he ſaw his 
friend on the rack, has not ſince been e- 
qualled, nor perhaps ever will : 


* 


. - 


He groans; 
Hark how he groans ! his ſcreams are in my ears 


Already! See, they've fix'd him on the wheel! 
70 R 3 And 
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And now they teat him Murder \—Perjur'd ſenate! 
1 Murder 


| The enthuſiaſtic power of Garrick pre- 
| ſented this dreadful image to the audience 
| with ſuch aſtoniſhing force, that they 
trembled at the imaginary picture. In all 
the ſofter ſcenes of domeſtic woe, conju- 
gal tenderneſs, and agonizing diſtreſs, Bar- 
ry, it muſt be owned, was Garrick's maſter. 

Moſſop's Pierre ſhould not he forgotten; 
his fine full-toned voice, and ſtrong ex- 
preffion of ſentiment, gave uncommon ſpirit 
to the warmth and paſſion of the character. 
Though ſhort-ſighted, his eye ſeemed 
piercing, and big with what his mind 
conceived. In the interview with the 
Conſpirators, in the third act, he threw a 
gallantry into his action as ſtriking as it 
was unexpected. In this ſcene, I ſhould 
| recolle&t, that, formerly, Pierre, after 
| challenging the other Confpirators, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to one of them in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Or 


. 


Or thou ! with that Jean, wither'd, wretched, face |! 


And that an actor of a moſt unfortunate 
figure, with a pale countenance, ſtood up, 
with a half-drawn ſword, and raiſed a ge- 
neral laugh in the audience. The famous 
Tony Aſton, the itinerant comedian, was 
the laſt performer of this ridiculous part. 

But Moſſop excelled greatly in the ve- 
hement reproaches, which, in the fourth 
act, he poured, with acrimony and force, 

on the treachery and cowardice of Jaffier. 
The cadences of his voice were equally 
adapted to the loudeſt rage and the moſt 

deep and ſolemn reflection, which he 
judiciouſly varied. 

Mrs. Cibber was long the Belvidera 
of Barry and Garrick; her excellences 
are ſtill freſh in the memory of a public 
who loved and admired them. Every ſitu- 
ation of Belvidera ſeemed to be formed on 
purpoſe to call forth her great {kill in awa- 
kening the paſſions, Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Crawford were no mean competitors of 

R 4 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Cibber in this, as well as many other 
parts which require equal abilities. 

Mrs. Siddons has, in Belvidera, as well 
as many other parts, not only attracted 
the attention, but abſolutely fixed the fa- 
vour, of the town in her behalf. * his 
actreſs, like a reſiſtleſs torrent, has borne 
down all before her. Her merit, which is 
certainly very extenſive, in tragic characters, 
ſeems to haveſwallowed up all remembrance 
of preſent and paſt performers ; but, as I 
would not ſacrifice the living to the dead, 
neither would I break down the ſtatues of 
the honourable deceaſed to place their ſuc- 
ceſſors on their pedeſtals. The fervour of 
the public is laudable; I wiſh it may be laſt- 
ing, but I hope without that ingratitude to 
their old ſervants which will make their 
paſſion for Mrs. Siddons leſs 'valuable, 
as it will convey a warning to her, that 
anew face may poſlibly eraſe the impreſſion 
which ſhe has ſo anxiouſly ſtudied to form 
and ſo happily made. The perſon of Mrs. 
Siddons 1s greatly in her favour: juſt riſing 

above 
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above the middle ſtature, ſhe looks, walks, 
and moves, like a woman of a ſuperior 
rank. Her countenance is expreſſive; her 
eye ſo full of information, that the paſſion 
is told from her look before ſhe ſpeaks. 
Her voice, though not fo harmonious 
as Mrs. Cibber's, is ſtrong and Plea- 
ſing; nor is a word loſt for 'want of 
due articulation, which the comedian 
ſhould always conſider as his firſt duty, 
and eſteem the fineſt conception of paſſion 
of no value without it. She excels all per- 
ſons in paying attention to the buſineſs of 
the ſcene, her eye never wanders from the 
perſon ſhe ſpeaks to, or ſhould look at when' 
ſhe is filent. Her modulation of grief, in 
her plaintive pronunciation of the inter- 
jection, oh! is ſweetly moving and reaches 
to the heart. Her madneſs, in Belvidera, is 
terribly affecting. The many accidents, 
of ſpectators falling into fainting-fits in 
the time of her acting, bear teſtimony to 


the effects of her exertions. . | 
| She 
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dhe certainly does not ſpare, herſelf, — 
Neither the great nor the vulgar can fay, 
that Mrs. den is not in downright car- 
neſt. 
The actors have 1 me, that the 
| farces, which uſed to raiſe mirth in an au- 
dience after a tragedy, now fail of that ef- 
fect, from Mrs. Siddons's having ſo abſo- 
lutely depreſſed the ſpirits of the audience, 
that the beſt comic actors cannot recal 
them into mirth or vivacity. 
L have faid, in the Memoirs of 9 
that Mrs. Crawford, in tragedy, knew the 
readieſt way to the heart, and I will not re- 
tract; I will add, farther, that her comic 
humour is not much inferior to her tragic 
ſpirit. Miſs Young's accompliſhments, in 
the ſame book, I honeſtly and heartily ac- 
knowledged. This winter will perhaps 
excite {ſuch a laudable emulation amongſt 
the actors, that the town will, in all 
probability, be as well entertained as 
they ever have been fince the retirement of 
eur great Roſcius. 


Mrs, 


ib a 2 hs 

Mrs. Yates, I am informed, intends 
ſoon to quit the ſtage. The Engliſh the- 
atre will long lament the loſs of an actreſs, 
whoſe juſt elocution, noble manner, warm 
paſſion, and majeſtic deportment, have 
excited the admiration of foreigners and 
fixed the affection and applauſe of Britons. 
Before I finiſh my remarks on the actors 
of Venice Preſerved, I think myſelf called 
upon to do juſtice to the merits of Mr. 
Brereton. All the tender and paſſionate 
ſituations of Jaffier it appears he had well 
ſtudied ; for, in every attitude, he ex- 
preſſed them juſtly. He was particularly 
happy in that maſterly ſcene of varied paſ- 
fion and ſtrong agony, in the fourth act, 
with Belvidera. It will not be ſaying too 
much of Brereton's Jaffier, that even thoſe, 
who had been ſpectators of Garrick and 
Barry in the fame character, could yet ſee 
him with pleaſure. I could wiſh an actor of 
Mr. Brereton's merit would avoid tones in 
ſpeaking which approach to ſomething like 
fnging. Of Mr. Benſley's Pierre I ſhall only 
oblerve, 
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obſerve, that his perſon is more againſt 
him than his conception of the part, 
which is very juſt. 

The following anecdote, of Quin and 


Dr W. 1 Was told many years 


fince. The x was at Bath, when the 


latter lived with Mr. A——, whoſe niece 
he had married. It was thought a reſpect 
due to ſo eminent a man as Quin, for Mr. 
A-— to invite him to dinner. After the 
cloth was removed, the divine entered into 
converſation with the player on the ſupe- 
rior excellences of Shakſpeare. Quin ac- 
ceded to all that he ſaid upon that topic, 
but. begged to be heard a word or two in 
favour of Otway. He enlarged on his me- 
rits in the pathetic ſtyle; nay, in the ſa- 
tiric vein, ©* How ſo, Mr. Quin?” ſaid 
the doctor. — He, looking archly on the 
company, and ſmiling at the great eager- 
neſs with which Mr. A ſwallowgd S- 
very word of W———, pronounced em- 
phatically the following Palſage u in Venice 
Preſerved : 


Honeſt 


OTW ay. i: 2x2 


— — Honeſt men 
Are the ſoft eaſy cuſhions on which knaves 
Repoſe and fatten.* | 


Quin knew well enough, that, in act- 
ing, Garrick. was the doctor's idol, a par- 
tiality he could not eaſily forgive; and, it 
is ſuppoſed, he bluntly embraced this op- 
portunity to let him know his opinion of 
him. I muſt not forget to tell my readers, 
that old Jacob Tonſon purchaſed the copy 
right of Venice Preſerved for Hftcen pounds! 
What would another ſuch ad be worth 
now 5 


. Nn —_ . a. oo. 
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Add l. ſcene between Jaffier and Pierre. 
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Rival Queens, 
O R 


Alexander the Great. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


General opinion of the writer and his hero. — 
Addiſon. — Dryden and Lee. — Dryden's 
verſes.— Lee's flyle.— Alexander's charac- 
ter ;—unfairly repreſented by Pope and Boi- 
leau. — Alexander a builder of cities and a 
promoter of commerce. — Mr. Hokuell and 
the bramins.— Le Brun and Lee.— Compli- 
ment to the action of Hart.—Rymer's opinion 
of Hart.— Rocheſter. King Charles's pre- 
ference of Mohun.—Plain Dealer. —Pzinch- 

* wife.— Characters acted by Hart and Mo- 
| bun. The latter not mentioned in an agree- 
ment. — Joe Haines and a clergyman. — 
1 Haines diſmiſſed by Hart. — Count Haines. 
— Tom Brown. — Dryden. — Anecdote of 
Haines, 
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Haines, by Quin, — Hart and Nel Gwyn. 
==Briſbop Tenniſon and Queen Maury. — Lees 
pathetic reading. — Time, when Hart and 
Mobun died, unknown. — Betterton's mo- 
\defly. — Mountfort. — Booth.— Delane,— 
Hulet.=—His encounter with a chair.— His 
merits, — Cuſtom of hemming.— His fudden 
death. — Quin's Clytus.—Mrs. Marſhall and 
Mrs. Corbet,—Barry, &c. 


HE general opinion, of the writer 

of this play and of his hero, as 

not very favourable to either. Lee was a 
mad poet, it is ſaid, who deſcribed, in 
frantic verſe, the actions of a mad hero. — 
But it is the opinion of the fober and judi- 
cious Addiſon, that, among our Englith 
poets, there was none who was better 
turned for tragedy than Lee, if, inſtead of 


indulging the impetuofity of his genius, he 
hid reſtrained it within proper bounds. — 
Of all the poets of his time, Dryden ſeems 
to have had the ſincereſt regard and firmuſt 
triend(hip for this writer. With him he 
<E5 137-0115. TCC 
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Joined in compoſing -the- tragedy of the 


Duke of. Guile, and the more celebrated 
Oedipus. His copy of verſes, on the Rival 
Queens, contains, at once, a proof of 
warm affection and a fine apology for the 
exuberant . and extravagant flights of 


his friend: 2 BA 


Such praiſe is 6 while you the paſſions move, 
That tis no longer feign'd, tis real love, - © © - 
Where nature triumphs over wretched art; 
We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always, you warm; and, if the riſing year, 
As in hot regions, bring the ſun too near, 
*Tis but to make your fragrant ſpices blow; 
Which in our colder climates-will not gr * 


— { * 5 OY SA —_Y r 
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Your beauteous images muſt be allow'd 

By all but ſome vile poets of the croud; ; 
But how ſhould any ſign - poſt dauber know, 9 1 
The werth of Titian or of Angelo 3 i / | 


7 2 + * 
4 


| Notwithſtanding the fine 3 Go of 
friendilitp! in theſe lines, and the ſedate 
deciſion of Addiſon, I am afraid. we 
cannot read thirty - lines together, even 
in Lee's beſt. pieces, without encountering 
abſurdity in ſentiment and ſoleciſm in ex- 
preſſion : 
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preſſion : blunder and beauty are fo 
blended together, you know not how to 
ſeparate them. His many turgid lines and 
incoherent thoughts make us admire his 
more happy and ſucceſsful efforts. Lee, 
by the warmth of his temper, carries every 
paſſion to extreme : his love 1s dotage, and 
his anger madneſs. However, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, in ſeveral of his plays, 
ſuch as Mithridates, Theodoſius, L. Junius 
Brutus, and Alexander, there is ſtill enough 
to pleaſe, as well as to affect, the moſt criti- 
cal audience. As long as the ſtage will be 
able to furniſh good actors for his Alexan- 
der, 1t will draw together all ranks of peo- 
ple, from the heroic lover, and the lady 
of high rank, to the loweſt of the people. 

As to the hero himſelf, by the conſent 
of all eminent hiſtorians, he was the great = 
eſt and the moſt generous of conquerors ; 
nor muſt we regard the fatire of Boileau 
and Pope as a genuine repreſentation of 
fact or character. The latter has ill cou- 
pled the conqueror of Aſia with the booriſh 


Charles: From Macedonia's madman to the 
VorL, III, 8 Swede. 
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Swede. Lou might as well put in compa- 
riſon the ſwift racer and the laborious. cart- 
horſe. So have I heard Garrick, in an ill 
humour, put the merits of Barry and 
Sparks together, which were very diſſimi- 
. 

Boileau goes farther than Pope; not 
ſatisfied with putting the conqueror of the 
world into a mad-houſe, he calls on the 


lieutenant de police to ſeize him and exe- 
cute him as a felon: 


Qu'on livre ſon pareil en France a la Reinie: 
Dans trois jours nous verrons le phenix de guerriers 
Laiſſer ſur VeEchaffaut ſa tete et ſes lauriers. 


In my opinion, Voltaire too ſeriouſly 
refutes the poet's rhapſody. Boileau might 
reaſonably have been aſked, whether his maſ- 


ter, Louis XIV. could not be juſtly termed 
the poreil of his Alexander, whoſe ambition 
was leſs laudable than that of the Greek, 
becauſe founded on more ſordid motives. 
Let it not- be forgotten, that Alexander, 
at a time of life ſubject to the turbulence of 
paſſion, and during the intoxication of 

conqueſt, 


ALEXANDER. -- a 
conqueſt, founded and built more cities 
than all the other conquerors of Aſia had 
deſtroyed; and that the man, whom the 
poets treat as a fool and a madman, 
abſolutely changed and 1mproved the com- 
merce of the world. It 1s true, indeed, 
that our own Holwell, who lived thirty 
years among the bramins, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of their antient as well as mo- 
dern language, aſſures us, that their an- 
nals bear witneſs to the invaſion of their 
country by Alexander; and that, in their 
dialect, they call him robber and murderer. 
But theſe pacific people, Voltaire obſerves, 
had no other idea of a warrior; and it 1s 
believed they beſtowed the ſame titles on 
the kings of Perſia themſelves. 

Lee has, artfully enough, contrived to 
inſert, in his tragedy, the moſt material 
events of Alexander's life: the death of Phi- 
lotas, the paſſage of the Granicus, his con- 
queſts in India, his paſſion for Roxana, the 
death of Clytus, and many other tranſactions. 
Thoſe, who have ſeen Le Brun's picture of 

8 2 Alexander's 


- 
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Alexander's paſſing the Granicus, will 
juſtify the animated deſcription of it which 
Cibber ſo improperly cenſures: 

Can none remember ! yes, I know all muſt, 
When glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 
Perch'd on my beaver in the Granic flood! 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore ; 


When the immortals on the billows rode, 
And I myſelf appear'd the leading god! 


Lee has, in the true ſpirit of poetry, 
clothed the beautiful and glowing figures 
of the pencil. 


This tragedy was long the favourite of 
the court and city, eſpecially when acted, 
as originally, by Hart, Mohun, Mrs. 
Marſhall, Mrs. Boutell, and others. —— 
Hart was ſo univerſally applauded in Alex- 

1 ander, that Downes has recorded a fine 
| compliment paid him by a nobleman : — 
That his action, in that character, was 

ſo excellent, that no prince in Europe 

need be aſhamed to learn deportment from 

him.“ He adds, too, that, whenever 
| Hart 
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Hart acted this part, the houſe was croud- 
ed as to a new play. The great critic, 
Rymer, declared, that ſuch was the in- 
chanting force of Mr. Hart's action, ſuch 
his eaſe, grace, majeſty, and dignity, that 
he impoſed upon the ſpectator the worſt 

productions of the poet; who, from the 
accompliſhed behaviour of the actor, was 
deceived into an opinion of merit in the 
writer. Of Mohun I have already given 
Lord Rocheſter's opinion ; which, coming 
from one of a capricious temper, who 
often praiſed one man from pique or envy 
to another, I ſhould not ſo much rely on, 
if not confirmed by the general teſtimony. 
They were both great favourites of the 
king and courtiers. Sometimes, we muſt 
ſuppoſe, an emulation would be excited 
from a compariſon made of their ſeveral 
excellences, Charles, on ſeeing the per- 
formance of both in a new play, obſerved, 
to his courtiers, that Mohun, or Moon, 
as he pronounced it, ſhone, that day, like 
the ſun, and Hart like the Moon, The 

f 8 3 latter 
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latter was, in perſon, taller, and more 
genteel in ſhape, than the former; he 
ſeems to have claimed the lead in choice of 
characters. From Mohun's generally act- 
ing grave, ſolemn, and auſtere, parts, 
I ſhould have caſt him into that of 
Manly in the Plain Dealer; but it ſeems 
Hart claimed it, and, to prove his right to 
it, addreſſed the audience in a plain-dealing 
prologue, full of ſevere cenſure on the pit. 
— In the ſame author's Country Wife, 
Pinchwife, a part not unallied in humour 
to Manly, was acted by Mohun, and Hor- 
ner by Hart. But theſe accompliſhed 
players were not confined to one walk, ei- 


ther in tragedy or comedy. Though Hart 


generally ſhone in the gay gentleman, ſuch 
as Dorimant and Loveleſs in Sir Fopling 
Flutter andthe Scornful Lady, Mohun acted, 
to great advantage, the lively and volatile Va- 
lentine in Wit without Money. I ſuſpect, 
that theſe actors, who had been, from their 
youth, brought up almoſt together under 
two different maſters in the profeſſion of the 

ſtage, 
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ſtage, who had been fellow-ſoldiers in the 
cauſe of their royal maſter, and partners in 
the direction of the theatre, at laſt, by ſome 
unhappy difference, were alienated from 
each other; for, in the agreement, be- 
tween Dr. Davenant and Betterton on the 
one part, and Hart and Kynaſton on the 
other, in the year 1681, the name of 
Mohun is not mentioned; that he was a- 

live at that time we know from his having 
acted a part in Southern's Perſian Prince, 
in 1682, before the two royal companies 
were united. 

Hart was always eſteemed a conſtant ob- 
ſerver of decency in manners and a reſpecter 
of the clergy. That witty but debauched 
droll, Joe Haines, had perſuaded a clergy- 
man, into whoſe company he had intro- 
duced himſelf, that the players were a ſet 
of people who wiſhed to be reformed ; and 
that he could recommend him to be chap- 
lain to the theatre, with a hand{v.ne yearly 
income ; that he had nothing to do but to 


S 4 ſummon 
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ſummon the company, by ringing a bell, to 
prayers every morning. Thisimpudent trick 
was carried ſo far, that the clergyman was 
introduced by Haines, with a bell in 
his hand, behind the ſcenes, which he 
frequently rang, and cried. out, audi- 
bly, © Players! players! come to prayers !' 
While Joe and ſome of the actors were en- 
joying this happy contrivance, Hart came 
into the theatre; and, ſeeing the parſon 
and his bell, ſoon found out the impoſi- 
tion ; he was extremely angry with Haines, 
whom he ſmartly reprehended, and invited 
the clergyman to dine with him; he ſoon 
convinced him that Haines was an impro- 
per companion for a man of his function. 
Haines and Mr. Hart could not by any 
means agree ; the ſober management of the 
latter did not ſuit with the irregular and 
vicious conduct of the former. Haines, 
not ſubmitting to be governed by the eſta- 
bliſhed rules of the king's theatre, was diſ- 
miſſed, and ſoon after received into Bet- 

terton's 
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terton's company.* He wasa wit and a great 
joker, and writer of prologues and epilogues, 
many of which he ſpoke himſelf... The 
famous one, pronounced on the back of 
an aſs, has often raiſed abundance of mirth, 
and was lately revived by ſome of our co- 
medians; though I think the jeſt is now ſo 
worn out, that a new one might be formed 
at no great expence of brains. Haines tra- 
velled, over ſeveral parts of Europe, with a 
gentleman, who, to enjoy his drollery, 
bore his expences : this got him the name 
of Count Haines. Tom Brown celebrates 
Haines as a jolly toper; and employs him 
as a quack, in the infernal regions, to 
cure the diſorders of Erebus. Tom, 
likewiſe, from his envy or diſlike of Dry- 
den, makes out a whimſical dialogue be- 
tween him and Haines, where their ſeveral 
- converſions to popery are-diſcuſſed with ſome 
pleaſantry. From Haines's calling Dry- 

den, 


5 


„ — — 
— — — — 


— 


* Downs ſays, that, Haines having affronted Mr, 
Hart, he diſmiſſed him, 
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den, ſeveral times in this dialogue, Poet 
Squad, a name originally given him by Ro- 
cheſter, we may gueſs at his make and form. 
By Dryden's ranking Haines with Oates, in 
the laſt line of his epilogue to the Piigrim, 
revived for his ſon's benefit, it is evident he was 
diſpleaſed at being joined with this debauch- 
ed player, and reſents the affront in terms 
by no means to the honour of Haines, — 
Speaking of ſtage-reformation, he ſays ; 


In ſhort, we'll grow as moral as we can, 
Save here and there a woman ora man: 


Can make clean work; there will be ſome remains, 


But neither you nor we, With all our pains, 
While you have ſtill your Qates and we our nin 


Theſe, I believe, were the laſt lines 
which were written by this great poet, who 
died ſoon after; nor did Haines long ſur- 
vive him. As I ſhall not have many op- 
portunities to mention this odd character, I 
will here quote an anecdote relating to him, 
which I heard from the mouth of Mr, Quin, 
in the green-room of Covent-garden, the 
winter when he and Garrick were engaged 
at that theatre. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick was informing the compa- 
ny, then preſent, of his afting the part of 
Oreſtes, in the Diſtreſſed Mother, at 
Dublin. In order, ſaid he, © to gain a 
more accurate knowledge of the character, 
I waited on the author, Ambroſe Philips, 
who lived not far from the metropolis, 
I begged him to inform me particularly 
concerning his intention in the mad-ſcene 
of Oreſtes. Philips told me, that, du- 
ring his writing that part of the play, he 
was like a perſon out of his mind ; that he 
was ſo carried away by his enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture, that, when his friend, Mr. Addi- 
ſon, came into the room, he did not know 
him; and that, as ſoon as he recovered 
from his fit, he ſaid to him, — What, Joe, 
is it you ?? — That, ſaid Quin, © was 
to let you know how familiar he was with 
Mr. Addiſon. And this puts me in mind, 
Mr. Garrick, of a ſtory I have heard rela- 
ted of a predeceſſor of our's, that witty 
and wicked rogue, Joe Haines. In the 
reign of James II. the court was buſy in 

making 
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making converts to the Roman Catholic 
faith, in which they had ſome ſucceſs. — 
Some of the new papiſts pretended to 
have ſeen viſions and dreamt dreams; and, 
amongſt the reſt, Joe Haines, who profeſ- 
ſed himſelf a convert, declared that the 
Virgin Mary had appeared to him. Lord 
Sunderland ſent for Joe, and afked him a- 
bout the truth of his converfion, and whe- 
ther he had really ſeen the Virgin? — Yes, 
my lord, I aſſure you it is a fact. — How 
was it, pray ? — Why, as I was lying in 
my bed, the Virgin appeared to me; 'and 
faid, Arife, Joe! — You lie, you rogue, 
faid the earl; for, if it had really been the 
Virgin herſelf, ſhe would have faid Fofeph, 
if it had been only out of reſpect to her 
| huſband.” | 
Hart was the firſt ſucceſsful lover of the 
famous Nell Gwyn; and, from a ſeller of 
oranges, brought her to the ſtage, where 
ſhe acted many years with the public ap- 
plauſe. Her royal maſter, the indolent 
Charles, was fo pleaſed with the charms of 
| her 


her converſation, that he more than ſhared 
his time between her and his miſtreſſes of 
higher rank; nor was he ever better pleaſed 
than with the agreeable dalliances and 
ſprightly witticiſms of the charming Nelly. 
Some years ſince, I ſaw, at Mr. Berenger's 
houſe, in the Mews, a picture of this lady, 
ſaid to be drawn by Sir Peter Lely; and 
ſhe appeared to have been extremely at- 
tractive. Charles, with his laſt breath, 
recommended poor Nelly to his ſucceſſor. 
She was good-natured, friendly, and cha- 
ritable. Dr. Tennifon, her pariſh- prieſt, 
preached her funeral-ſermon ; and, when 
ſome ſtarch people objected to his promo- 
tion to the ſee of Canterbury on that ac- 
count, the generous Queen Mary defended 
him; ſaying, at the ſame time, that Ten- 
niſon was ſo honeſt a man, that ſhe be- 
lieved all he ſaid of Mrs. Gwyn was true. 
Fart, when he gave up his intereſt, in 
the king's theatre, to Dr. Davenant and 
Mr. Betterton, ſtipulated for a weekly ſa- 
lary of forty fhillings, which he did not 

long 
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long enjoy. The ſtone put an end to his 
life; but I cannot ſay, with any certainty, 
at what time. 

Of this accompliſhed actor, the Tatler 
has preſerved a very juſt remark on acting: 
It was impoſſible,” he ſaid,*that the player 
could ever act with grace, except he had 
forgotten that he was before an audience: 
till he was arrived at that, his motion, his 
air, his every ſtep and geſture, have ſome- 
thing in them which diſcovers he is under 
reſtraint, for fear of being ill received ; or, 
if he conſiders himſelf as being in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe. who approve his behaviour, 
you ſee an affectation of that pleaſure run 


through his whole carriage.” 


The great advantage, of playing an ori- 
ginal character, 1s derived from the in- 
ſtructions of the. author. From him the 
learning of the part muſt be communicated 
to his inſtrument, the player: if he is a 
maſter in his profeſſion, he will, in his 
turn, impart uſeful hints to the poet, 


which will contribute to the improvement 
| of 
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of the ſcene. Mohun, who aQed Clytus 
in Alexander, Cibber tells us, had fo high 
an opinion of Lee's power in recitation, 
that he threw down a part in deſpair of 
acting it up to the pathos of Lee's reading 
it. 

Mohun was an able ſecond to his friend, 
Hart, and equally admired for his great 
and profound knowledge in his profeſ- 
fion. He is celebrated, by Lord Rocheſter, 
as the great Æſopus of the ſtage. The 
dignity of his ſtep, ſaid his lordſhip, mimics 
could imitate, though they could not reach 
the ſublimity of his elocution. Cibber, 
who lived ſo near the times of Hart and 
Mohun, could poſſibly have collected ſome- 
thing relating to theſe eminent players 
worthy our notice ; at preſent, we cannot 
even ſay when they were born and when 
they died. The time of Mohun's death 1s 
not more known than that n 

Betterton, after the re- union of the 
companies, acted Alexander with as much 
eclat as any of his other characters. This 

accompliſhed 
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accompliſhed and yet modeſt player, when 
rehearſing this character, was at a loſs to 
recover a particular emphaſis of Hart, 
which gave a force to ſome intereſting ſitu- 


ation of the part ; he applied, for informa- 


tion, to the players who ſtood near him. 


At laſt, one of the loweſt of the company 


repeated the line exactly in Hart's key. 
Betterton thanked him heartily, and put 
a piece of money in his hand as a reward 


for ſo acceptable a ſervice. . 


But Betterton, growing in years, ſoon 
reſigned this laborious part to Mountfort, 
of whoſe merits, in acting lovers and he- 
roes, Cibber ſpeaks at large. On the un- 
happy murder of Mountfort, Betterton, 
ſays Cibber, reſumed Alexander, and 
threw unexpected luſtre on the part. — 
George Powell ſometimes acted this fa- 
vourite hero of the ladies with applauſe : 
Keen was his Clytus. Booth was too ac- 
curate a ſcholar, it ſeems, to act the mad 
Alexander, and, in my opinion, loſt an 
opportunity of diſplaying, to advantage, 

the 
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the harmony of his voice, the vigour of his 
ation, and the gracefulneſs of his deport- 
ment. | 
The play had lain dormant many years, 
at all the theatres, when Mr. Delane, an 
actor from Dublin, in 1733, revived it, by 
his acting Alexander, with uncommon ſuc- 
| ceſs, at the theatre in Goodman's fields; 
where it was repreſented, for many nights 
ſucceſſively, with much emolument to Mr. 
Giffard, the manager. Of Mr. Delane I 
have ſaid as much as I thought neceſſary to 
point out his abilities in the Life of Gar- 
rick, who certainly did this actor no ſervice 
by mimicking him in the famous ſimile of 
the boar and ſow in the Rehearſal. His voice 
and manner were ſo exactly imitated, that the 
audience enjoyed the repreſentation by repea- 
ted applauſe. Ch. Hulet acted Clytus with 
Delane at Goodman's fields, as did Quin at 
Covent. garden. Hulet was apprentice to the 
famous Edmund Curl, the bookſeller, where 
he learned very early the art of ſtage-mur- 
ders; for Charles, acting the part of 
Alexander in the kitchen, with an elbow- 
. chair 
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chair for his Clytus, in his fury, with a 
poker in his hand inſtead of a javelin, 
broke it to pieces with ſuch noiſe and vio- 
lence,* that Curl, in the parlour, called 
out to know what was the matter: No- 
thing, ſir,” ſaid the apprentice, © but A- 
lexander has killed Clytus“ Hulet, by his 
maſter's permiſſion, after he had ſerved 
two years of his apprenticeſhip, tried his 
fortune on the ſtage at Lincoln's-inn-fields 
theatre. Here he remained ſeveral years ; 
and met with encouragement from the 
public, with the patronage of Quin; 
but, his income not equalling his 
expences, he embraced Mr. Giffard's 
offer of a larger ſalary; and acted, at 
Goodman's fields, many principal charac- 
ters: ſuch as Henry VIII. Falſtaff, Othel- 
lo, King in the Mourning Bride, . 
and Caſſius in Julius Cæſa. 
Hulet was an excellent W the 
| ſongs. i in that part he ſang more agreeably 
than Walker. He was 8 in a fine, ſtrong, 
| | 8 7 clear, 
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clear, and melodious, pipe; his being too 
ſenſtble of this was the immediate cauſe of 
his death: he took an idle pleaſure in 
ſtealing unperceived on a perſon, and 
deafening him with a loud hem, to 
ſhew the ſtrength and firmneſs of his 
lungs. As he was practiſing this trick one 
morning at rehearſal, by an extraordinary 
effort he broke a blood-veſlel, which killed 
him in twenty four hours. Honeſt Lyon, 
a good comic actor, and ſo remarkable for 
a retentive memory, that he could repeat a 
news paper, with all the advertiſements, 
after reading it thrice over,“ was preſent 
when this uncommon accident happened, 
and related it to me, many years fince, 
with this addition: that Hulet, being 
much alarmed at the quantity of blood 
which iſſued from his mouth, was perſua- 
ded to go home; two eminent phyſicians 


were ſent for immediately, who pronoun- 


ced the caſe anne and end not 4 


T 2 | Hulet 


EIT 


Mr. H. Giffard gained a wager on atrial of L 
memory, by are etition of a newſpaper and all its contents. 


| 
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Hulet was extremely corpulent, ſup- 


poſed. to be owing to his drinking large 


quantities of porter and ale. He was a 
great feeder, extremely indolent, careleſs 


of his dreſs, not to ſay ſordidly negligent 
of his perſon. In converſation he was 
lively and facetious, extremely good - na- 
tured, and a moſt excellent mimic; but 
this talent of imitation he never exerciſed 
to the diſadvantage of his fellow-come- 


dians. The public loſt this valuable actor 


in the thirty-fifth year of his age. Quin 
acted Clytus with approbation; but not 
in a manner more truly characteriſtie than 
Hulet. There was, in the latter's voice, 
more variety of tone, with Wen u. er 
to that of his competitor. | 

The Vanquiſher of Aſia never pes 
to nme repreſentation, I be- 
lieve, than in the perſon of Spranger 
Barry. He dach moved, and acted, 
the hero and the lover, in a manner fo ſu- 
perior and elevated, that he charmed every 


audience that ſaw him; he gave new life 


and 
y 


A 
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and vigour to a play which had not been 
ſeen ſince the death of Delane. His ad- 
dreſs to his favourite queen was ſoft and 
elegant, and his love ardently paſſionate; 
in the ſcene with Clytus, in his rage, he 
was terrible; and, in his penitence and re- 
morſe, exceſſive. In his laſt diſtracting 
agony, his dehrious laugh was wild and 
fran tic, and his dy1 ng groan affectin 8. 
William Powell had, from nature, ma- 
ny requiſites to exhibit, with propriety and 
ſbill, lovers and heroes: his perſon and 
voice were well adapted to them; his ear 
was good, nor did he want any thing but 
time to bring his judgement to maturity. 
In Alexander he was certainly inferior to 
Barry; but his diſtance from that great 
actor was not diſgraceful. If we take into 
our account the very ſliort time he was on 
the ſtage, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the great 
progreſs he made in the art he prafeſſed. 
The original Rival Queens, Mrs. — 
ſhall and Mrs. Boutell, were much celebra- 
hay eſpecially: the firſt, Who acted Rox- 
| 0-445 4 3013-2 ls 
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ana: She excelled in characters of dig- 
nity, and in expreſſing the ſtrong emo- 
tions of the heart. The high ſentiments 
of honour, in many of her characters, 
were correſpondent to the dictates of her 
mind, and juſtified by her own private 
conduct. She was particularly admired 
in Roxolana, a character of heroic vir- 
tue, in one of Lord Orrery's plays. 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was ſo 
charmed with Mrs. Marſhall, that he pur- 
ſued her in all the ſhapes a paſſionate and 
artful lover could aſſume. Diſtracted with 
the repulſes his love received, he deter- 
mined to ſeize her, by force, as the came 
from the playhouſe ' but ſhe, being 1 in- 
formed of his deſign, obtained a party of 
the King's guards to protect her. His 
lordſhip attacked her chair, but was re- 
pulſed. The adventure was ſpread over the 
town. The Sentlenten; 1 claimed a 
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ſort of right to behave with freedom to the 
females of the theatre, were angry and diſ- 
appointed; while the ladies were pleaſed, 
and much extolled the conduct of the 
ſtage heroine. The king himſelf inter- 
poſed in her favour; and told the earl, 
that, although, by his own conduct, he 
had too much countenanced the vice, he 
thought it bad enough vi the conſent of 
the fair; but that violence was unpardona- 
ble in a ſovereign, and ſtill more ſo in a 
ſubject. The earl promiſed to think no 
more of her ; but, in a few days, he re- 
newed his addreſſes, aſſuring her he could 
not live without her; he was ſo charmed, 
he ſaid, with her exalted virtue, that he had 
reſolved, with her conſent, to marry her. 
This bait Roxolana ſwallowed ; and the 
earl was married to her by his coachman in 
the dreſs of a clergyman. Soon after this 
pretended marriage, he took off the matk, 
told her the deceit, and bade her return to 
the ſtage. She threw herſelf at the king's 
feet, who commanded the earl to allow her 


T 4 a yearly 


* 
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a yearly income of pool. nor would he per- 
mit his lordſhip to marry during the life of 
her ſon by him. The time of Mrs. Mar- 
ſhall's leaving the ſtage, and her death, 1s 
equally uncertain, = 

* Mrs. Boutell, the original Statira, 
was low in ſtature, had very agreeable fea- 
tures, a good complexion, with a childiſh 
look. Her voice was not ſtrong, but plea- 
ſing and mellow ; ſhe generally acted ten- 
der and innocent young ladies. By the 
generoſity of her lovers, ſhe was enabled to 
quit the ſtage before the approach of old 
age. A quarrel, between her and Mrs. 
Barry, after the union of the companies, 
concerning a veil, which the latter claimed 
for Roxana, and the other as ſtrenuouſly 
demanded for Statira, had like to have 
proved of fatal conſequence to the latter. She, 
by the contrivance or intereſt of the ward- 
robe- keeper, carried off the veil triumphant- 
ly. The Rival Queens acted with much ſpirit 


and 


— 


* Hiſtory of tne Engliſh Stage, 1741. 
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and animoſity. In the laſt act, Roxana 
ſtruck Statira with ſuch force, when ſhe 
wounded her with the dagger, that it en- 
tered a quarter of an inch into the fleſh. 
As it was well known theſe ladies were not 
veſtals, it was reported ane gave force 
to the blow.“ 

Alexander's death is attributed, in the 
play, to poiſon; but, with more probabi— 
lity, we may place it to drunkenneſs. — 
The hero drank, at once, a cup which 
held fourteen pints : as he was attempting 
to mend his draught, by .another equal 
quantity, he was ſeized with giddineſs, 
and, ſoon after, died. - | 
In Lee's dedication of his Alexander, to 

the Earl of Mulgrave, we have a glaring, 
but genuine, picture of the manners of the 
age, from one who was a ſharer in all its 
follies and irregularities : 

— An 


1K—— 


* — >. a. 


* Mrs. Crawford was ſo much in earneſt, when ſhe 
ſtabbed Dionyſius, in the Grecian Daughter, that Pal- 
mer felt the effects of the blow ſome months after. 

+ Athenzus, 
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An age, whoſe bufineſs is ſenſe- 
lefs riot, Neronian gambols, and ridicu- 
lous debauchery ; an age, which can pro- 
duce few perſons, like your lordſhip, who 
dare be alone. All our hot hours are burnt 
m night-revels, or drowned by day in dead 
ſleep.” This was written in 1677. 

Lee tried his fortune on the (tage, in the 
character of Duncan, in Macbeth, but 
failed. Otway, much about the ſame 
time, played a King in one of Mrs. Behn's 
plays; but the fight of the audience fo 
terrified him, ſays Downs, that he was 
in 2 tremendous-agony, and ſpoilt for an 
n | 


The 
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The Rehearſal. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


Middle comedy. — Buckingham's acquaintance 
 4oith Ben Jenſon. — An admirer of the old 
actors. — His oppoſition to the new taſte in 
 eoriting plays. — Play of the United King- 
doms. — The Rehearſal, when firſt acted.— 
Sir Robert Howard. —Simile of the turtles ; 
boar and few. —T, be family of Howard.— 
Original actor of Bayes. — Dryden's dreſs. 
— Buckingham and Dorſet. — Toe Haines's 
Bayes, with the recantation -prologue. =— 
"Eftcourt, companion of Addiſon, &c.—His 
| Bayes. — Old bill of the Rehearſal. — Heigb 
ho ! — Eftcourt's qualttres. — Colley Ci ber | 
und the public at variance. — Weſton. — 
9 Steele character of E/icourt.— Remarks on 
"Steele. — Mimics more dreaded than beloved. 
= Garrick and | Foote, — Paſſage in the | 
Sella reftored,—Dr. Ratcliffe, Secre- | 
tary | 
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tory Craggs and Sir Godfrey Kneller,— The 
Bayes of Colley Cibber. — Pope and Gay.— 
Bayes of Theophilus Cibber ; — off Garrick ; 
— of Foote.— How Buckingham loft the fa- 
vour of Charles Il. — Toe Aſhe, the bex- 
keeper — Anecdates of B uc fi ngham. a 


HIS comedy, or farce of five acts, is 
1 of the fame ſpecies with the middle 
comedy of the Greeks, in which characters 
of living perſons are introduced with ſuch 
attributes as make them known to the au- 
dience. Of this kind was the Poetaſter of 
Ben Jonſon, and the \$atiro-maſtix of 
Decker; moſt, if not all, of Mr. Foote's 
pieces are of the ſame ſort. 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
the writer of this witty ſatire, Was, when 
A boy. acquainted. with Ben Jonſon. He 
imbibed an early taſte. and regard for aur 
beſt old dramatic poets, eſpecially for. Ben 
bimſelf, and Beaumont. and Fletcher; the 
name of. Shakſpeare 1 do not ſee. in any 


part of bis writings. He likewiſe was 
much 
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much prejudiced in favour of the comedians 
who acted at the Globe and Black Fri riers, 
whom he ſaw before the commencement of 
the civil wars; theſe he greatly admired 
and praiſed; they had ſtruck his young 
fancy, and he preferred them to ſucceeding 
actors. 

Soon after the Reſtoration, a great 
number of plays were written upon a new 
model; 1n which all reſemblance of huma- 
nity was forgotten, probability was thrown 
out of ſight, and monſtrous births took 
the place of ſuch productions as were foun- 
ded on truth and nature. Buckingham, 
by his own perſonal oppoſition, and his inte- 
reſt with ſeveral gentlemen who were of high 
rank, tried to ſtem the torrent of high-flown 
nonſenſe and low ribaldry, which was the 
reigning taſte. He once ventured ſo far, 
in exploding a play, written by the o- 
nourable Henry Howard, eldeſt ſon to the 
Earl of Berkſhire, called the United Kings 
doms, that he ran the hazard of his Hfe. 
This play having in it a funeral, Mir. 

Bayes 
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Bayes ridicules it in that part of the Re- 
hearſal where he informs his friend, John- 


ſon, that, as he would have no ſcenes alike 


in his play, the laſt act beginning with a 


witty ſcene, the next ſhould begin with a 


funeral. Mr. Howard's play was abſo- 
lately condemned, and the author was 
prudent enough not -to print it, by which 
he eſcaped all farther animadverſion. 

'The Rehearſal was begun about the year 
1663, and finiſhed ready for acting about 
two years after. The plague, in 1665, pre- 
vented its repreſentation, ſo that it did not 
make its appearance till 1671 then it came 
out with conſiderable alterations and im- 
provements. The author, in his original plan, 
intended to have made Sir Robert Howard 


ſhe principal character, by the name of 
-Bilboa. But the great reputation of Dry- 


den, who ſucceeded Sir William Davenant 


in his office of poet- laureat, gave his grace 


a fair opportunity to expoſe: the turgid 


rants and unmeaning bombaſt fo frequent 
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in the early dramatic works of that emi- 
nent writer, 

The ſucceſs of this ſatire more than an- 
ſwered the expectation of the author; and 
indeed the Rehearſal is a very fingular 
compoſition ; in one reſpect it is like Don 
Quixote, for it is read and acted with 
pleaſure, though the abſurdities ridiculed 
in it are no longer in being. For eaſy wit, 
gay ridicule, ſtrong burleſque, and happy 
parody, our language can boaſt nothing 
like it. Such 1s the power of ridicule, it 
can make that appear a ſubject for Wes 

which is really in itſelf not ſo. 

The parody of Dryden's ſimile of the 
turtles, in the fecond part of his Conqueſt 
of Granada, is a ftrong inſtance of the 
powers of ludicrous wit. As I ſhall not 
trouble my reader with. many quotations 
from a play which is in every body's 

bands, I ſhall only give the ſimile and 
the ner _ it: | 
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So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, 

Look up and ſee it gathering in the ſky ; 

4 Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 
Leaving in murmurs their unfiniſh'd loves; 
Perch'd on ſome dropping branch, they ſit alone, 

And th hearken to each other's moan, 


The parody : 


80 boar and fow,. when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up and ſee it gathering in the ſky ; 
Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut-groves, 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves. 
Penfive, in mud, they wallow all alone, | 
And ſnort and gruntle to each other's moan, 


* 


Dryden put the beſt face on tlie matter, 
and endeavoured to laugh at the groteſque 
picture drawn for him; but, though he 
was wiſe enough to conceal his wound, he 
ſelt the ſmart of it. The revenge he took, 
in the character of Zimri, in his Abſalom 
and Achitophel, which he drew for the 
author of the Rehearſal, is a . that he 
| was thoroughly angry. 
| Though Dryden's extravagant flights, 
bl in dramatic poetry, were chiefly aimed at 
in 
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in the Rehearſal, yet many authors of the 
times had a juſt claim to their ſhare of ſa- 
tirical reprehenfion. The noble family of 
Howard was diſtinguiſhed for dtamatic 
productions, in which were to be found 
plots romantic and abſurd, and characters, 
not drawn from nature, but wild and un- 
governed fancy. To revive, in this place, 
the names of theſe exploded pieces, would 
be invidious; thoſe, whoſe curioſity may 
be excited to know them, will turn to the 
Key of the Rehearſal. 

The original actor of Bayes was the cele- 
brated John Lacy, a man of infinite comic 
humour, if we can truſt to honeſt Downs 
and all traditional remembrance of him. 
How this character was dreſſed by Lacy it 
is not now to be known. Dryden, it was. 
ſaid, was fond of wearing black velvet ; 
and we may ſuppoſe the player endeavoured 
to reſemble him, as My as poſlible, in 
dreſs and deportment. I have heard, in- 
deed, that the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Dorſet prevailed on Dryden to 

Vol. III. U accompany 
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accompany them, in the boxes, on the firſt 


night of acting the Rehearſal ; and placed 
the poet between them to enjoy the feelings 
of his mind during the exhibition of his 
own picture. The peculiarities of Dryden, 
when he inſtructed the players, ſeem to be 
ſtrongly marked through the whole piece. 

The immediate ſucceſſor of Lacy, in 
Bayes, is unknown. Joe Haines, on his 
return from his travels, acted Bayes; and 
ſpoke a recantation-prologue, in a white 
fheet, with a burning taper in his hand, 
upon his admittance into the playhouſe af- 
ter his return from the church of Rome. 
This prologue was written by Tom Brown, 
for his friend, Joe Haines. A few lines 
of this addreſs to the public, by that pious 
penitent, will, I believe,- ſatisfy the reader: 

As you diſlike the converts of the nation, 

That went to Rome and left your congregation, 

By the ſame rule, pray, kindly entertain 

Your penitent loſt ſheep return'd again. 


For re-converted Haines, taught by the age, 


Is now come back to bis primitive church, the ſtage, 
I own my crime, of leaving in the lurch 


My mother- playhouſe :—he's my mother- church 


The 
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The celebrated Dick Eſtcourt, the com- 
panion of Addiſon, Steele, Parnel, (who 
honoured him, in a Bacchanalian poem, 
by the name of Jocus,) and all the learned 
and choice ſpirits of the age he lived in, 
acted Bayes during the government of the 
theatre by Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber. 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof, of the 
old cuſtom of diſtributing the parts in a 
play according to the ſtrength of the com- 
pany, before the introduction of thoſe exo- 
tics, the pantomimes, than the following 
bill of theatrical fare, which I produce 
from the firſt edition of the Spectator, 
publiſhed in numbers: 

The part of Bayes by Mr. Eſtcourt; 
Johnſon by Mr. Wilks; Smith, Mr. Mills; 
Prettyman, Mr. Powell; Volſcius, Mr. 
Cibber; the Kings of Brentford, Bullock 
and Bowen; Gentleman-uſher, Pinketh- 
man; Phyfician, Croſs; Tom Thimble, 
Dogget; Fiſherman, Johnſon, Pallas, 
Bullock; Heigh ho! Norris. 

U 2 Here 
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Here we have all the beſt comedians. of 
the age grouped in this comedy and Nor- 
ris, an excellent mic re the _ 
of two lines ale. igam 45. 


Heigh ho ! heigh ho! iu a change is here! Hey 
day | hey day! I know not what to do nor what to ſay! 


This odd ſoliloquy he uttered in ſach a 
manner, as to occaſion his being termed 
by the audience, and announced in the 
bills, by the name of Heigh ho ! 

The original actor of this drowſy politi- 
cian was one Shirley, and quoted by that 
name in the play. This man cauſed the 
whole audience to gape and yawn. He ſeems 


to have made himſelf, like William Peer, 


mentioned in the Spectator, famous for 
ſpeaking . a line or two... | 
Eſtcourt was ſo remarkable a genius, ſo 
celebrated for ready wit, gay pleaſantry, 
and a wonderful talent in mimicry, that 


ſomething more than barely mentioning 


him is due to his memory ; more eſpecially 
as he was a man as much beloved for the 
goodneſs 
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goodneſs of his heart as admired for his 
various talents. 

With reſpect to his A ante Colley 
Cibber ſpeaks of them, in his Apology, but 
ſlightingly. He confeſſes indeed that Eſtcourt 
underſtood a character well, though he had 
not, he ſaid, acquired the art to do juſtice to 
it in repreſentation ; he inſtances particu- 
larly Falſtaff. But Cibber and the public 
ſeemed widely to have differed ; for Eſt- 
court's name is often placed in the bills for 
characters of conſequence, at a time, too, 
when Cibber was a manager of the theatre. 
Nay, we ſee, that ſuch was the confidence 
of the directors of the ſtage in his powers 
to pleaſe the public, that Cibber, who af- 
terwards played Bayes, contented himſelf, 
during the life of Eſtcourt, with the infe- 
rior part of Prince Volſcius. He was the 
pe original Serjeant Kite in the Recruiting 
Officer, ' Pounce in the Tender Huſband, 
| and of other parts of importance. Cibber, 
I doubt not, mixed a degree of envy in his 

criticiſm, Of a player's merits the public 
En U 3 15 
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15 a fairer judge than the moſt enlightened 
of his own profeſſion. How often have 1 
1 heard the merits of poor Weſton queſtioned 
by actors of no mean capacity, when the 
people could never fee him, on the ſtage, 
without paying him the tribute of what 
Cibber juſtly calls unbought e loud 
and involuntary laughter! | 

Honeſt Downs calls Eſtcourt hiftrio natus. 
© He has the honour,” ſays this hiſtorian, 
(nature enduing him with an eaſy, free, 

unaffected, mode of elocution,) in come- 
dy, always to lætificate his audience, eſpe- 
cially the quality.“ 

Sir Richard Steele, who thought it not 
beneath him to be the intimate friend of 
Eſtcourt, has, in the Spectator, æ drawn a 
moſt amiable picture of him. I ſhall 

quote ſome ſtriking traits of his abilities: 
Hh He had ſo exquiſite a diſcerning of what 
| was defedive in any object before him, 
that, in an inſtant, he could ſhew you the 

ridiculous 


* 


* Vol. VI. Number 468. 
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ndiculous fide of what would paſs for 
beautiful and juſt, even to men of no il 
judgement, before he had pointed at the 
failure. He was no leſs ſkilful in the 
knowledge of beauty; and I dare ſay, that 
there 1s no one, who knew him well, but 
can repeat more well-turned compliments, 
as well as ſmart repartecs, of Mr. Eſtcourt, 
than of any other man in England. This 
was eaſily to be obſerved in his inimitable 
faculty of telling a ſtory; in which he 
would throw in natural and unexpected in- 
cidents, to make his court to one part, and 
rally the other part, of the company; 
then he would vary the uſage he gave them, 
according as he ſaw them bear kind or 
{harp language. He had the knack to raiſe 
up a penſive temper, and mortify an im- 


9 pertinently gay one, with the moſt Agreca- 
it ble ſkill imaginable.” 1 
, Steele farther obſerves, that it is natural 
1 for the wealthy to affix the character of the 
iy man to his circumſtances; and to this 


alone he thought it was to be aſcribed; 
25 U 4 that 
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that a quick wit in converſation, a nice 


judgement on any emergency, a moſt 


blameleſs and inoffenſive behaviour, could 


not raiſe this man above being received 


upon the foot only of contributing to mirth 
and diverſion. 

Steele did not conſider, that the man, 
who excels his company in wit and in the 
art of converſing, raiſes up ſo many rivals 
and enviers, who have nothing to conſole 
them but the low fortune of him who tri- 
umphs over their inferiority. Eſtcourt, 
very imprudently, I think, about a year 
before his death, opened a tavern.* — 
This enlarged his acquaintance, and, I 
believe, ſhortened his days: he, that ſells 
wine and prepares dinners, 1s at the call of 
every company that viſits his houſe. To 
ſome of theſe, the wit and gaiety of Eſt- 
court might be agreeable; others would 
feel the degradation of themſelves in the 
ſuperior qualities of the tavern man. Let 

us 


_— 


—— — 
— 


S The Bumper tavern, in Covent-garden, 
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us quote what Steele ſays of his ſaperlative 
excellence in mimicry. © What was peculiarly 
excellent in this memorable companion was, 
that, in the accounts he gave of perſons 
and ſentiments, he did not only hit the fi- 
gure of their faces and manner of theic 
geſtures, but he would, in his narrations, 
fall into. their way of thinking; and this, 
when he recounted paſſages wherein men 
of the beſt, as well as ſuch wherein were 
repreſented men of the loweſt, rank in un- 
derſtanding. It is certainly as great an 
inſtance of ſelf-love, to a weaknels, to be 
impatient of . being mimicked, as any can 
be imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or thoſe who 
were .incapable of amending their faults, 
that dreaded him; to others he was in the 

higheſt degree pleaſing.” | 
The people, who dreaded Eſtcourt and 
all mimics, were the greateſt part of man- 
kind; and by ſuch this man muſt have 
lived or ſtarved. The ſelect few, that 
were pleaſed with him, and had conquered 
their 
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their fear of his imitations, had ſuperior 
excellences to cheriſh. their ſelf-love, and 
could look down with complacency on the 
inferior talents of their merry companion. 
Steele congratulates himſelf on the con- 
queſt he had gained over his impatience of 
being mimicked by Eſtcourt, The victory 
was not very eaſy, I dare believe; for 1 
never in my life ſaw any man bear the trial 
with Chriſtian patience. Nay, the great 
takers-off themſelves could not endure the 
retort courteous of mimicry in another, — 
Garrick and Foote, the great maſters of 
the art, could not endure to ſee themſelves 
in the very mirror they held up to others. 
Eſtcourt was a favourite of the great 
Duke of Marlborough ; thofe, who know 


his grace's character, will not be ſurpriſed 


that he did not improve his fortune by that 


diſtintion. When providore of the beef- 


ſteak club, compoſed of the chief wits and 
greateſt men of the nation, he wore their 
badge, which was a ſmall gridiron of gold, 

that 
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that hung about his neck with a green 
ſilk ribbon. | 

In the later editions of the Spectator, 
Steele concludes his account of Eſtcourt 
with a flow of tenderneſs very natural to a 
good heart, and a burſt of tears: 9 | 
wiſh it were any honour to the pleaſant 
creature's memory, that my eyes are too 
much ſuffuſed to let me go on.“ In the 
original edition, the concluſion ſtands 
thus: It is a felicity his friends may re- 
joice in, that he had his ſenſes, and uſed 
them as he ought to do, in his laſt mo- 
ments. It is remarkable, that his judge- 
ment was in its calm perfection to the ut- 
moſt article; for, when his wife, out of 
her fondneſs, defired ſhe might ſend for a 
certain illiterate humoriſt, (whom he had 
accompanied in a thouſand mirthful mo- 
ments, and whoſe inſolence makes fools 
think he aſſumes from conſcious merit, ) 
he anſwered, —— You may do what you 
pleaſe, but he won't come. —— Let poor 


Eſtcourt's negligence about this meſſage 
convince 
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convince the unwary of a triumphant em- 
piric's ignorance and inhumanity.” 

The triumphant empiric, I believe, was 
Dr. Ratcliffe. In this manner did the 
ſtaunch whig, Sir Richard, diſcharge his 
party- ſpleen on the high-tory doctor; nor 
indeed could any thing be ſaid too ſeverely 
againſt the phyſician, who refuſed to at- 
tend the man in his ſickneſs who had. ſo 
often contributed to raiſe his mirth while 
in full health. That Ratcliffe was the per- 
fon meant 1s only conjecture ; but the cha- 
racer of humoriſt confirms me in my opi- 
nion ; for Ratcliffe would go to thoſe only 
his preſent fancy approved ; nor would he 
ſtir to a lord, or even a crowned head, till 


| his pipe was out.“ Before I quit Eſtcourt, 


I muſt relate an anecdote which will per- 
haps ſtrengthen what I have ſaid relating 


to mimicry. —— Secretary Craggs, when 


very young, in company with ſome of his 


friends, went, -with Dick Eſtcourt, to Sir 


Godfrey Kneller ; 3 and told him, that a 


5 entleman 
1 We may — 118 hari man“ a 12 who told 


K. William he would not have his two legs for his three 
kingdoms, nor would attend Q. Anne in her laſt ill neſs. 
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gentleman in company would give ſuch a 
repreſentation of ſome great men, his 
friends, as would ſurpriſe him. Eſtcourt 
mimicked Ld Somers, Ld Halifax, Godol- 
phin, and others, ſo very exactly, that Sir 
Godfrey was highly delighted and laughed 
heartily at the joke. Craggs gave the 
wink, and Eſtcourt mimicked Kneller 
himſelf ; *who cried out immediately, Nay, 
there ou are out, man | by G—, that 1s not 
me ! F 5 
Cibber ſucceeded Eſtcourt in Bayes; 
and, by a ſtroke of ſatire which he threw 
into the part, provoked the vengeance of 
Pope, who never forgave it. It ſeems, 
the farce of Three Hours after Marriage, 
ſaid to be written by Pope, Gay, and Ar- 
buthnot, had been acted, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of George I. with ſo little ſaccels, 
that Cibber and Oldfield had been ſeverely 
handled by the audience. Our late king, 
George II. then Prince of Wales, com- 
manded the Rehearſal; and Colley could 
not forbear ridiculing one of the moſt un- 
fortunate incidents in Three Hours after 

| Marriage, 
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Marriage, which was the introducing into 
a phyſician's houſe two lovers of his wife in 
the ſhapes. of a mummy and a crocodile. 
Though Pope, from an irritable temper, car- 
ried his reſentment too far, yet ſurely Cibber 
ſhould have remembered, both as a player 
and manager, he ought not to have in- 
ſulted the work of any author; it was ſuf- 
ficient mortification to him that the au- 
dience had condemned it. Mr. Pope was, 
we will grant Cibber, too intemperate in 
his language on the occaſion ; but Cibber's 
upbraiding him with his form, in the fol- 
lowing words, Mr. Pope, you are ſo 
particular a man, that I ſhould be aſhamed 
to return your language as I ought to do, 
—— was very groſs and utterly unjuſtifia- 
ble. I have heard, that Mr. Gay reſented 
the affront ſo ſtrongly, that he replied to 
Cibber in ſomething more feeling than 

words. mA 
In acting Bayes, Colley Cibber was 
dreſſed like a ſmart coxcomb. In the de- 
lineation of the character, he made him 
ſufficiently 
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ſafficiently ridiculous ; but I thought he 
rather exhibited the laughter at Bayes's 
extravagances than the man that was ena- 
moured of them. : 

His ſon, Theophilus, diſplayed more 
vivacity in Bayes than his father ; by the 
invention of new-raiſed troops, or hobby- 
horſes, and other novelties, with ſome 
freſh jokes upon the actors, he drew the 
public to it for three weeks ſucceſſively. — 
But Theophilus mixed too much grimace 
and falſe ſpirit in his beſt-acted parts. 

Mr. Garrick, when he firſt exhibited 
Bayes, could not be diſtinguiſhed from any 
other gay well-dreſſed man; but he ſoon 
altered it to a dreſs he thought more ſuited 
to the conceit and ſolemnity of the dramatic 
coxcomb. He wore a ſhabby old-faſhioned 
coat, that had formerly been very fine; a 
little hat, a large flowing brown wig, high- 
topt ſhoes with red heels, amourning ſword, 
{carlet ſtockings, and cut-fingered gloves. 

The difference, between Garrick and his 
immediate predeceſſors, was very conſpicu- 


OUS. 


Mi. 


it. They were in jeſt; he was in ear- 
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ous. They, by their action, told the 
ſpectators that they felt all the ridicule of 
the part; he appeared quite ignorant of 
the joke that made againſt him. They 
ſeemed to ſneer, at the folly of Bayes, with 
the audience ; the audience laughed loudly 
at him. By ſeeming to underſtand the ſa- 
tire, they caught at the approbation of the 
pit; he gained their loudeſt plaudits, 
without letting them know he deſerved 


neſt, 
J have already ſaid fo much of Mr. Gar- 
rick's imitations of the actors, in voice and 
geſture, that I cannot add any thing more 
on that head. 
The Bayes of Foote was an odd mixture 
of himſelf and the Duke of Buckingham; 
the old building was new-faced with a mo- 
dern front. He contrived to adapt, as well 
as he could, his new ſuperſtructure to the 
old ground-work. His fancy was ſo exube- 
rant, his conceptions ſo ready, and his 
thoughts ſo brilliant, that he kept the au- 
dience 
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dienee in continual laughter. Public 
tranſactions, the flying follies of the day, 
debates of grave aſſemblies, abſurdities of 
play- writers, politieians, and players, all 
eame under his cognizance, and all felt the 
force of his wit; in ſhort, he laid hold of 
every thing and every body that would fur- 
nifh merriment for the evening. Foote 
could have written a new Rehear ſal equal 
to the old. 

f Buckitigham's moral and politicalcha- 
racter J have ſpoken fully, and, I am con- 
vineed, juſtly, in my obſervations on the Or- 
phan I there gave the reader ſome account 


of the great affection which Charles II. ma- 


nifeſted for this eccentric wit. It now re- 


mains tliat I unfold the cauſe which diſ- 


ſolved the ſeemingly inviolable attachment 
eee hy favourite. The parlia- 
ment, - which had been firm to Charles 
whilſt they had the leaſt proſpect of his ad- 
hering to the conſtitution,” in church and 
ſtate, as tlien eſtabliſned, on diſcovering 
that his war with Holland was carried on 


Vo. III. X with 
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with no other view than to eſtablifh deſpo- 
tiſm, and to ruin, in conjunction with 
France, the Proteſtant intereſt and reli- 
gion, boldly broke though all forms, and 
attacked his miniſtry, compoſed of the fa- 
mous Cabal. Buckingham deſired he 
might have leave to vindicate himſelf be- 
fore the houſe of commons. In his de- 
fence, he laid the blame of his conduct on 
the king and the duke of York, by a witty 
alluſion to them both. Amongſt other 
things, he ſaid, © hunting was a good di- 
verſion ; but, if a man would hunt with 
a brace of lobſters, he would haye but ill 
ſport.” People underſtood, that, by the 
lobſters, the royal brothers were meant. 
And this ſpeech,” fays Burnet, © loſt him 
the king's favour fo effectually, that he 
never recovered it afterwards, Thus we 
ſee, that a man of wit, and -maſter of the 
joke, could ſafely offend againſt all laws 
human and divine, and yet retain his ſove- 
reign's favour; but, the moment he placed 
his conduct in a light that rendered it an 

object 
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object of ridicule, the royal countenance 
is withdrawn from him, and irrecon- 
cileable hatred ſucceeds to the appearance 
of the moſt unalterable friendſhip! It is 
well known, that Buckingham ſpoke often 
of the king moſt contemptuouſly ; nor did 
Charles value the duke for any thing but the 
happy talent of giving a ludicrous turn to 
every thing that was ſerious. 

In a letter to Lord Berkley, Buckingham 
deſired him to tell a certain lady, that he 
had reſolved to ſwear by no other than Joe 
Aſh; © and, if that, ſaid his grace, be a 
fin, it is as odd an one as ever ſhe heard 
of.” Joe Aſh was, it ſeems, a box-keeper 
at ' Drury-lane playhouſe. How this man 
could merit this diftinction J know not, 
unleſs he lent the duke money to ſapply his 
neceſſities, which were often very urgent. 
Box-keepers, whatever they may be now, 
by the managers keeping an eye over their 
conduct, were formerly richer than their 
maſters. A remarkable inſtance of it I | 
heard many years fince. Colley Cibber ; 

5 3 3 had, i 
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had, in a prologue, or ſome part of a play, 
given ſuch offence to a' certain great man 
in power, that the playhouſe, by order of 
the lord-chamberlain, was ſhut up for 
ſome time, Cibber was arreſted, and the 
damages laid at ten thouſand pounds. Of 
this misfortune Booth and Wilks were 
talking very ſeriouſly, at the playhouſe, in 
the preſence of a Mr. King, the box- 
keeper; who aſked if he could 'be of any 
ſervice, by offering to bail Cibber. — 
Why, you blockhead, ſays Wilks, it 
is for ten thouſand pounds. I ſhould 
be very ſorry,” ſaid the box-keeper, if 1 
could not be anſwerable for twice that 
ſum.“ The managers ſtared at each other; 
and Booth faid, with ſome emotion, to 
Wilks, What have you and I been do- 
ing, Bob, all this time? A want 
can buy us both!!! | e 
An anecdote or two of the witty ltere 
the Rehearfal, and I have done. Father Pe- 
tre promiſed K.] ames to make a convert of 
Buckin gham to popery. He begar by attack- 


ing 
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ing the imagination in its weakeſt part, fear: 
We, my lord,” ſaid the Jeſuit, deny 
that any can poſſibly be ſaved out of our 
church; your grace allows that our people 
may be ſaved.” — No, curſe you! ſaid 
the duke, I make no doubt but you will 
be all damned to a man.“ At this, Father 
Petre ſtarted, and ſaid very gravely, * I 
cannot argue with a perſon ſo void of all 
charity.“ — * I did not expect, my Ieve- 
rend father,” ſaid the duke calmly, ſuch 
a reproach from you, whole whole reaſon- 
ing was founded on the very fame inſtance 
of want of charity in yourſelf.” 
- The Duke of Queenſbury, in his jour- 
-ney'to Scotland, heard that Buckingham 
lay at a certain inn, not many miles from 
the road, in an illneſs from which he could 
not recover. His grace charitably paid the 
ſtek man a viſit, and atked him if he would 
have a clergyman. © I look upon them, 
ſays Buckingham, to be a parcel. of filly 
fellows, who do not trouble themſelves 
about what they teach.” Queenſbury then 
X 3 aſked 
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aſked, if he would have #is chaplain, 
who was a preſbyterran. * No,“ ſaid 
Bucks, * theſe fellows always made me 
ſick with their whine and cant.“ Queenſ- 
bury, taking it for granted that he muſt 
be of ſome religion, and, of conſequence, 
a Roman Catholic, told him there was a po- 
piſh lord in the neighbourhood, and aſked 
him if he ſhould ſend for a prieſt. ©* No, 
ſays the dying man, * theſe raſcals eat God 
but, if you know of any ſet of fellows that 
eat the devil, I ſhould be obliged to you if 
you would ſend for one of them.'* 

J muſt not forget, that the celebrated 
Mrs. Mountford, the female Proteus in 
acting, who aſſumed all characters and be- 
came them all, acted Bayes with vivacity 
and humour; and that Mrs. Clive, ſome 
forty years ſince, attempted the ſame part 
for the benefit of her brother, Mr. Raftor; 
but the public thought Bayes in Petticoats, 
in a lively farce of her own writing, be- 
came her much better. | 


* 
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Congreve. 
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Congreve. 


OLD BATCHELOR, &c. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Congreve formed upon Wycherly. — Conduct of 
bis. fables. — Papiſts and diſſenters. — Wy- 
cberly tranſcribed the manners of the times. 
King, court, and pots, pimps combined. 
 — Dryden's opinion of court and poets. — 
Mpcberly's private charafter.—Old Batche- 
lor; — its characters. Cuckold a favourite 
diſh.— Lord Kaims.— Double Dealer; — 
Dryden's Verſes upon it.— Dedication of the 


Double Dealer. — A leaſh of cuckolds. — 


Maſtewell, — Lady Touchwood. — Lord 
Frotb.— Lord Plaufible. — PFroth's opinion 
/ laughter. — Lord C. — V, arious ſpecies of 

laugbrer.— Dimplers and ſini lers. — Houſe 
of commons and the theatre, — Lady PFroth 
end Briſe,— Woodward and Mrs, Clive. — 

X 4 Mijs 
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Miſs Pope. — Mrs. Green.—Clive's ſi perior 
excellence, — Love for Love ;—4ts great ne- 
rit, — Sir Sampſon Legend:;— Forefigh', a 
character of humour. Ben a wit. Pope. 
— Tattle,— Mrs. Frail. — Doris. Angeli 


ca not amiable. 


ONGREVE formed himſelf upon 
Wycherly; but his wit is more 
flowing, his fancy more exuberant, his 
knowledge more extenſive, and his judge- 


ment more profound; though he is by no 
means a ſtrict obſerver of the unities, the 


conduct of his fables is well ſtudied, and 


ſometimes exact; his cataſtrophes are ge- 
nerally perplexed. A ſometimes Are 
n 


When Congreve began to write, the li- 


centious manners, introduced: by Charles 
II. were in full vigour; the paſſion to 


eſtabliſh popery, in the reign of his ſuc- 


ceſſor, had not diminiſhed the immorality 


of the people. The great view of james 


was the converting his ſubjects to his own 


ſuperſtition; 
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ſuperſtition ; to which, I believe, he was 
the more devoted, as he fancied their imbi- 
bing his religious creed would render 
them more ſubmiſſive to his government. 
Papiſts, like other diſſenters, when in a 


ſtate of perſecution, or deprived of benefits 


which they ought to enjoy, will endeavour 
to gain a mitigation of their hardſhips, by 
contributing to ſupport every ſcheme of 
government with their utmoſt weight and 
intereſt: remove the clogs that ſeparate 
them from the reſt of the people, and pa- 
piſts will be as ſtaunch friends to liberty as 
any other ſubjects. _ 

Wycherly, it is plain, was the agil 
which our young poet admired and copied. 


Wycherly faithfully tranſcribed the manners 


of the times when theking and his courtiers, 
in conjunction with the poets, were the pimps 
to debauch the morals of the people. Dr, 
Johnſon ſtyles Wycherly a ſcribbler, from 
an honeſt indignation at the impurity of 
his writings; but ſurely the comedies of 
Dryden, Otway, and others, are not leſs 

exceptionable 
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exceptionable than his. He, ke others, 
was borne down by the common current, 
which was rendered irreſiſtible by royal pa- 


tronage and protection. To this, Dryden 


himfelf aſcr ibes the vicious writings of the 
poets: 


The poets, who muſt live by courts, or ſtarve, 
Were proud ſo good a government to ſerve 3 
And, mixing with buffoons and pimps profane, 
Tainted the ſtage for fome ſmall ſnip of gain; 
For they, hike harlots under bawds profeſs'd, 

Took all th*ungodly pains and got the leaſt. 

Thus did the thriving malady prevail ; 

The court its head, the poets but the tail. 

Miſſes there were, but modefily conceab'd: 

Whitehall the naked Venus firſt reveal'd; 

Where, ſtanding, as at Cyprus, in her ſhrine, 

The ſtrumpet was ador'd with rites divine,“ &c. 


Few. men were ſo admired, and beloved 


by his contemporaries, as Wycherly : he 
was eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed gen- 


tleman 


od. matt. 


Py — th. oo. a. n efron 


* Dryden's epilogue to the Pilgrim. 


tleman of the age he lived in, and, as ſuch, 

courted and carefled by his royal maſter. 
Congreve was endowed with all the 
ſtrong faculties of perception which enable 
the comic writer to deſcribe the various 
characters of mankind. He ſeems to have 
known the foibles, paſſions, humours, 
and vices, of the world by intuition. His 
Old Batchelor was acted when he was 
twenty-one ; in his dedication, he tells 
Lord Clifford that it had lain by him al- 
moſt four years. Dryden and Southern 
were aſtoniſhed when they peruſed this 
play, and pronounced it a prodigy of early 
genius. In the Old Batchelor, we per- 
ceive, that, from Ben Jonſon's Boba- 
dil and Maſter Stephen, the author has 
formed his Captain Bluff and Sir Joſeph 
Wittol. His gentlemen are partly his own 
and partly taken from Wycherly. Bell- 
mour and Sharper are allied to Horner 
and Freeman, in the Country Wife and 
Plain Dealer. Vainlove, who loves no plea- 
ſure that is not to be obtained without 
| difficulty, 


/ 
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difficulty, is a character of humour; and fo, 
E think, ts Heartwell, who reſembles, in 
ſome of his features, Pinchwife in the 
Country Wife. A Ei 4c e 


— 


2 cannot think, with Dr. Johnſon, that 
Heartwell is a fictitious character. Many | 
fach may be ſeen, who, having, from 


ſpleen or poſitiveneſs of diſpoſition, denied 


themſclves, in early life, the pleaſures of 


the conjugal union, grow] out the remain- 


der of their days in fatirical reflections on 


the happineſs they have rejected. The 
Keene, between the Old Batchelor and Syl- 
via, i m the third act, i Is a maſterpiece. — 


The audience, in Congreye's time, were 
particularly fond of having a city-cuckotd 
dreſſed out for their enter tainment ; ; and 
1 ondlewife 18 ſerved up with very poignant 


Set. eds 


* are extremely e e Lord * 
finds fault with the dialogue, in the iſt act, 
between Bellmour, Sharper, and Heart- 
well, as if it was mere converſation, and 


that 
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that the buſineſs of the play ſtood ſtill; 
but what buſineſs is more neceſſary than 
the knowledge of character? the manners 
of the perſonæ dramatis are by ſuch dia- 
logues unfolded to the audience. The 
ſame objection may be raiſed againſt fome 
interviews of the Prince of Wales and Fal- 
ſtaff, in Henry IV. 


The Double Dealer was acted a year af- 
ter the Old Batchelor. This comedy was 
uſhered into the world by a copy of verſes, 
to his dear friend, Mr. Congreve, by Dr * 
den. In this addreſs, he freely acknow- 
ledges the ſuperior genius of the old dra- 
matic writers, with a fine compliment to 
the author of the Double Dealer, who a- 
lone ſupplies all thoſe excellences which 
were deficient 1 in the writers of Charles II. 5 
reign. The pathetic concluſion, every 
man of taſte, though he has often read it, 
will be pleaſed to ſee inſerted here: 


eat 


Maintain your pof, that's all the fame you need, 
For tis impoſſible you ſhould proceed. 
PR 1 5 | Alceady 
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Already I am worn with care and age, 
And juft abandoning th'ungrateful ſtage,* 
Unprofitably kept at Heav'n's expence, 
I live a rent-charge on his providence, = _ 
But you, whom ev'ry muſe and grace adorn, 
Whom [ foreſee to better fortune born, 
Be kind to my remains,—and, oh ! defend, 
Againſt your judgement, your departed friend! 
Let not th'inſulting foe my fame purſue, _ 
But ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you; 
And take for tribute what theſe lines expreſs ; 
You merit more, nor could my love do leſs ! 


In his dedication of the Double Dealer, to 
Montague, afterwards E. of Halifax, the au- 
thor, though he owns he failed in his attempt, 
ſays, he deſigned to have written a regular 
comedy. But he ſoon takes courage to aſſert, 
that he has not miſcarried in the whole: 
he had reſalved, he ſays, to preſerve the three 
unities. Then, in a luſcious ſtyle, he heaps a- 
bundance of nauſeous flattery on his patron 
and indeed I think Congreve as aukward a 
: | 8 de dicator 


"641 Det 3. * Lk i th « ih, / bk 6. N © a ns ö * —— Fs —ũ— . —— * * 


* His laſt play, of Love triumphant, or Nature will 
prevail, was acted the ſame year with the Double Dealer. 
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dedicator as any in our language. When 
he has finiſhed his panegyric, he tells us, 
that he hearkened after abjections ; but, 
like his friend, Dryden, he can find none 
worth anſwering ; yet he goes. on anſwer- 
ing ſeveral of them. At laſt he becomes 
humble, and begs the critic to re-confider 
his remarks. But what ſhocks our author 
moſt, 1s the offence he has given to the 
ladies; for he would rather offend all the 
critics in the world. than one of the fair 


ſes. And yet I think his defence is a very 


poor one, and amounts to little lefs than 
ewning his fault; for ſurely, out of the 
whole ſex, he might have choſen muck 
better repreſentatives of it than the ladies 
in the Double Dealer. 

The manners of this play are more licen - 
tious than thoſe of the Old Batchelor, —— 


His cuckold, Fondlewife, in that comedy, 


pleaſed the town fo greatly, that he deter- 
mined to give the audience a leaſh of them 
in his Double Dealer ; for he has preſented 
them with no leſs than three, A father, 

talking 


— — —— 2 — - 
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talking abſcenely to his daughter, is ſome- 
thing monſtrous; and almoſt incredible; 
and yet Sir Paul Pliant's inſtructions, to 
the only virtuous woman in the play, are 
of that kind. | 

Maſkwell's character 18 pu taken 
from Syrus, in the Heautontimorumenos of 


Terence, who, by uttering truths, carries 


his point more covertly to deceive ; and 
partly, I think, from the  Timantus of 
Fletcher's Cupid's Revenge; as Lady 
Touchwood greatly reſembles Bacha in the 


{lame play. Briſk's pertneſs is not unlike 
the petulance of Novel in the Plain 
Dealer, and Lord Froth's ſolemnity is an 


improvement of Lord Plauſible's ftarch 
civility in the ſame play. 
The plot is extremely: intricate, and ex- 


acts from the ſpectator! very deep atten- 


tion; without it, he will not be able to fee 


how it is unravelled in the cataſtrophe- 
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Double Dealer. Act I. Scene IV. 


LL 08 D F ROT Hs 


There is nothing more unbecoming a man of quality 
than to laugh; — it is ſuch a vulgar expreſſion of the 
paſſions Every body can laugh. 


| Of the ſame ſentiment, with reſpect 
to laughter, was a late very accom- 
pliſhed nobleman, who, by his own 
example, juſtified the doctrine of Lord 
Froth. A genuine laugh is as difficult, I 
believe, to be had, as a generous tear. 
Nature, by our frame, intended both for 
the purpoſes of humanity. There is cer- 
tainly much hypocriſy in pretending to 
aſſume either; but the feigned laugh is leſs 
cenſurable than the vile imitation of the 
crocodile's tears. Anaſſenting half- laugh, or 
ſmile, is as much expected from an ac- 
quaintance as a bow or a ſhake of the 
hand. From a Lord C. who wore a maſk 
all his life-time, and taught his only ſon to 
do the ſame, nothing ſincere, either in 
grief or mirth, was to be expected. The 

Vor. III. d 4 man, 
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man, who ſtrives to repreſs the natural 
impulſe which ridicule excites, never knew 
the happineſs which the tear of pity for the 
unfortunate beſtows. | 
The Guardian has written an excellent 
paper, with much pleaſantry and humour, on 
the ſeveral ſorts of laughers, which he ranges 
under the following heads : the dimplers, 
the ſmilers, the laughers, the grinners, 
and the horſe-laughers. Lord Froth and 
Lord C. are of the ſecond ſpecies. The 
dimple, ſays this writer, was, by the an- 
tients, termed the Chian laugh ;—and this 
he gives to the prudes. For my part, 
though Iam not fond of the grin, which is 
generally practiſed by ſnarlners, or thoſe 
who with to ſhew their teeth, nor 
- the Sardonic, which Steele ſays is the 
Greek and Roman horſe-laugh, yet 1 
am no enemy to what he calls the riſus 
of the antients, which is the ſame as our 
hearty laugh. If the ſe& of dimplers and 
ſmilers prevail, we ſhall have no mirth but 
what the houſe of commons or the theatre 
9 8 can 
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can give. There we are certain to have a 
full chorus of laughers. 


Act. III. Scene the Tenth. 
Lady Froth. Briſk, 


B RI S K. 


Beſides, your ladyſhip's coachman having a red 
face Wares 


When this play was acted at Drury-lane, 
about five and twenty years fince, an acci- 
dental or wilful blunder of Woodward, 
who acted Briſk in a lively and di- 
verting manner, cauſed ſuch repeated 
laughter in the theatre as I ſcarcely ever 
heard. —— Mrs. Clive, who acted Lady 
Froth, had, by miſtake, or in a 
hurry, laid on more rouge than uſual 
and Briſk, in his criticiſm on the lady's 
heroic poem, inſtead of ſaying, © Your 
coachman having a red face, ſaid, Tour 
ladyſhip having a red face. This was no 
ſooner uttered, than peals of laughter were 
redoubled all over the theatre. Woodward 
affected to look abaſhed and confounded ; 

* Clive 
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Clive bore the incident heroically. When 
they retired to the green room, from the 


ſtage, they were followed by the players, 
who expected a ſcene of violent altercation; 
but this inimitable actrels diſappointed 
them: Come, Mr. Woodward, ſhe 
gravely ſaid, let us rehearſe the next 


ſcene, leſt more blunders ſhould fall out.” 


Clive was, in Lady Froth, as in the reſt of 
her comic characters, ſuperior to all ac- 
treſſes. Happy was that author who could 
write a part equal to her abilities ! ſhe not 
only, in general, exceeded the writer's ex- 
pectation, but all that the moſt enlightened 
ſpectator could conceive. By her encou- 
ragement and inſtructions, and her own in- 
duſtry, Miſs Pope 18 become a valuable ac- 
treſs; but genius cannot be communicated. 

Mrs. Green, of all the female players, in 
comic humour came the neareſt to this ad- 


| mirable comedian. It was Mrs. Green 8 


misfortune to live at the ſame time with 
Clive. I ſhall as ſoon expect to ſee another 


Butler, Rabelais, or Swift, as a Clive. 


By conſent of all the critics, Love for 


Love 1 is eſteemed not only the moſt excel- 


lent 
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lent of Congreve's plays, but one of. the 
beſt in our language. His characters are 
drawn with ſuch ftrength and comprehen- 
ſion, that his comedies are perpetual com- 
mentaries on the paſſions and humours of 
mankind. The puniſhment of an unnatu- 
ral and hard-hearted parent is the moral 
aim of the poet; and in this he has, by a 
judicious conduct of his plot, fully ſuc- 
ceeded, 

dir Samſon Legend is a finiſhed portrait 
of an ill-natured wit. Foreſight is, I 
think, a character of humour ; there were; 
it is true, in his time, many perſons” in- 
fefted with judiciat aſtrology ; even the 
name of Dryden has enobled the inſignifi- 
cant ſet ; but Porefight is made up of 
dreams, nativities, and ſuperſtitions of every 
kind. A ridiculous dread of futurity goes 
through his whole life; and, as Bluff, in the 

Old Batchelor, ſays fighting is meat, drink, 

and cloth, to him, ſo is omen-hunting to 
Forefight.- But the number of the ſuper- 
ſtitious does not abate the humour of a 
SL character: 
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character: Cervantes wrote his Don 
Quixote, not with a view of curing one 
man infected with the ſpirit of knight - er- 
rantry, but a large number of Quixotes. 
A fingle character is a monſter not worth a 
writer s aim. 

There is ſarely an abſurdity in making 
the ſon of a knight a common ſailor or 
foremaſt- man; perhaps the author thought 
he could not raiſe ſo much mirth from the 
midſhipman as a dealer in forecaſtle con- 
verſation. The character is well calcula- 
ted to excite much laughter, and to carry 
on the fable with comic ſpirit; but Ben is 
not a humouriſt; he is, what Angelica 
terms him, an abſolute ſea-wit; his being 
a ſailor is a matter of accident. The au- 
thor, in his prologue, owns he took fire 
from the manly ſcenes of the Plain Dealer. 
Scandal is introduced, as a ſecond Man- 
ly, to ſatirize the vices of the age: he 
performs his office with the true ſpirit 
of a reformer; for: he abſolutely forgets 
good manners, and, as to good- nature, 
that is not to be expected from a cenſor. 

Tattle 
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Tattle is an original coxcomb, who, in the 

age of his prattlings, brags of fecrecy. 
Mr. Pope has a ap whether Gone 

greve's fools ure really ſuch; eie 


Tell me if Congreve's fools are fools indeed! 


The mere fool is no object of comic ſa 
tire. Though Congreve has given ſome- 
thing like wit to his fops, on examination 
you will find that it is only the colour of 
it ; it is the Briſtol ſtone, but not the dia- 
mond. Briſk, in the Double Dealer, is ſo 
lively a coxcomb, that you are ſurpriſed 
into an opinion of his being ſomething 
better than he is: Tattle is merely whipt 
ſyllabub and an 07 Aa of liveli- 
neſs, 
The ladies in this play are Comms 
ladies, moſt of them Vicious and aban- 
doned. Mrs. Frail, a woman of the town, 
as he calls her in his dramatis perſonæ, is 
a main inſtrument to carry on the plot. 
: Mrs. Foreſight, Her Ger every away, x who 


5 is ſo generous as to forget, in the morning, 
. | 
- 5 3 Y 4 | _the 


8 5 — — 
0 Love for Love, Act II. | 
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the favours ſhe grants her lovers over- 
night, is the much-boaſted Doris of this 
writer. If the character were really origi- 


nal, I ſhould not join the ery of its cele- 


brators, for the thought is obvious; but, if 
the reader will turn to Otway's Friendſhip 
in Faſhion, he will find Mrs. Foreſight is 
only an improvement of Lady Squeamiſh. * 
The author's favourite is Angelica, who at 
laſt rewards Valentine with her perſon and 
fortune: but that miſtreſs i 18 not an amia- 
ble character, who drives her lover to the 
brink of deſpair, and is ſatisfied with no- 
thing leſs than his ſigning to his own ruin 
as a proof of his paſſion. 


3 


* Tom Brown makes Mrs. Barry, the celebrated ac- 
treſs, a perfect Doris. He ſays, that ſhe did not know 
the lover who gave her five guineas over- night, unleſs 
he brought the ſame ſum in the morning. But Tom 
had an inſuperable itch for ſcandal, Tom Brown's 
Works, vol, III. p. 36, gth ed. e 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Religion and politics. — Miniſters fore about 
politics, — A great lawyer.— The Revolution 
and Union. — Houſe of Brunfwic. — What 
miniſters and magiſtrates are knaves or fools. 
— Mount Veſuvius,— Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. — Smith. — Has return to the 
ſtage ;—death and epitaph.—Verbruggen.— 

Bowen and Quin.--Ryan.--Walker.-- Kynaſ- 
ton. Powell's ſarcaſim on his acting. Kynaſ- 
tons ſon and grandſon. — Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
, Congreve's aſſiduities.— Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle courted by the dramatic lovers of Rowe 
and Congreve. — Her excellent character. — 
Tom Brown. — Curl. — Dr. Arbutbnot. — 
Why Mrs.Bracegirdleleft the ſtage.- Wanton 
Wife.— Mourning Bride,—Critics,— Dry- 
den. — Characters of the Mourning Bride.,— 
Scene in the ſecond aft.— Almeria's ſpeech ; 
— compared with the ſoliloquy of Juliet. — 
Tafwell, 


— 
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Ta fell, a Sealer of tragedy. — C angreve 
and the Greek dramatiſts —Oſmyn' s ſoliloquy. 


— Congreve's s tragic obfremity. — Way of the 
World Pi, tharaBers, „ actors, & c. 


{ 
* 


Love for Love. Act IV. Scene Xx. 

| "VALENTINE, [ASSUMING MADREss.] 
What are you for, religion or politics? There is a 
coupte of topics for you, no more like ont another than 


oil and vinegar; and yet theſe two, beaten together, 
make ſauce for the whole nation, 


' IR Harry Savil, when a F nts; noble 
4 man boaſted of the great freedom of 
converſation they enjoyed in France, ob- 
ſerved to him, that his countrymen were 
deprived « of the two only topics which de- 
. ſerved the people” 3 br W and 
j polities. SEES 
Onur; miniſters 4 late, I do not mean 
the Peng, * ove, Te: ee tender 


i 5 wo 4. 
'ON 


— 
— 


f rr * 
| 


November, 1783. 
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on the ſubject of politics; as for religion, 
they let that ſhift for itſelf. Not many 
years ſince, a great lawyer gave it as his o- 
pinion, on a public occaſion, That no 
honeſt man talked politics.“ This, in a 
free country, is ſurely very ſtrange doc- 
trine! Without politics, we ſhould have 
been deprived of that great bleſſing, the 
Revolution ; without politics, the king- 
doms of Great-Britain would not have 
been united; nay, more, without the ſame 
medium, the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwic 
would not have aſcended: the throne of 
England. The great lawyer knew this; 
and yet durſt, in the face of day, broach 
ſuch a ſlaviſn doctrine. That miniſter, or 
magiſtrate, who would debar Engliſhmen 
the liberty of ſpeech, can neither, be wiſe 
nor honeſt.” The people, who have a free 
licence to debate on all topics, are leſs dan- 
gerous to their governors than thoſe who 
aredeprived of that blefling. . Mount Ve- 
ſuvius is never ſo alarming. when, its Erup- 
tions are free as when the internal contents 
are ſtruggling 1 in the crater, and reſtrained 
3 ae from 
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from their regular vent and diſcharge. — 
The great tawyer's doctrine is fitter for the 
meridian of Conſtantinople than London: 
if, in that metropolis, the coffee-houſe po- 
Hticians preſume to arraign the conduct of 
the mmiſter, they are, ſays Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, immediately diſpatch- 
ed, and the houſe burnt to the ground. — 
The man, whoſe abilities every body ad- 
mires, but whoſe politics are umverſally 
condemned, ſhould have recollected, that 
to politics he owed his feat in parliament, 
and might poſſibly have been obliged to an 
Engliſh cobler for his vote. 
In | theſe three comedies, the parts 
were acted by ſome of the beſt comedians 
that ever belonged to a theatre. Colley 
Cibber has drawn moſt of their characters 
in a ſtyle ſo expreſſive of their ſeveral abili- 
ties, that the memory of them will be 
tranſmitted to future times. Of ſome he 
bas made but flight mention. The cauſe of 
Smith's leaving the ſtage he has related; 
but of his return to it, and death, he has 
7 taken no notice. When Betterton feceded 
| from 


| 
L 
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from Chriſtopher Rich; and opened, by 
ſubſcription; a theatre in the Tennis- court, 
Lincoln's- inn fields, Smith, who had not 
acted for ſeveral years, was perſuaded, by 
his friends of diſtinguiſhed rank, to return 
to the ſtage. It is ſaid, that the intreaties 
of his old acquaintance and fellow- labour- 
ers, Betterton and Mrs. Barry, had greater 
weight with him than the influence of his 
noble friends. Scandal was his firſt part; ; 


continued ſhouts of applauſe witneſſed the 


ſatisfaction which the audience felt on ſeeing 


their old friend return to them. But their 


pleaſure was not of long continuance; for 
ſoon after, on the fourth day of Cyrus the 

Great, a new tragedy by Banks, Downs 
informs us, that Mr. Smith was taken 5 
and died. Chetwood relates, that, beltig 


jumped: out of his bed, and was ſo long 

walking about his chamber in the dark, 

that he cauglit a cold which ended m anlif- 

temper that brought lim to his grave 

Booth, inꝰ his elegam: Latin epitaph on 

Smith, ſpeaks of his profeſſional abilities, | 
his 
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his juſt adminiſtration of the ſtage, his af- 
fability and condeſcenſion, as if he had 
been perfectly acquainted with him, But, 
when Smith died, Booth was a Weſtmin- 
ſter ſcholar, and in his fourteenth year; 
the character of this eminent comedian 
muſt have been drawn up from ſuch infor- 
mation as the writer, in his riper years, 
obtained. 

Verbruggen, who was employed in no 
leſs than four of Congreve's plays, was an 
actor of more merit than Cibber was wil- 
ling to allow; for, in his Apology, he 
ſlightly mentions him as a perſon much in- 
ferior to the actors whoſe praiſes he had re- 
corded. I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
ſpeak of him morefully. Bowen, who played 
Setter in the Old Batchelor, Jeremy in Love 
for Love, and Witwou'd in the Way of the 
World, a comedian of ſome merit, remar- 
Ekable for the loudneſs of his voice, was un- 

happy in a choleric diſpoſition. This man 
fell into company with Quin, at a public- 
houſe, much frequented, at that time, by play- 
8 ers, 


| life, mortally wounded Bowen; who, 
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ers, near Clare- market. He reproached Quin 
for leaving Drury-lane playhouſe ; and for 
his acting the part of Tamerlane, at the 
theatre in Lincoln's- inn fields, once only. 
Quin, in return, told him, that Mr. Jon- 
fon, who had acted Jacomo, in the Li- 


| bertine Deſtroyed, a ſingle night, had 
| greatly ſurpaſſed him, who had often played 


the part. After ſome farther altercation, 


Bowen retired to a neighbouring tavern, 


and ſent for Mr. Quin. Upon his entering 


the room, Bowen ſhut the door, and drew 
| his ſword, bidding him draw his. Quin 
| remonſtrated againſt this ſudden violence, 


but in vain; and, in defending his own 


when his rage was cooled by the loſs 


| of blood, owned that he had been the 


aggreſſor. I have not the trial before 
me, and therefore cannot be abſolutely 
ſure that I have minutely deſcribed this 
unkappy bufineſs ; but the main part is, I 
am confident, according to matter of fact. 
Quin was tried at the Old Bailey, and ho- 
nourably acquitted. This accident fell 
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out in 1718. It is remarkable that Ryan, 
about a month after, underwent a like trial 
at the ſame place, for killing a. man, in 
his own defence, at a public-houſe ; and 
was alſo acquitted with honour. Walker, 
the original Macheath, was brought to the 
ſame bar, I believe at a period not very 
diſtant, for the murder of a bailiff; he 
was acquitted by the jury, but whether 
with the ſame honourable circumſtances 1 
know not. 

Kynaſton, who is characteriſed, by Cib- 
ber, as a very original performer, was 
taken ill during the firſt repreſentation of 
the Double Dealer. When he retired from 
the ſtage is not known ; I find him among 
the dramatis perſohæ of Dryden's Love 
Triumphant, acted ſoon after Congreve's 
Double Dealer, and in Banks's ks of 
Cyrus the Great. | 

| Notwithſtanding the high encomium, 
beſtowed on this actor in Cibber's Apology, 
I have been informed, by ſome of the ald 
comedians, that, from his early repreſen- 


tation of womens characters, Kynaſton 
had 


D XY” TR” RIIP"Y 
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—— 


had contracted ſome diſagreeable tones in 
ſpeaking, ſomething like whining, or what 
we term canting. When George Powell 


was once diſcharging the intemperance of 


the preceding day from his ſtomach, 
daring the time of action Kynaſton 
aſked him if he was fick. — © How is 
it poſſible to be otherwiſe,” ſaid. Powell, 
* when I hear you ſpeak? Kynaſton died 
wealthy; he bred his only fon a mercer, 
who lived in Covent-garden ; father and 


| ſon: were buried in that pariſh. The Re- 


verend Mr. Kynaſton, the grandſon, I 
have ſeen ; but this gentleman thought it 


no honour to be the deſcendent of a player, 


and would not communicate any anec- 
dotes of his anceſtor. He purchaſed the 
impropriation of Aldgate. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was the favourite ac- 
treſs of Congreve and Rowe. In the ſe- 
veral lovers they gave her, in their plays, 
they expreſſed their own paſſion for 
her. In Tamerlane, Rowe courted her 
Selima in the perſon of Axalla; in the 
Fair Penitent, he was the Horatio to her 

—:! 5 - Ln. 
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Lavinia; and, in Ulyſſes, the Telemachus 
to Bracegirdle's Semanthe. Congreve inſi- 
nuated his addreſſes in his Valentine to 
her Angelica, in Love for Love; in his Oſ- 
myn to her Almeria, in the Mourning Bride; 
and, laſtly, in his Mirabel to her Milla- 
mant, in the Way of the World. Mira- 
bel, the fine gentleman of the play, is, I 
believe, not very diſtant from the real cha- 
racter of Congreve. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle, ſays Cibber, had a 
lively aſpect, with ſuch a-glow of health 
and cheerfulneſs in her countenance, that 
ſhe inſpired every body, that was not paſt 
it, with deſire, Scarce an audience ſaw 
her that were not half of them her lovers, 
without a ' ſuſpected favourite amongſt 
them ; and this power over the public he 
attributes to her being guarded in her pri- 
vate character. But the aſſiduous courtſhip, 
which Congreve paid this actreſs, did not 
paſs unnoticed. ' He was conſtantly in her 
lodgings, and often rode out with her. — 
He dined with her _ day, ſays Tom 

12 Brown 3 
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Brown ; and viſited her in public and pri- 
yate.* Though this author indulges the 
ſpirit of ſcandal to exceſs, yet the tendreſſe 
of Congreve for Bracegirdle was a common 
ſubject of converſation. In a book, called 
the Compariſon between the two Stages, 
publiſhed in 1702, her character is treated 
with illiberal freedom. The author, to ſome 
tolerable obſervations on plays and players, 
has joined a moſt outrageous ſpirit of invec- 
tive. It will be a ſufficient vindication of Mrs. 
Bracegitdle, that ſhe viſited perſons of the 
moſt unblemiſhed character as well as moſt 
exalted rank in the female world. The charms 
of her converſation were not inferior, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, to thoſe of her perſon ; 
1 for ſhe was viſited, as Clive is now, by 
e perſons of rank and taſte, to a very ad- 
b vanced old age. That Congreve was often 
„ at her houſe, to the laſt year of his life, 
t muſt be attributed to a friendſhip contract- 


r ed for an actreſs who had given life and ſpi- 
— tit to ſome of his favourite characters; and 


n wr! "Tix | likewiſe 
n r = | 
* Tom "mae Vol. III. 
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likewiſe to that, and that only, we muſt place 
his bequeathing her the ſum of 200l. When 
Curl, whom Dr. Arbuthnot termed one of 
the new terrors of death, from his conſtantly 
printing every eminent perſon's life and laſt 
will, publiſhed an advertiſement of Memoirs 
of the Life of Congreve, ſhe intereſted her- 
ſelf ſo far in his reputation as to demand a 
ſight of the book in MS. This was refuſed. 
She then aſked by what authority his life 
was written, and what pieces contained in 
it were genuine? Upon being told, there 
would be ſeveral of his eſſays, letters, &c. 
the anſwered, Not one ſingle ſheet of 
paper, I dare ſay. And in this ſhe was 
a true prophet ; for, in that book, there is 
not a line of Congreve which had not been 
printed before. Arbuthnot endeavoured, 
from friendſhip to the deceaſed, to prevent 
any impoſition on the public in the name of 
Congreve, and met with 1mpertinent abuſe 
from the perſon who called himſelf the au- 
thor of Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Amours, of William Congreve, Eſq. 
The 
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The cauſe of Mrs. Bracegirdle's leaving 
the ſtage, in the prime of life, Cibber 
knew; but, for obvious reaſons, he did 
not, in his Apology, relate it. When his 
book was publiſhed, ſhe was then living, 
and would not have been pleaſed to have it 
told, that the precedence given to Mrs. 
Oldfield obliged her to retire from the the- 
atre. I have formerly ſeen. a pamphlet, in 
which the hiſtory of this diſpute, between 
theſe theatrical ladies, was minutely rela- 
ted. Oldfield riſing greatly in the opinion 
of the public, as an actreſs of merit, both 
in tragedy and comedy, her friends claimed 
a right to appoint a day for her be- 
nefit before Mrs. Bracegirdle's. The 
friends of the latter maintained that ſhe 
had a prior right, not only from long pre- 
ſeription, but ſuperior merit. It was at 
laſt ſettled, by the contending parties, 
that the rival queens ſhould fix on a fa- 
vourite character, to be acted by them al- 
ternately: the part choſen was Mrs. Brittle, 
in the Wanton Wife. The preference of the 

1 publit 
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public appeared ſoſtrongly in favour of Old- 
field, that Bracegirdle never afterwards en- 
tered the playhouſe as an actreſs. The 
time of her ſeceſſion is not juſtly marked 
by Cibber, Who fixes it to the year 1710. 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs; Barry had re- 
tired ſome years, when they both returned 
to the ſtage, to act for the benefit of their 
old friend, Mr. Bettèrton, in Congreve's 
Love for Love, April 7, 1709. The 
Royal Convert, of Rowe, was acted ſoon 
after the Union, (1707,) as we may learn 
from Ethelinda's prophecy in the conclu- 
ſion of the play. The part of Ethelinda 
was acted by Oldficld; from which cir- 
eumſtance alone we may conclude, that 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was not then on the 
ſtage, as Rowe, otherwiſe, would certainly 
have given it to her. Some few years be- 
fore her death, Mrs. Bracegirdle retired to 
the houſe of W. Chute, Eſq. and died, in 
1748, in the eighty- fifth year of her age. — 
She bequeathed her effects to her niece, 
3 EO who 
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who lived with her, and for hom ſhe ex- 
preſſed a great regard. 

- The Mourning Bride of engen was 
originally acted in 1697. To ſee a trage- 


dy, written by the beſt comic author of the 


age, drew together vaſt ſhoals of writers 
and critics by profeſſion. It is traditional- 
ly ſaid, that Dryden was preſent the firſt 
night of repreſentatſbn; that he was ſtruck 
and ſurpriſed with the firſt act; but that, 
before the end of the ſecond, he declared he 
was ſatisfied. It was, according to Downs, 
acted thirteen nights ſucceſſively. It is 
ſtill a very favourite play, . eſpecially with 
the ladies. The fable is not ill choſen, 
nor can I think the principal characters 
are weakly drawn. In the part of the 
King, the author has indeed mixed pom- 
pous phraſeology with an outrageous vehe- 
mence of temper; yet ſtill he is a character. 
Almeria is a fine picture of conjugal af- 
fection and perſiſting fidelity. Zara's 
1 noble 
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nobleand exalted mind, hurriedaway by un- 


governable paſſions, renders her an excel- 
lent perſonage to excite pity and terror. — 
Oſmyn is brave and generous, undiſmayed 
by adverſity, and reſigned to Providence. 


The plot is intricate, and muſt be ob- 
ſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 
or it will eſcape the ſpectator. That the 
contrivers of deſtruction ought to fall by their 
own arts, is the apparent moral of the 


Mourning Bride. 


Dr. Johnſon commends the following 


part of a ſcene, in the ſecond act of this 
tragedy, as the moſt poetical paragraph in 
the whole maſs of Engliſh poetry: 


A L MER 1 A. 
It was a fancy'd noiſe, for all is huſh'd. 


It bore the accents of a human voice. 


; 1 
ALMERIA. 


It was thy ſear 01 elſe ſome trankent wad, 
Whiftling through hollows of the vaulted iſle, 
We'll liften,——— 


LEONORA, 


* La A hood # 
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LEONOR K. * 


mY — Hark! 14 


ALMERIA. | 


No, all ; is buſh'd and ſtill as death. Tis dreadful! | 
| How rev' rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe antient pillars rear their marble heads ; 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous rf. 
By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity !—lIt ſtrikes an awe 
And terror to my aching ſight, —The tombs 
And monumental caves of death. Jook cold, 

And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling t heart | 
Give me thy hand and let me hear thy voice |— 
Nay,-quickly ſpeak to me, and let me hear s 
Thy voice: my own affrigbts me with its echoes ! 


The paſſage certainly deſerves much 
praiſe; but I would beg leave to remark, 
that Almeria's taking notice of the archi- 
tecture of the building, — — 

By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity, 
is a calm ſentiment, TY not of a piece 
with the reſt. The fears of Almeria are 
raiſed by objects in her ſight, which aſſiſt 
the Laney: but the ſucceſſive images of 
terror, 


1 
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terror, which Shakſpeare gives his Juliet 
when ſhe is about to drink the ſleeping- 
potion given her by the frier, proceeding 
from a tender mind alarmed and appre- 
henſive, are, in my opinion, equal, if 
not ſuperior, to this boaſted pallage, of 
Congreve: . 
1921 E T, 

[WHEN ALONE, © AND AFTER RECEIVING FROM TRA 


TRIER THE SLEEPING-DRAUGHT, ] 
— Come, phial ! — 


What if it be a poiſon, which the frier 

Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead, 

Left in this marriage he ſhould be difhonour'd, 
Becaufe he marry'd me before to Romeo? 

I fear it is And yet methinks it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been try'd a holy man. 
How, if, when J am hid upon the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me ?—there's a fearful point | 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, ; 
Together with che terror of the place, 
W here, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
| Of 
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Ot all my bury'd anceſtors are pack'd, — | 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 1 
Lies feſt'ring in his ſhroud; where, as they ſay, 

At ſome hours in the night, ſpirits reſort z— 


—— — 


Or, if I wake, ſhall J not be diſtraught, 
(Invironed with all theſe hideons fears, ) 
And madly play with my forefather's joints; 
And pluck the mangled T ybalt from bis ſhroud ; 
And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bones, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains! —— 
O look ! methinks I ſee my coufin's ghoſt 


Seeking out Romeo.—— Stay, T'ybalt, ſtay ! —» 
Romeo, I come 


The interview between Oſmyn and Al- 
meria, in the tombs, has generally an 
aukward effect, from their both falling at 
the ſame time; and, while poor Leonora 
is endeavouring to ſupport them, a new 
perſonage, Heli, arrives; and, his ſur- 
priſe not being generally well repreſented, 

a contemptuous laugh ſucceeds. I remem- 
| ber that Taſwell, a comic actor of a parti- 
cular caſt, fancied he could ſpeak tra- | 
gedy as well as any man, and begged Mr. | 


Fleetwood, 
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Fleetwood, the manager, to truſt him 
with the part of Heli; but the player and 
the patentee both repented the frolic, for 
Taſwell was born only to excite mirth; 
and ſurely a merrier audience, at his liſp- 
ing out the lines of Heli, was never ſeen. 
As this meeting of the huſband and wife 
is lengthened out to tedioufneſs, great part 
of it is curtailed by the prompter. Our 
author, who certainly felt the paſſion of 
love with energy, though he was not al- 
ways very happy in expreſſing it, has 
thrown into this dialogue ſome very tender 
and affecting thoughts. Few of our 
play-writers were acquainted with the 
Greek dramatiſts: Congreve was a polite 
ſcholar; he was well read in them. — 
Several paſſages, in the admirable ſcene 
between Oreſtes and Electra, in the trage- 
dy of that name, where he diſcovers him- 
ſelf to his ſiſter, may be traced in the inter- 
view of Oſmyn and Almeria. I mean that 
part of Electra, where the Greek player, 
Porus, in acting that character, bore in 
N his 
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ws 


his arms an urn which contained the aſhes | 
of his own ſon, and melted, by the exceſs 
of his pathetic grief, all Athens into tears. 
The priſon-ſcene, in the third act, is 
made of conſequence by the incident of 
Oſmyn's finding a paper, written by his 
pious father, with a prayer for his ſon; 
and the reflections, on the word * heaven 
being torn from the petition, reſulting from 
ſituation, are very natural. Oſmyn's be- 
ing rouſed to a ſenſe of his people's 
| wrongs, by his friend, Heli, is the effect 
of . generous paſſion and nobly affect- 
ing. Garrick, through the whole part of 
Oſmyn, was a ſkilful actor, but his inex- 
hauſtible fire had here room to operate to 
advantage, | | 
In the priſon. dialogue, between Oſmyn 
and Almeria, many expreſſions of the huſ- 
band to the. wife are extremely groſs, and 
very diſgraceful to the writer. The talking 
obſcenely, in tragedy, is peculiar to the 
Engliſh dramatiſts ; I do not remember to 
have read, in any of the French tragedies, 
| a lingle 
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a ſingle line that intrenches upon good- 
manners. Dryden, Otway, and Lee, 
were continually offending againſt decency ; 
and Congreve, whoſe fancy was warm 
and wanton, has imitated his licentious 


predeceſſors, nay, in one or two paſſages 
of this laſt ſcene, almoſt ſurpaſſed them: 


Then Garcia ſhall lie panting on thy boſom, &c. 


Zara's ſurpriſing Almeria and Oſmyn in 
conference produces an incident, which, 
from ſituation and circumſtance, is rather 
of the comic than the tragic ſtrain. One 
princeſs jealous of another's ſuperior 
charms may indeed be made a ſerious ſubject, 
as in the Diſtreſſed Mother; but the expreſ- 
fions of anger and reſentment, in the cap- 
tive queen, ſeldom fail to excite laughter. 
Mrs. Porter, who was deſervedly admired in 
Zara, and Mrs.Pritchard, her ſucceſſor in that 
part, could not, with all their kill, pre- 
vent the rifibility of the audience in this 
interview. Mrs. Siddons alone preſerves 
the dignity and truth of F character. un- 

mixed 


BWA o " 
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mixed with any incitement to mirth, from 
countenance, expreſſion, or action. 


If the compoſition of this tragedy, with 
reſpect to ſentiment, paſſion, and diction, 
were equal to the well- ſtudied œconomy of 


the fable, it might challenge a rank with 
| oar moſt frequented tragedies. But, not- 
| withſtanding we have, in ſome places, a 
| falſe blaze of words and an exuberant (well 


of paſhon, blended with images far-fetched 
and unpleaſing, there are ſcenes, in the 


Mourning Bride, which never fail to attract 


the attention and engage the heart of the 
ſpectator; the happy concluſion will for e- 


ver cauſe joy and exultation in the audience, 


who will continually diſmiſs the * 


with the loudeſt approbation. 


The firſt characters of this play are ge- 
nerally diſliked by the principal actors; 
their taſte is too refined, it ſeems, to reliſh the 
language of it ; and we ſeldom ſee Oſmyn, 
Almeria, Zara, and the King, ſupported ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of a company. But 

there 


Fo 
7 
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there is no diſcretion in being wiſer than 
our cuſtomers, who are; at the fame time, 
our judges. Booth, Oldfield, Porter, and 
Mills the elder, were long the favourites 
of the public in Congreve's pantomime, as 
Churchill terms it. Mr. Garrick did 
not, on account of turgid expreſſion, re- 
ject the noble paſſion of Oſmyn. At the 


fame time, Miſs Bellamy was a pleaſing 
Almeria ; Mrs. Pritchard : and Berry i 


ported Zara and the King. 


When Oldfield, a few years before her 
death, reſigned the Mourning Bride, Mrs. 
Thurmond, by the inſtructions of Booth 
in that part, became a favourite actreſs in 
tragedy. She was a riſing performer at 
Lincoln's-inn. fields, when, about the year 
1724, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, pleaſed 
with her mannerof acting, engaged her at an 
advanced i income In 1733, ſhe retired, in 
diſcontent, to Goodman 8 Fields, where 


| honeſt Giffard gave her a kind reception. 


— Her firſt part, at his theatre, was the 
Mourning Bride, which ſhe acted with ap- 
plauſe 
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plauſe ſeveral nights. In a year or two ſhe 
returned to Drury-lane; and retired alto- 
gether from the theatre about forty years 
ſince. 

For her own benefit, the comic Clive 

put on the royal robes of Zara; ſhe 
found them too heavy, and, very wiſely, 
never wore them afterwards. 
The Way of the World was Mr. Con- 
greve's next play. The moral intention 
of the author, in Love for Love, was the 
reward of conſtancy in the lover and the 
puniſhment of cruelty in the parent: in 
his laſt comedy, he propoſes to guard 
mankind againſt matrimonial falſehood. — 
The plot is ſingularly intricate. 

Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, 
is a ſucceſsful lover of the Widow Lan- 
guiſh, daughter of Lady Wiſhfor't, to 
whom he pays mock-addrefles to cover his 
honourable courtſhip of Millamant, her 
niece, a lady of large fortune. To prevent 
the diſcovery of the expected conſequences 
of his intrigue with the Widow Languiſh, 
he prevails on her to marry his acquain- 
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tance, Mr. Fainall ; but, to guard the la- 


dy againſt the apprehended tyranny of her 
huſband, Mirabel perſuades her to make 


over to him her whole eſtate real in truſt, — 
Mrs. Marwood, the friend and miſtreſs of 
Fainall, ſecretly in love with Mirabel, diſ- 
covers to the old lady his pretended court- 
ſhip, which begets her irreconcileable ha- 
tred. To prevent Lady Wiſhfor't's enter- 
ing into an improper match from reſent- 


ment, Mirabel marries his fervant, Wait- 
well, to Foible, her waiting-woman; and, 
by her aſſiſtance, hopes to impoſe him on 
the old lady for his uncle. By Marwood's 
overhearing the difcourſe, which paſſed be- 


tween Wiſhfor't and Foible, and the lat- 


ter's with Mrs. Fainall, the ſcheme of the 
ſham marriage 1s diſcovered ; the lady is in 


a rage with her attendant ; and Waitwell, 


her huſband, is arreſted, and releaſed on 
bail. Fainall, on his diſcovery that he was 
made a cuckold by anticipation, is enraged, 


and tries to oblige Lady Wiſhfor't to make o- 


verher eſtate to him, with ſeveral other hard 


conditions, 


conditions, from which ſhe is unexpected- 
ly delivered by the agency of Mirabel, 
who, by proving the infidehty of Fainall 
and Marwood and producing the deed of 
gift in truſt, is rewarded with Millamant, 
which puts an end to the play. 
Though this comedy does not preſent us 
with ſo glowing and fo pleaſing a picture of 
life and manners as Love for Love, yet the 
reader will be ſurprifed at the great power 
and ſkillof the writer. Todelineate the man- 
ners of a mere coxcomb is not ſo difficult; 
but to give the picture of a man who incurs 
ridicule from affectation of wit, one who 
fays fo many things like wit that the com- 
mon obſerver miſtakes them for it, is not 
a cheap buſineſs: Witwou'd coſt the writer 
more pains than ten Tattles. Whether 
Petulant be a character of humour I am at 
ſome loſs to determine. B. Jonſon defines 
humour to be a quality of the mind which 
draws the paſſions and affections all one 
way. Congreve ſays, I believe truly, that 
humour is as hard to be defined as wit; 
and therefore declares he dares venture no 
a2 farther 
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farther than to tell us what it is not. A- 


mongſt his negatives he places habit and 
aftectation, But how are they to be diſcri- 


minated from true humour? There is, in 


my opinion, in that which is called hu- 
mour, ſomething of both theſe qualities. 
Moroſe, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman, 


is quoted, by all critics on the ſubject, 


as a true character of humour: but 
how did he acquire that hatred to all 
ſpeech and noiſe but his own, if not from 
an affectation of ſingularity ? nor can I ſec 
how he could poſſibly arrive at that degree 
of moroſeneſs but by long cuſtom and ha- 
bit. Dryden defines humour to be a ridi- 
culous extravagance in converſation, 


wherein one man differs from another. — 


After having quoted Moroſe as a perfe& 
character of humour, and more than inſi- 


nuated that humour in itſelf is ſomething 


uncommon, he ſoon after tells us, that 
there are no leſs than nine or ten parts of 
humour in the ſame comedy of the Silent 
Woman. Ifwe ſubſcribeto Locke's opinion, 

that 
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that we have no innate principles, we muſt 
likewiſe allow, that we have no innate hu- 
mours. Much more depends on the con- 
ſtruction of the body than we are, at all 
times, aware of. The organs of men, by 
which they receive outward impreſſions, 
are differently formed: from this alone the 
great variety of perceptions proceeds; and 
theſe, by degrees, produce diſtinction of 
humour and character. To make the rea- 
der amends for my preſumption, in giving 
my opinion on this difficult ſubject, I 
will ſubjoin Mr. Congreve's opinion of hu- 
mour, in his letter to Dennis, which he 
modeſtly ſays ſerves him for one: A ſin- 
gular and unavoidable manner of doing or 
ſaying any thing peculiar and natural to 
one man only, by which his ſpeech and 
actions are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of a- 
ther men.” And this is certainly agreeable 
to Ben Jonſon's definition of humour, 
though not expreſſed in the ſame words; 
and not very different from Dryden's. — 
Corbin Morris, in his Eſſay on Wit and 

A a 3 Humour, 


W 2 
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Humour, though he aſſumes a ſuperiority 
over Congreve, does not, in my opinion, 
vary from him or B. Jonſon : * A hu- 
mouriſt 1s a perſon, in real life, obſtinately 
attached to ſenſible peculiar oddities, of his 
own genuine growth, which appear in his 
temper and conduct.“ Morris's man of 
humour 1s really the man of wit and plea- 
ſantry who can play with the foibles of an- 
other; and Foote ſays, in his Eſſay on the 
Engliſh Comedy, that the humouriſt is 
the food of the man of humour. 

Sir Wilful Witwou'd 1s diſcriminated 
from any other fox-hunter by no pecu- 
harity except his wilfulneſs : whether this 
will entitle him to a character of humour 
I leave to the critics. 


Millamant is a moſt agreeable coquet, 


witha great ſhare of ſenſe and good-nature. 


She 1s, indeed, the moſt unexceptionable 


character in the play. The reſt of the 


women are what I call Congreve's ladies. 
Strange! that a man, who converſed ſo 
much in the pohte world, could ſcarcely 


find 
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find a female, amongſt his acquaintance, 
of genuine worth and unblemiſhed ho- 
nour, fit to engraft in his comedies! In 
Lady Wiſhfor't's ſtyle, Mrs. Marwood and 
Mrs. Fainall had been ſophiſticated; a mis- 
fortune which the old lady would willingly 
incur in an honourable way. Foble is 
a go-between, or bawd; and Mincing is 
ready to ſwear to any thing, for ber lady- 
ſhip's ſervice. 

Congreve was fo well aſſured of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Way of the World, that, in 
his prologue, he ſeems to defy the critics ; 


for he calls upon them to damn his play, if 


they do not approve it. With an affected 
modeſty, he is entirely reſigned to their 
pleaſure : | 


He owns with toil he wrought the following ſcenes ; 
But, if they're naught, ne'er ſpare him for his pains. 
- Damn him the more; have no commiſerat ion 
For dulneſs on mature deliberation. 
He ſwears he'll not reſent one hiſs'd- off ſcene; 
Nor like thoſe peeviſh wits his play maintain, : 
Who, to affert their ſenſe, your tafte arraign, * 


_ > ————_ 
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In ſhort, —one play ſhall, with your leave to ſhew it, 


Give you one inſtance of a paſlive poet, 
Who to your judgement yields all reſignation, 


To ſave or damn after your own diſcretion, 


Yet, after all this ſelf-denial, we are 
told, in poſitive terms, by Dennis, that 
this play © was hiſſed by barbarous fools in 
the acting; and this treatment juſtly raiſed 
ſo much indignation in the writer, that he 
quitted the ſtage in diſdain.%® How 1s it 
poſſible to reconcile this account with 
Congreve's own words, in his dedication 
of the play to the Earl of Montague ? 
* That it ſucceeded on the ſtage was almoſt 


beyond my expectation.“ Several years af- 
ter, this he accepted a ſhare in one of the 


theatres: upon what account, except his 
writing of plays, the ſhare could be offered 
him, I am not competent to gueſs. That 
this play was, very ſoon after its firſt exhi- 
bition, in favour with the public, 1s cer- 
tain, Tlong ſince heard, indeed, that a 
particular ſcene, in the fifth act, between 


wy Wiſhfor't and Foible, was at firſt 


maltreated 


CF 


. 


maltreated by the audience; and perhaps 
for that very reaſon which the author would 
moſt value himſelf upon, a cloſe imitation 


of his great idol, Ben Jonſon. Let any 
body compare this dialogue, between the 


lady and her waiting-woman, with the 
firſt ſcene of the Alchemiſt, between the 
two ſharpers, Face and Subtle, and he 
will find the reproaches of the former to 


the latter, on the miſerable ſtate in which 


he found him in St. Paul's, are ſtrongly 
imitated; they are the cloſeſt reſemblances 
that can be found in any dramatic wri-— 
tings. This, borrowing from old Ben, 
the critics, it ſeems, of thoſe days, did not 
approve; they thought Congreve rich e- 
nough in his own treaſures, without being 
obliged to have recourſe to others. 

It muſt not be to the condemnation of 


the whole, or any part, of the Way of 


the World, that we muſt attribute this 
writer's quitting the drama. A man, 


who, about ninety years ſince, when mo- 


ney was at leaſt twice the value it is now, 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed places to the amount of 8ool. per 
annum, could have little temptation to 
continue his authorſhip. Befides, the 
warm ſun of the Marlborough family, by 
the elder branch of which he was particu- 
larty diftinguiſhed, in all probability re- 
laxed his poetical nerves. His patrons in 
vain complained of his indolence, after 

they had given him the means to be idle. 
The great ſkill of the poet, in conducting 
his plot, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in the fecond act of the play. Two 
artful people, who, from fatiety, are hear- 
uly tired of each other, and only from 
convenience and mutual intereſt keep up a 
correſpondence, accidentally quarrel ; and, 
from a collifion of their paſſions, they not 
only unfold their oven actions and characters, 
but open the preceding tranſactions neceſ- 
fary to be known by the audience. The 
ſcene between Marwood and Fainall I have 
always conſidered as a maſterpiece of wri- 
ting, which cannot be read or admired too 
much. It is indeed a happy imitation of 
Ben 


a 


1 


Ben Jonſon's manner of drawing the inci- 
dents of the fable, and explanation of cha- 


racters by ſudden altercation. 


Act III. 


MRS. M AR WO O D, ALONE, 


[After hearing the converſation of Lady Wiſhfor't and 


Foible, and Mrs, Fainall and Foible.] 


O man, man! woman, woman! — the devil is an 


aſs! If I were a painter, I would draw him like an 
idiot, a driveler, with a bib and bells. 


This is a good commentary upon a paſ- 


ſage, in Shakſpeare's Timon, which puz- 
zled his greateſt commentators : 


SERVANT TO TIMO NN, ALONE, 4# 
[After being denied money by Scmpronius.} 


The devil knew' not what he did when he made man 
politic. He eroſſed himſelf by it; and I cannot but think, 


in the end, the villanies of man will ſet him free. 


In the fourth act of the Way of the 
World, the matrimonial articles, ſettled 


between Mirabel and Millamant, are ſo 
judiciouſly framed, that they will ſerve, 


with 


| 
0 
| 
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with 4 littte faſhion able alteration, for a laſt- 
mg model to all happy- marriage contraftors, 


Act IV. Scene V. 


N 1 R A B E L. | 

Ne decoy-duck to wheedle you a — fcrambling 20 
the play in a maſk. 2 4 

When the mode, of bemales going 155 
to a play, originated, is not, I believe, 

very ealy to determine. We may be al- 
molt certain that it was not a practice 
before the civil wars, nor in faſhion 


till ſome time after the Reſtoration. I find 


theſe maſked ladies mentioned often in 
the prologues and epi logues to Dryden's, 
Lee's, and Qtway's, plays. The cuſtom 
was doubtleſs imported from France; and 
F believe we may, with fome probability, 
fix its introduction to the year 1666 or 


1667. The many diſturbances, which 
theſe diſguiſed females continually: cauſed 


im the pit and boxes, prevented wamen of 
character from going to the playhouſe ; 
and, ſuch was the continual ſcandal ariſing 

from 
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from it, that the ſober and grave part, of 
the town were often, by theſe tumults, 
deprived of theatrical entertainments. — 
Conſtant uproars and riots called loudly for 
public redreſs: at length, after this nuiſance 
had been endured: for near forty: years, an 
accidental, diſpute, . concerning one Mrs. 
Fawkes, which ended in a duel, produced 
an act of parliament, in the 5th of Queen 
Anne, which prohibited the wearing of 
maſks in the theatre. 
Act V. 
Lea Wiſhfor't; Mrs. Mirwoud: 


„ M A R W O O . 


And from thence be transferred to the hands, 
nay, to the throats and lunge, of hawkers with voices 
more. licentiqus than the loud flounder · man 8. 


? 
th 4 * 


From King William's days to almoſt the 
* of George I. there was a fellow, who 
diſtinguiſned himſelf, above all others, in 
crying flounders in the ſtreets of London. 
His voice was loud, but not unmuſical : the 
ous; in lengthening out the word floun- 
te ders, 
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ders, were ſo happily varied, that people 
heard him with ſurpriſe and ſome degree of 
pleaſure. Walker, about the year 1725, 
revived, in the ſummer-ſeaſon, a play cal- 
led Maſſianello, or a Fiſherman a Prince, 
taken, I believe, from Durfey's Hiſtory of 
Maſſianello: he entered the ſtage crying 
flounders, in imitation of the loud floun- 
der-man, fo very like the original, that 
the applauſes, on this trifling occaſion, 
were very loud and redoubled. 

Of thoſe comedians, who, within theſe 
fifty or ſixty years, have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in Congreve's comedies, . moſt 
of whom I have often ſeen act, ſomething 
ſhould be ſaid. The Old Batchelor... of 
Drury lane was Harper, a good low co- 
median, but whoſe underſtanding was not 
of that ſize to give force to the farcaſtic 
poignancy of expreſſion, the whimſical 
ſtruggles of amorous paſſion, or the vi- 
olent rage on diſcovered folly, in Heart- 
well; all which Quin perfectly concei- 
ved, and juſtly * many years at 

Lincoln's- 
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Lincoln's-inn fields and Covent-garden.— 
The Belmour of Wilks was the finiſhed 
and polite libertine ; that of Walker was 
the bold and manly rake. The Captain 
Bluffe of B. Jonſon was as complete a piece 
of acting as I ever faw : his perſon was a- 
gainſt him; for he was old and thin when 
I firſt faw him, which is now above fifty- 
two years ſince, and I remember I thought 
him ill choſen for a bully ; but his exqui- 
ſite performance foon cured me, and the 
whole audience, of any diffidence of his 
abilities. Colley Cibber's Fondlewife was 
much, and juſtly, admired and applau- 
ded, though ſome greatly preferred Dog- 
get's portrait of old doting impotence to 
his. From a recolletion of Cibber's 
manner, Foote acted a ſcene or two of 
Fondlewife better than any characters, ex- 
cept ſuch as he wrote purpoſcly for him- 
ſelf. Hippiſley played Fondlewife in a 
manner original, and not much inferior to 
Cibber. Mrs. Horton, who was famous 
for coquets, was the Belinda of Drary- 


lane; 0 
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lane; and Mrs. Younger, the ſiſter of 
Mrs. Bicknel, celebrated, in the Tatler 
and Spectator, for variety of humorous 
parts, was an actreſs much followed in 
this and many other comic characters, 
eſpecially the Country Wife. But Mrs. 
Younger was a general actreſs, and ſome- 
times appeared in tragedy, though, I 
think, not to advantage. Much about the 
time when ſhe left the ſtage, ſhe was mar- 
ried to the honourable Mr. Finch, who 
had, above twenty years before, been 
ſtabbed, in a quarrel, by the famous Sally 
Saliſbury. 

In Love for Love, I ſaw Wilks, in his 
old age, play the part of Valentine with all 
the ſpirit and fire of youth. Two years 
after, Colley Cibber, who had been long 
the finiſhed Tattle of Drury-lane, acted 
Ben when he was paſt fixty : it was faid 
that he copied Dogget, the original; but 
neither his voice nor look were ſuitable 
to the rough animation of a ſailor. — 
His acting Ben was a piece of managers 

...- craft. 
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craft. Joe Miller, who was a lively co- 
mic actor, and a favourite of the town 
in Ben, and many other diverting cha- 
rafters, had, by ſome mean œconomy of 
the managers, been driven from Dru- 
ry-lane to Goodman's Fields: when 
they were obliged to recal him to his old 
ſtation, they imagined that Ben, acted 
firſt by Cibber, would bring ſeveral full 
houſes; and that the public's being af- 
terwards excited to ſee their friend, Joe 
Miller, in the ſame character, would double 
their profits. I believe they were diſap- 
pointed in their expectations; for Cibber 

though he acted Ben but two or three tithies 
took off the edge of appetite to ſee Miller. 
Shepherd was a moſt ſpirited actor of the 
ſarcaſtic Sir Sampſon Legend. My old 
acquaintance, Jack Dunſtall, for many 
years played this part, as well as ſeveral 
others in comedy, with truth and nature. 
Jack had, indeed, the fault of corieſpon- 
ding by looks, ſometimes, with his ac- 
quaintance in the pit. His Hodge, John 


Moody, Lockit, Sir Jealous Traffic, Job- 


* III. B b ſon, 


* - 422 
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ſon, and many other characters of the 
ſame caſt, will be remembered with plea- 
ſure by his old friends, whom he often de- 
lighted with many a jovial ſong, and eſpe- 
cially that famous one on the ſea-victory 
obtained by Admiral Ruſſel over the French 
at La Hogue ; this he ſang harmonioufly, 
and with a true Engliſh ſpirit. Dunſtall 
was a member of ſeveral very reſpectable 
ſocieties, and was valued, by all who knew 
him, for his honeſty and good-nature. 
Theophilus Cibber's firſt wife acted Miſs 
Prue in an agreeable and lively manner. 
Clive gave ſuch a romping ſpirit and hu- 
morous vivacity to the wild girl, that even 
Abington's childiſh ſimplicity and playful 
aukwardneſs cannoc make us forget her. 
The theatre of Covent-garden, in De- 
cember, 1732, opened with the Way of 
the World. The ſcenes were new, and 
excellently well painted; all the decorations 
were ſuited to the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the building. The boxes were, on 
this occaſion, raiſed to half a guinea, the 
pit to five ſhillings, the en in euer 


tion. 
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tion. The parts were thus diſtributed, as 
I remember : — Mirabel by Mr. Ryan; 
Quin, Fainall; Witwou'd, Chapman; 
Petulant, Neal; Sir Wilful Witwou'd, 
Hippiſley; Waitwell, Pinkethman, ſon 
of the famous Pinkey; Lady Wiſhfor't, 
Mrs. Eggleton ; Millamant, Mrs. Voun- 
ger; Marwood, Mrs. Hallam; Mrs. 
Fainall, Mrs. Buchanan; Foible, Mrs. 
Stephens, afterwards Mrs. Rich. Quin 
was a judicious ſpeaker of Fainall's ſen- 
timents, but heavy in action and deport- 
ment; Walker, who ſucceeded him, under- 
ſtood and expreſſed the aſſumed ſpirit and real 


inſolence of this artful character much bet- 


ter. Ryan was greatly inferior to the ac- 
compliſhed Mirabel of Wilks; and Chap- 
man's Witwou'd, though not ſo finiſhed as 
that of Colley Cibber, was of his own draw- 
ing, and very comic. His quickneſs of ſpeech 
reſembled the articulate volubility of Mr. 
King, who is likewiſe a very pleaſing repre- 
ſenter of Witwou'd; and, as I ſhall not, per- 
Laps; have an opportunity, in any other 

B b 2 place 
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place of this book, to ſpeak of this worthy 
man and excellent actor, I'ſhall here pay him 
the juſt tribute due to his character. As an 
honeſt ſervant to the proprietors, engaged 
in a variety of parts, no man ever exerted his 
abilities to greater ſatisfaction of the public 
orconſulted the intereſt of his employers with 
more cordiality and aſſiduity. As a manager, 
intruſted to ſuperintend, bring forward, 
and revive, dramatic pieces, his judgement 
was ſolid and his attention unwearied. When 
he thought proper to quit his poſt of thea- 
trical director, thoſe of his own profeſſion 
regretted the loſs of a friend and companion, 
whoſe humanity and candour they had ex- 
perienced, and on whoſe impartiality and 
juſtice they knew they could firmly depend. 
Booth's character of the great actor, Smith, 
may be applied, with juſtice, to Mr. King: 
By his impartial management of the ſtage, 
and the affability of his temper, he merited _ 
the reſpect and eſteem of all within the 
theatre, the apnlauſe of thoſe without, and 
the good will and love of all mankind.” 
br, 
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Hippiſley, who acted Sir Wilful Wit- 
wou'd, was not-an auricular imitator of 
another's manner; he was ſolely directed 
by the force of his own genius. Though he 
did not, in Sir Wilful, preſent to the ſpec- 
tator ſuch a laughable figure of a ſuperan- 
nuated lubber as Harper, his rival at Dru- 
rylane, yet he pleaſed by dint of comic ſpirit 
and natural humour. Neal's Petulant was 
diverting, whimſical, and odd, though, I be- 
lieve, not ſo critically juſt as Mr. Baddeley's. 


Mrs. Younger's Millamant was ſpritely; 


but Oldfield's fine figure, attractive manner, 
harmonious voice, and elegance in dreſs, in 
which ſhe excelled all her predeceſſors and 
ſucceſſors except Mrs. Abington, left her 
without a rival. Mrs. Eggleton was a co- 
mic actreſs much admired by the beſt judges : 
JohnD. of Argyle, who was a frequenter of 
the theatre and a conſtant friend to the actors, 
took a particular pleaſure in ſeeing Mrs. Eg- 
gleton on the ſtage. With a great ſhare of 
merit, ſhe was extremely diffident, and ne- 
ver attempted a new character but with the 
929512115 ED 4: - utmoſt 
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utmoſt apprehenſion of her failing to pleaſe 
the audience. Mrs. Eggleton, like another 
Ariadne, died enamoured of Bacchus, a- 
bout the year 1734. 

Though, after the Way of the World, 
Congreve wrote no plays, he brought on 
the ſtage a maſque called the Judgement of 
Paris, and Semele, an opera. The muſic 
to the firſt was compoſed by Parcel, Ec- 
cles, Singer, and Weldon. It was revived 
at Drury-lane, about fifty years ſince, with 
fine ſcenes and decorations, © This piece, 
the author of Biographia Dramatica ſays, 
is often performed to mufic by way of an 
oratorio.“ The ſame author, ſpeaking of 
Semele, ſays, that this ſhort piece was 
perfarmed, and printed in quarto, in 
1707. 182115 
The ſucceſs of this opera is not men- 
tioned by this or any other writer. The 
ſtory is told by Ovid, in his Metamorpho - 
fis, 1. 3. but the author has made an alte- 
ration in the fable, more conformable 
to the characters ab the opera. 


Congreve 
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Congreve has ſhewn himſelf a ſcholar and 
a poet in this dramatic piece; and I ſhould 
imagine, if revived, with proper muſic and 
good fingers, it would pleaſe in repreſenta - 
tion. The fable of this opera, which 1s 
not, as the Biographia Dramatica fays, 
a ſhort poem, 1s well conducted, The 


meaſure of the airs is various, and ſuited. 


to the ſituations of the perſonæ dramatis. 


The author accounts for having no regard 


to rime, or equality of meaſure, in that 
part of the dialogue defigned for recitative, 
which, he ſays, is only a more tunable 
ſpeaking and a kind of proſe in muſic. 


Mr. John Beard and Mr. Joſeph Vernon 


excelled greatly in recitative, by giving 
uncommon force of expreſſion to the 
paſſions of love, grief, and reſentment. 


Of almoſt all Congreve's poems, except 
his Ode on Mrs. Hunt, Dr. Johnſon ſpeaks 


with a marked contempt. The Birth of 


the Muſe he calls a wretched fiction. But 


Addiſon, in the dedication of his Pax Gu- 


r 1 Europe reddita, to Monta- 
B b 4 gue, 


— 
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gue, beſtows as much immoderate- praiſe 
on the muſe of Congreve as abuſe on all 
the writers of his time who employed their 
pens on the ſubject of peace: 2yod , Con- 
grevius ille tuus, divino quo ſolet furore cor- 
reptus, materiam hanc non exornaſſet, vix 
tanti efjet ipſa pax, ut illa lætaremur, tot 
perditiſſimis poetis tam miſere decantata. — — 
This encomium is unworthy of Addiſon, 
and indeed is nothing leſs than abſolute 
fuſtian; ſuch it will appear, to every rea- 
der, in Engliſh as well as Latin: Had 
not your Congreve, ſeized with his uſual 
fit of divine madneſs, condeſcended to ce- 
lebrate the ſubject, the peace itſelf would 
not have been of ſuch © importance lo us, 
nor could we, indeed, have rejoiced in it, 
conſidering how vilely it has been debaſed 
by the pens of deſpicable ſeribblers. 
Amongſt the poems of Prior, on King 
William's military atchicvements, Addiſon 
might, with eaſe, have ſelected a better 
ſubject for his panegyric than Congreve's 
Birth of the Muſe; butPrior was, I believe, 
in no part of his life, a favourite of Addiſon. 


Before 
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Before Congreve wrote his laſt comedy, 
he publiſhed A formal defence of the four 
plays he had then written; in which there is 
ſome wit, a good deal of learning, many un- 
willing conceſſions, and no ſmall ſhare of diſ- 
ſingenuity. Congreve' 8 pride was hurt by 
Collier's attack on plays which all the world 
had admired and commended ; and no hy- 
pocriteſhewed morerancour and reſentment, 
when unmaſked, . than this author, fo 
greatly celebrated for ſweetneſs of temper 
and elegance of manners. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that Collier, in his view of the ſtage, 


had gone too far; he had forgotten the old 
axiom of Ababuſuad uſum non valet conſeguen- 
tia ; he would liſten to nothing leſs than the 
entire abolition of ſtage-amuſements and e- 
ven of muſic itſelf; he reſembled too much 
the root-and-branch men, in ; the days of 
Charles I. who, not ſatisfied with reform- 
ing abuſes, determined to lay the axe to 
the root of monarchy, and deſtroy our 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. t 


„ 
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I ſhall quote a paſſage, from Congreve's 8 
Defence, which 1 think Worthy of the rea- 
der's peruſal : Opin. 

To what end has he made ſuch a bug- 
bear of the theatre ? Why ſhould he poſ- 
ſeſs the minds of weak and melancholy 
people with ſuch ſrightful ideas of a poor 
play, unleſs to ſour the humours of the 
people of moſt leiſure, that they might be 
more apt to miſemploy their vacant hours ? 


It may be there is not any where a people 


who ſhould leſs be debarred of innocent di- 
verſions than the people of England. I 
will not argue this point, but I. will 
ſtrengthen my obſervations with one paral- 
kl to it from Polybius. This excellent 
author, who always moraliſes in his hifto- 
ry, and inſtructs as faithfully as he relates, 
attributes the ruin of Cynethia, by the 
Ftohans, in plain terms, to the degene- 
racy from their Arcadian anceſtors, in 
their neglect of theatrical and muſical per- 
formances: The Cynethians (ſays he) 
had their ſituation the fartheſt north of all 

Arcadia 
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Arcadia; they were ſubjected to an incle- 
ment and uncertain air, and, for the moſt 


part, cold and melancholic ; and, for this 


reaſon, they, of all people, ſhould laſt 
have parted with the innocent and whole- 
ſome remedies which the diverſions of mu- 
ſic adminiſtered to that ſourneſs of temper 
and ſullenneſs of diſpoſition, which of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt partake from the diſpoſi- 
tion and influence of their climate; for, 


they no ſooner fell to neglect theſe whole- 


ſome inſtitutions, than they fell into diſ- 
ſentions and civil diſcords, and grew at 
length into ſuch depravity of manners, 
that their crimes, in number and meaſure, 
pd all nations of the Greeks be- 
ſides. 


Congreve quotes this from Sir Henry 
Sheers's Polybius, which is, I believe, rather 
an abridgement than a tranſlation. The 
whole paſſage, reſpecting the Cynethians, 
is well worth conſideration; and the reader 
will find it faithfully given by Mr. Hamp- 


ton, 
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ton, vol. i. in; his, quarto edition, Pages 
353, 59, 60, 63. SF tC FOIA 
Congreye, of all the poets in his time, 
enjoyed, the peculiar | happineſs of being 
reſpected and diſtinguiſhed, by perſons the 
moſt eminent in the two. contending par- 
ties, the whigs and tories, m every change 
of government, from his firſt appearance 
as a writer to the time of his. death. More 
than that, he was addreſſed, courted, 
and honoured, | by all the authors, of 
his time, a tribe of men Who are not 
very remarkable for their love of ſuperior 
merit in their rivals. — The differences 
of Parnaſſus were ſubmitted to his deci- 
ſion; 5 and the decrees of Congreve,: the Po- 
etical chancellor, were ſubject to no reverſe: 
Even Dennis, the ſour and intractable 
Dennis, paid his homage to this writer, 
who. honoured him, with . his correſpon- 


dence, and wrote ta him ſexexal letters, 
which Dennis, afterwards publiſhed, and, 
amongſt the reſt, an excellent one upon, 


humour. Congreve doubtleſs gave this 
Cerberus 


. 
a 
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Cerberus a ſop, as the beſt means to ſoften 


his rugged temper.” When aſked why he 
liſtened to the praiſes of Dennis, he ſaid, 
he had much rather be flattered than abu- 
fed. Swift had a particular friendſhip for our 


author; and generouſly took him under his 


protection inhis high authoritative manner; 


he claimed the patronage of Lord Oxferd 
for a man preferred by whig-miniſters, 
and who {tilt retained whig-principles. 


Dr. Johnſon ſays, that Congreve diſcovereũ 


more literature than the poets have com- 
monly attained. I have already mentioned 
his acquaintance with the Greek dramatic 


writers, a ſtudy: which ſeems to have been 


neglected by moſt of our former play-auu- 
thors. Mr. Colman, Mr. Murphy, and 


Mr. Cumberland, are converſant with the 
antient writers of Greece and Rome; and it 
is to be hoped, that the tranſlations of Ei- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, by Dr. 
Potter, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Woodhull, 
and the remarks of Mr. Jodderell upon the 


Bacchæ and Ion of Euripides, in which he. 


has 


— 
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has diſplayed exquiſite taſte and moſt exten- 
five learning, will excite the curioſity and in- 
duſtry of our preſent and future dramatiſts, 
more eſpecially our tragedians, to becomeac- 
quainted with the great briginals of Athens. 
To have done with Congreve : — the 
charms of his converſation muſt have been 
very powerful, ſince nothing could conſole 
Henrietta Dutcheſs of Marlborough, for 
the loſs of his company, ſo much as an 
automaton, or ſmall ſtatue of ivory, made 
exactly to reſemble him, which every day 
was brought to table. A glaſs was put in 
the hand of the ſtatue, which was fup- 
poſed to bow to her grace and to nod in 
approbation of what ſhe ſpoke to it. 


Betterton. 
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CHAPTER XLVI.- 
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15 miltakts. a to Betterten i #1 the Bi- 
agrapbta Britannica. — His age. — Old 
 Downs's Roſcius Anglicanus. — Betterton's 
marriage. — No ſtage- miſſes till after the 

Revolution. — Superior merit of the king's 
actors. — Spectacle and muſic. — Winterſel, 

Se. Dryden and Leer Hart's ſalary.— 
© Cauſes of the declen/ion of the king's come-. 
dians. — Agreement between Hart, &c. and 
Helterton, &c. — Hart's death. — Mebun 
and Nell Gwin. — Union ef the companies. 
. = Betterton's lofs. by a venture. — Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Montford, 
and Mrs. Boman. — Betterton's ſalary. —, 
- Chriſtopber Rich. — Cibber and Jobn Rich. 
. — The family of John Rich | offended. —, 
King William, Betterton, and Mus, Bar- 
. — Powell,» Mrs. Montford. — Better 

ton's 


913 
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ton's laſt benefit and death. — Character of 
Mrs. Bettertong— en inſanity. — Time of 
ber death uncertain. — Cibber's. portrait of 
 Betterton.— Commended for his humani ty.— 
Friendſhip of Pape and Betterton, — The 
latter s picture by Pope. — Chaucer's cha- 

- FaFers.— Epitaph recommended by«Pope.— 

a0 Congreve fellow-manager with B erterton.— 
Booth. — Vils. — Dramatic Pieces of. Bet- 

terton —Mrs. Booth 5 piety —Betterton and 
Nee N TOE ODE) 


— 


A 8. in the . of theſe Miſtelianies, 


I have neglected, no opportunit to 
do juſtice to the merits of that ee W 


actor and reſpectable man, Mr. Thomas | 
Betterton, I ſhall have leſs occaſion. to en- N 
large here upon the ſubject. The compilers 
of the Biographia Britannica, a work which | 
confers honour upon themſelves andthena- 
tion, have very aſſiduouſly laboured to clear ; 
up the obſcurities in which the life of this e- ; 
minent man is involved. In a matter of | 
great difficulty, and where ſo little authen- | 

tic l 


1 4 
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tic en can be obtained, it is not 


ſurpriſing that a few miſtakes ſhould eſcape 


the moſt inquiſitive diligence. I ſhall en- 


deavour to rectify ſome errors in that 


work, and to throw light on certain facts, 
which have, through length of time, been 


ſomewhat darkened. 


+ 7 


1 do not find, that, in the article of 
Betterton, the wr iters of this valua- 


ble work have made any uſe of Downs's 


Roſcius Anglicanus ; and; though it muſt 
be confeſſed that Downs is very confuſed 
and inaccurate, yet, as he is almoſt the on- 
ly. writer on the ſtage for a long period, 
ſome valuable matter may, with curious 
ſearching, be picked out of his pamphlet. 
His authority, relating to the age of Bet- 
terton, muſt give place to the more au- 
thentic teſtimony « of Southern, . adduced in 
the Biographia, | who, it ſeems, had his 
intelligence, from the mouth of the great 


actor himſelf. By this account, he was 


born in 1635, though Downs places bis 
birth three years later; and this ſeems a 
little ſurpriſing, as the Roſcius Anglicanus 

Vor, III. C c was 


— — _ 
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was publiſhed ; in, the life-time of Betterton, 
who muſt have converſed with the author 
almoſt continually from 1662 to 1706, the 
date of his Narrative. 

The marriage of Betterton with Mrs. 
saunderſon is fixed, in the Biographia 
Britannica and Biographia Dramatica, to 
the year 1670. But the exact time is very 
uncertain: it appears, from Downs, that 
the Villain, a tragedy, and Shakfpeare's 
Henry the Eighth, were revived, at the 
duke's thentre; before the plague of Lon- 
don, in 1665 ; and the name of Mrs. Bet- 
terton is placed to Belmont in the Villain, 
and to Q. Katharine in Henry the Eighth; 
conſequently the marriage muſt have taken 
place five years fooner'than the time ſettled 
by theſe writers. It muſt be obſerved, 
that, though Mrs. Saunderſon' was very 
young when married to Betterton, ſhe re- 
tained the appellation of miſtreſs; made- 
N or 8. E introduced a- 
5 | mongſt 
— Nile d was ſormerſy unde loud to Tacan 2 woman of 


plete: ſo Dryden, in his ebase © to the Pilguial 
written in 2700: 1 2 


Mifles there were, but modeſtly congeal 4 
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mongſt people of faſhion, in England, a- 


bout the latter end of Charles II.'s reign, 
was not familiar to the middle claſs of peo- 
ple till a much later time, nor in uſe a- 
mongſt the players till toward the latter 
end of King William's reign. Miſs Croſs 
was the firſt of the ſtage-miſles : ſhe is par- 
ticularly noticed in Joe Haines's epilogue 
to Farquhar's Love and a Bottle. 

It is generally allowed, that the ſuperlor 
ſucceſs of the king's theatre obliged the 
duke of Vork's company to have recourſe 
to ſpeCtacle and muſic ; and this, ſays Cib- 
ber, infroduced that ſpecies of repreſenta- 
tion called dramatic operas. I have heard, 
from the beſt information of ſome very old 
perſons, who lived in the reign of Charles 
II. that Betterton, as a general actor, was 
ſuperior fo any one comedian of his time. 
But Hart and Mohun, the great ac- 
tors of the king's houſe, had Kynaſtor, 
Winterſel, and feveral other original play- 
ers in tragedy, to ſecond them; nor were 
the comic actors of the king's houſe much 
rior to thofe of the duke's. 

| er Dryden 


are tt we. c— 
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Dryden and Lee, the two court-poets, 
wrote for the king's theatre, while that 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate. Hart's ſalary, 
we are told in the-Biogr. Brit. was 3]. per 
week. This muſt be underſtood to be inde- 
pendent of the profits ariſing from his ſhare 
in the houſe, clothes, and ſcenes ; for the 
principal performers of that theatre were 
ſharers ; and Downs ſays, that, at the end 
of a playing-ſeaſon, they ſometimes divi- 
| ded amongſt them 1000. each. 

The declenfion of the king's theatre 
muſt not ſolely be aſcribed to the * 
taſte for operas, muſic, and dancing. 
bout the year 1680, they had loſt, by 3 
or retirement from the ſtage, ſeveral actors 
of great merit; Burt, Winterſel, Cart- 
wright, Lacy, and others; beſides, the 
declining age of the great maſters in their 
profeſſion, Hart and Mohun, rendered 
them leſs capable of action than in the 
prime and vigour of life ; the young actors, 
too, ſuch as Goodman a d Clarke, were 
become impatient to get poſſeſſion of the 
Fi characters. More than all this, 


J ſuſpect 


. ©. -WY - VO 
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I ſuſpect a rupture to have taken place bo- 
tween Hart and Mohun ; for, in the agree- 
ment, ſigned, Oct. 14, 1681, between Dr. 
Davenant, Tho. Betterton, Gent. and Wm 
Smith, Gent. on the one part, — and 
Charles Hart and Edward Kynaſton on 
the other, — the intent of which was to ef- 
fect an union of the two companies,—no 
notice whatever is taken of Mohun, who 
ated after Hart's death, in 1682, at the 
king's theatre, in the firſt play written by 
Southern, called the Perſian Prince. Nell 


 Gwin in the ſame play repreſen ted a principal 


character. 


The time, when the companies were u- 
nited, the author of Betterton's article, in 
the Biogr. Brit. rightly ſays was uncertain; 
He ſuſpects that the union was not effect - 
ed till 1686; but, by looking on the date 
of Dryden and Lee's Duke of Guiſe, the 
firſt edition, which was printed in 1683, 
by the title- page and the dramatis perſonæ, 
I find, that Betterton and company were 
then 1 in poſſeſſion of the king's theatre. 

Cc 3 Betterton 
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| Betterton was eſteemed a very able nego- 
tiator, and was certainly very inſtrumental 
in bringing about the union of the compa- 
nies. His conduct, on this occaſion, did 
not eſcape cenſure; I ſuppoſe chiefly from 
Mohun and thoſe who oppoſed the junc- 
tion, and perſiſted to act in oppoſition to 
Betterton at the king's theatre, though they 
had loſt Hart and Kynafton ; but all un- 
prejudiced perſons will clear him from any 
reprehenſion, for endeavouring to bring a- 
bout what was become abſolutely neceſſary. 
K. Charles himſelf, it is ſaid, approved and 
recommended the treaty for an union. 

The misfortune which. Betterton ſuſ- 
tained, by loſing the greateſt part of his 
fortune | in a venture to the Eaſt-Indies, 1s 
very exactly related in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. His behaviour, on this memora- 
ble occaſion, reflects honour on the mag- 
nanimity of his mind: his taking into his 
houſe, and educating at his own expence, 
the daughter of his ruined friend who had 
engaged him in the unhappy adventure, 


places 


'BETTERTON. 
places him in a rank with Satyrus, the 
Greek comedian, whoſe generoſity to the 
captive daughters of his dead hoſt I have 
related in my obſervations on the ſecond 
act of Hamlet. The daughter of Better- 
ton's unhappy friend was married to Mr. 
Bowman, whom I have often had occaſion 
to mention ; ſhe was admired as a very fine 
woman and a pleaſing actreſs. The ſtage, 
perhaps, never produced four ſuch hand- 
ſore women, at once, as * Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford, and 
Mrs. Bowman : when they appeared toge- 
ther, in the laſt ſcene of the Old Batchelor, 
the audience was ſtruck with ſo fine a 
groupe of beauty, and broke out into loud 
applauſes. | 

It is fo be lamented that Betterton, EPI 
acting- manager, and conſtantly labouring 
to pleaſe the public in a variety of charac- 

1 Cc 4 ters, 
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. * The illiberal hiſtorian of the two ſtages ſays, — 


Mrs. Barry was the fineſt woman on the ſtage, and the 
reverſe when off, 
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ters, ſhould have ſo little real influence 
and ſo ſmall a portion of the profits; this 
great actors ſalary never riſing to more 
than 41. per week. Chriſtopher Rich, fa- 
ther to the late John Rich, Eſq. of Covent- 
garden, poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of the 
patent; and, if we may belicve Colley 
Cibber, he employed all his arts to diſtreſs 
the aftors, though not really to benefit him- 
ſelf. In ſhort, Cibber makes him out a 
man who had neither conſcience nor abili- 
ty: he draws ſo hateful a character of ob- 
Rinacy, low cunnin g. tyranny, and perverſe- 
neſs, that humanity would induce us to ſup- 
poſe the writer had drawn a caricatura ra- 
ther than a real portrait. Vet Cibber and 
the ſon of this man, 1 well remember, al- 
ways appeared to live, on very friendly 
terms, even after the. publication of the 
Apology. It was my ill fortune, it ſeems, to 
diſpleaſe the family of John Rich by attribu- 
ting to him, in my Memoirs of Mr. Gar- 
rick, ſome whimſical peculiarities, which, 
at the ſame time, 1 ſaid were owing to the 

| neglect 
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neglect of his education. My aſeribing to 
him ſeveral amiable qualities, beſides com- 
mending his profeſſional abilities at large, 
did not, it ſeems, ' appeaſe their anger; 
but they ſhould conſider, I was not wri- 
ting the lives of the ſaints. 7 55 

To return to Betterton. Rich and his 
partners carried their oppreſſion of the 
players to ſuch a height, that an applica- 
tion to the throne, for redreſs, became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. The nobility, and all 
perſons of eminence, favoured the cauſe of 
the comedians; the generous Dorſet intro- 
duced Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and others, to the king, Who 
granted them an audience. William, 
though deficient in the charm of affability 
and condeſcenſion, with which Charles, 
his unele, captivated all who approached 
him, was yet ready to extend his favour to 
the players. He was not diſpleaſed to ſee 
in his preſence two ſuch wonders in the 
theatrical world as Betterton and Mrs. 
Barry, "hoe keen expreſſive looks com- 
7 manded 
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manded attention and reſpect. | William, 
who had freed all the ſubjects of England 
from ſlavery, except the inhabitants of the 
mimical world, reſcued them alfo from the 
inſolence and tyranny of their oppreſſors. 
In a note, in the Biog. Brit. relating to 
Powell, who was vain enough to think 
himſelf a rival to Betterton, this play- 
er is treated with too much contempt. 
Cibber, though an enemy, does not rate 
him ſo low as this writer, dut attributes 
his not rifing to a greater degree of perfec- 
nion, in his profeff on, to too much confi- 
dence, to idleneſs, and to intemperance. 
Though Addiſon, in the Spectator, ani- 
madverts upon Powelbs tragie extravagances 
in ſome fitttations of character, ben the 
whole he highly commends him; nor 
would the. difficult part of Oreſtes, in the 
Diſtreſſed Mother, have been put into his 
hands, by Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, 


if Addifon'arid the autfi6r bad not choſen 
ene e 


e Another 
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Another note, in the ſame Biographia, men- 
tions Mrs. Montford and Mrs. Verbruggen 
as belonging to Rich's company of come- 
dians. The writer did not know, or at 
leaſt had forgotten, that Mrs. Montford 
was, by her ſecond marriage, become Mrs. 
Verbruggen. This admirable comic ac- 
treſs died in childbed, 17033. 

After Betterton had, for ſeveral years, 
acted as chief manager, under King Wil- 
liam's patent, at the theatre in the Tennis- 
court, Lincoln's-inn fields, with various 
ſacceſs, he found that age and diſeaſes, 
accompanied with frequent fits of the gout, 
advanced ſo faſt upon him, that he was o- 
bliged to reſign the management of the the- 
atre, and to at only particular parts as 
often as his. health, would permit, By his 
two laſt benefits he is thought to have 
gained near 1000l., and yet his circum- 
ſtances, at his death, were reproachful to 
an age of which he was ſo great an orna- 
ment. He died April 28, 1710, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. Steele's re- 

flections, 
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flections, in his Tatler of May the ad, on 
Betterton's funeral, are written' with the 
tender feelings of a friend, and in a ſtyle 
dignified with ſentiment and pathos. ' 
Mrs. Betterton was the faithful compa- 
man and fetlow-labourer of this great co- 
median for more than five- and: forty 2 * 
She excelled in comedy and tragedy ; 
was, according to Cibber, fo Wees in 
ee ſome of Shakſpeare's charac- 
s, eſpecially Lady Macbeth, that even 
nh Barry could not approach herin ſome 
particular touches of the madneſs inciden- 
tal to that part. Her underſtanding was 
fohd, and her addreſs gentle and polite; | 
while her huſband inſtructed the noble 
male-performets ' in Crown's Caliſto, acted 
at court in 1675, Mrs. Betterton gave lef- 
ſons to the Princeſſes Mary and Anne, 
daughters of James Duke of Vork, and 
Mrs. Sarah Jennings, afterwards the fa- 
mous Dutcheſs 'of Marlborough. She 
likewiſe taught the Princeſs Anne the 
Ice. of Semandra, in the tragedy of 
* Mithridates, 
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Mithridates, which was alſo acted at 
court. Betterton was naturally of a cheer- 
ful diſpoſition, and had a very high confi- 
dence in providence. The wife was of a 
thoughtful and melancholy temper; ſhe 
was ſo ſtrongly affected with his death, 
that ſhe ran diſtracted, though ſhe appear 
ed rather a prudent and conſtant than a 
fond and paſſionate wife. They had no 

children: William Betterton, ſaid to be 
his ſon by ſome miſtaken writers, who was 
drowned in bathing, at Wallingford, in 
1662, was a man very near as old as him- 
ſelf, as will appear on conſulting; Downs ; 
nor is it known that he was at all related to 
our Betterton. 3 
A lady, intimately acquainted ak Mes. 
Betterton, amongſt other particulars which 
ſhe communicated to the compilers of che 
Biographia Britannica, informed them, that. 
ſome time before her death, ſhe recovered 
her ſenſes. Pity it is, that the ſame lady 
did not inform them of the exact timo 
when ſhe died. The Biographia Dramatica 
allerts, 
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aſſerts, poſitively; that ſhe left the world fix 
months after the death of her huſband; in 
the Biographia Britannica; if is more cau- 
tiouſſy ſaid;' that, according to the beſt infor- 
mation, ſhe died within that time. But, 
that ſhe was alive about thirteen months af- 
ter, viz, June 4, 1717, I ſhall prove, 
from the following playhouſe-advertiſe- 
ment, taken from the original edition of 
the Spectator : | 


At the acticuter defire of ſeveral ladies of 
quality. 
" wy the benefit of the widow of the late 
famous tragedian, Mr. Betterton, 


At the theatre-royal in Drury-lane, this 
. N 87 7 the we 4th of June, 


Aae OF yer Sir Foplin Flutter. 
Betterton's character, as an. actor, is 
drawn by Cibber in ſo maſterly a ſtyle, 
that nothing equal to it, on the ſubject of 
| | acting, 
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acting, is to be found, I believe, in any 
language. Though to attempt any addi- 
tion, to Cibber's complete enumeration of 
Betterton's talents, would be impertinent. 
and, at this diſtance. of time, ridiculous. 
te pick, up a few particulars, relating to 
this; extraordinary: man, from books and 
oral tradition, may not be altogether un- 
entertaining. | 

Bettertan_ was not only e for 
his polite behaviour to the dramatic wri- 
ters of his time, but alſo his great modeſty, 
in not preſuming to underſtand any charac- 
ters Wich they offered to him till he had 
their repeated; inſtructions. Beſides this, 
I find him commended, in ſome verſes 
publiſhed” in the State-poems, for his hu- 
manity, in opening his purſe, to ſuch wri- 
ters whoſe wants ſtood in need of his aſſiſt- 
ance. and till the ſucceſs of their proce 
on a thifd night enabled them to repay 
their kind lender. I remember that he 
is. in one poem, called, the poets banker. 
Unlike Colle Cibber, he treated authors 
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with good nature and good manners, never 
aſſuming haughty and inſolent behaviour. 
By his and Mrs. Barry's ſuperior exertions, 
many an indifferent play paſſed on the 
public, in acting, for a work of merit, 
the wonderful ſkill of the actor ſupplying 
all deficiencies. The dramatic writers of 
thoſe times appear to have been fully con- 
vinced of his inclination and abilities to 
forward their works on the ſtage. Some of 
them have left teſtimonies of their defe- 
rence to his judgement and regard for his 
friendſhip ; particularly Dryden in the be- 
ginning of his preface to Don Sebaſtian, 
and Rowe in the latter ore of met ce $ 
Life. | 
Nothing can give us a ves idea of the 
ſweetneſs of his temper, and of his great 
affability, than the effect his behaviour 
produced on Pope, who, when firſt brought 
into his company, muſt have been very 
young, and, in all probability, a mere boy. 
fo charmed was Pope with the good old 
man, and he with. Pope, that, at his re- 
queſt, Betterton ſav to him for his picture, 
| which 
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which he drew in oil. This curioſity is 
ſtill to be ſeen at Caen- wood, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lord Mansfield. So eager was 
Pope to enlarge Betterton's fame, that 
he publiſhed, in his Miſcellany, the Pro- 
logues of Chaucer modernized, in his 
name; but the true modernizer, we 
have reaſon to believe, was Pope himſelf: 
Fenton, we are told by Dr. Johnſon, of- 
fered him five pounds if he would produce 
thoſe poems in Betterton's hand-writing. 
From Pope's literary correſpondence, with 

Mr. Cromwell, it appears, he had informed 
him that he intended to take care of Better- 
ton's remains, meaning, I ſuppoſe, this 
good-natured poſthumous forgery. Pope, 
in a P, S. to one of his letters, writes 
thus: This letter of deaths puts me in 
mind of poor Betterton s.! over whom I 
wan have this ſentence of Tully for an 
epitaph, which will ſerve for his moral as 
well as his theatri ical capacity: 


* Vitæ bene 8 ad jucundiſims eſt recordatio. | 


Vol. III. D d That 


— — 


ä — 


at k Sweet is the remembrance of a life well acted, 


a 74 4 \ 
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That Betterton wWas much reſpected and 
"eficemed, by perſons of the higheſt rank 
and greateſt eminence, cannot be queſtioned. 
By his intereſt v with Lord Dorſet and other 
. nobJemen, A patent was granted for the 
building a new, theatre. | Congreve conde- 
ſcended to accept a ſhare } in this playhouſe, 


1 


1 
and to be a joint manager with Betterton ; 


i T7 


but Congreve : after wards ſpurned. the low 
degrees by Which he roſe to diſtinction, 
and, in his anſwer to Collier, pretty plain- 
ly condemns thoſe who occaſioned his play- 
| houſe connection. 1 

It 3 is faid, that this : author we ote an OC- 
| "tonal prologue, Which Was ſpoken by 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, as Mr. Rowe did an e- 
pilogue, ſpoken by Mrs. Barry, on the bene 
fit- night of Betterton, April, 1709: but, 
although the epilogue remains a laſting 
teſtimony: of the author's fincere regard 
for his old friend, the prologue \ was with- 
drawn, and never appeared in print.* 
Smith, 


1 


* Life of Congreve, part 2, p. 11. 


8 
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Smith, an actor whom Booth terms 
almoſt equal to Better ton, lived in 
the utmoſt harmony with him till the 
death of the former in 1695. They had long 
been aſſociates in the management of the 
theatre, nor was it known that they ever 
fell into the leaſt variance. Booth ſpoke 
of Betterton always with reſpect and vene- 


ration. While living he paid him filial 


duty, and the other proved a ſecond father 
to him, by his kind admonitions and friend- 


. inſtructions. It was his conſtant practice 
to encourage young players that manifeſted 
any degree of merit with becoming mo- 
deſty. Wilks played Lyſippus, in the 
Maid's Tragedy, for his firſt part in Lon- 
don: When he. ſpoke to Betterton, who 
| acted Melantius, he Was ſo ftruck with awe 


and ſurpriſe, that he could ſcarcely utter a 


line. Betterton, inſtead of diſcouraging 


bim, revived. his ſpirits, by telling bim, 


that apprehenſive fear of an audience, in a 


- young, ator, was no ill ſign of intrinſic 
merit. When the mean parſimony of 
D d 2 Chriſtopher 


& = — — 2 — Wn 2 
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| Chriſtopher Rich, and his partners, obli- 
ged Wilks to think ſeriouſly of returning 
to Dublin, Betterton laboured to convince 


them, though in vain, of their imprudence 


in parting with a young man of ſuch abi- 

| ities. 
Of Betterton as an author, who wrote 
ſome plays and altered others, more can- 
not with truth be ſaid, than that, by his 
perfect knowledge of the ſtage, he con- 
ducted the plot and diſpoſed the ſcenes in 
ſuch a manner as to produce dramatic ef- 
fect. Downs aſſures us, that moſt, if not 
all, of his pieces were much applauded and 
followed; but, notwithſtanding they were 
well approved by the public, he ſeems to 
have thought very modeſtly of them, for 
he never would conſent to publiſh one of 
them. His Amorous Widow, or Wanton 
Wife, was long the favourite of the town. 
Part of this play, I mean the plot of the 
Wanton Wife, which is taken from Mo- 
liere's George Dandin, is now often acted 
as a farce, in which Mr. Quick and Mrs. 
Mattocks 
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Mattocks play the principal parts to great 
advantage. | 

The piety of Mrs. Booth raiſed a monu- 
ment to the memory of her huſband in 
Weſtminſter-abbey ; but, though it is 
ſaid that Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, and 
Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, ſucceſſively 
patentees of Drury-lane theatre, talked of 
paying due reſpect in marble to their old 
maſter in the ſame cathedral, they did 
not put their intention into practice. Mr. 
Garrick, who, on all occaſions, was ready 
to promote any public or generous deſign, 
could not have erected a more laſting mo- 
nument to his own fame than by perpetua- 
ting the memory of a man who was ſo e- 
minent an ornament of the Engliſh ſtage; a 
man, who, for univerſality of genius, was 
the only actor who could be compared to 
himſelf. For, if Garrick played Lear and Abel 
Drugger, the other acted Othello and Sir 


Toby Belch; the former's Hamlet and Scrub 


are not parts more diſtinct or diſtant from 
each other than Betterton's Hotſpur and 
Falſtaff; the latter's Alexander the Great 

D d 3 and 
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and Sir Solomon Single may be fairly con- 
traſted with Garrick's Richard the Third 
and the School-boy. They were both ac- 
compliſhed maſters of their profeſſion ; 
and ſcarcely any part, in the whole perſonæ 
dramatis, could be too difficult for their 
conſummate abilities. 

In Garrick's muſeum, you might have 
ſeen multiplied paintings and engravings 
of himſelf, in various characters; but no 


picture or print, that I can call to mind, 
of any other actor.“ 


— — 


— 


* Though I have proved, from the title and dramatis 
perſonæ of the Duke of Guiſe, that Betterton, Kynaſ- 
ton, &c. were in poſſeſſion of Drury- lane theatre in 
1683,10 find by the title and characters of Banks 's Unhappy 
Favourite, that this play was adted at the ſame theatre, 
in 1685, by ſome of the old company ; by Clarke, 
Griffin, Major Mohun, Mrs. Gwin, and others. 

Neither the author's prologue, nor Dryden's prologue 
and epilogue, give any light into this obſcure matter. 


Colley 
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Colley Cibber. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Reformation of the * owing to a Player. — 
Cibber's Love's laſt hi. — Richard Nor- 
ton, Eſq. — Dennis.—Careleſs Huſband and 
Prov1hed Huſband. — Laſt act of Love's laft 
Shift. — Cibber a reproach to other comic 
writers. The people not ſo licentious as the 
dramatic poets, — Cibber's mean income. — 
Sir Novelty Faſhion à good picture of fops. 
— His remarkable dreſs. — Adtreſs of Nar- 
ciſſa.— Hillaria and Amanda.— Amanda. 
Sir William Wiſewood.—'B. Jonſon, the 
actor.— Mir. Horden, an accompliſhed play- 
er, Killed. R oſe-tavern George Powell. — 
Nantz-brandy. — Cibber and Verbruggen. 
— Richard Croſs's Account of Maſter Col- 
ley Mr. Alexander.— Cibber a ſervant in 
Sir Antony Love. — Verbruggen and the 
N St, A, — An odd apology, — Cheſ- 
6 Dd4 fler ela 
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terfield and Cibber. — The latter's charafer 


by a certain writer. —Verbruggen's Oroono- 
ko.—Tom Elrington.— Barry and Garrick. 
— More relating to Verbruggen. — Van- 
brugh's Relapſe. — His comic muſe. — Lord 
Foppington, Cibber's chief excellence. Cib- 
bers Afop. — Mr. Henderſon. — Prolific 
muſe of Vanbrugh. — Swift and Pope. — 
Cibber's Sir John Brute. Quin and Gar- 
rick, - Compariſon between Cibber and Gar- 
rick.— A cap for the ladies, by Mr. Gar- 
rick, — Cibber's Xerxes. — Betterton and 
Mrs. Barry.— Careleſs huſband ;— charac- 
ter of the play. — Cibber and Mrs. Porter. 
= Mrs. Oldfield; — deſcribed at length. — 
Her great abilities. Mr. Manwaring and 
General Churchill. Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales. — Mr. Pope. — Narciſſa. — Mrs. 
Saunders, — Tragedy and Mrs. Oldfield. — 
Sophoniſba.— Mrs. Oldfield's confounding a 
hiſſing ſpectator.— Her Lady Townly.--Mrs. 
Heron and Mrs.Woffington.—IWilks in Lord 
Townly.—Mr. Garrick, —Barry,—Cibber's 
two unlucky paſſions.-- His acting tragedy.-- 
Jago. 
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Tago.-- Mr Macklin'sIago andBarry Othello. 
== Gibber exploded in Scipio.-Cibber a mana- 
ger. —Choking ſinging-birds ;,—Cibber”s me- 
thod of 1t,— An anecdote.— Colonel Bret.— 
Cibber accuſed of pilfering from plays left in 
his hands, — His method of treating authors. 
Mills and Booth.— Dogget ;—his charac- 
ter. DickyNorris and Bullock. — Mrs. Por- 
ter.— Cibber's love of gaming.— Sir Courtly 
Nice.—IWilks a reformer.— Powell,— Ori- 
ginal ſpectator. — Addiſon and Steele. — 
Powell and a bailiſt. — Cibber miſtaken. — 
Booth beloved. — Harper and Shepherd. — 
The. Settle.—Power of envy.—Garrick and 
Cibber. — Cibber's repartee to Garrick. — 
Elrington.— Cibber's character concluded. 


O a player we are indebted for the 

reformation of the ſtage. The firſt 
comedy, acted ſince the Reſtoration, in 
which were preſerved purity of 'man- 
ners and decency of language, with a due 
reſpect to the honour of the marriage- bed, F 
was Colley Cibber's Love's laſt Shift, or 4 
the Fool in Faſhion, The principal plot 

of 
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of this play was not unknown to the Eng- 
liſh theatre: Amanda's ſcheme to allure 
her. profligate huſband to her arms, by 
perſonating another woman, reſembles the 
contrivance of Helen in All's well that ends 
well, and ſtill more, I believe, the wite's 
ſcheme. in Shirley s Gameſter. The ſuc- 
ceſs. of this piece exceeded greatly the au- 
thor's expectation; but ſo little was hoped 
from the genius of Cibber, that the critics 
reproached him with ſtealing his play. To 
his cenſurers he makes a ſerious defence of 
himſelf, in his dedication to Richard Nor- 
ton, Eſq. of Southwick, a gentleman who 
was ſo fond of ſtage plays and players, that 
he has been accuſed of turning his chapel 
into a theatre. 
I be furious John Dennis, who hated Cib- 
ber, for obſtructing, as he imagined, the 
progreſs of his tragedy, called The Invader 
of his Country, in very paſſionatet termsdenies 
his claim to this comedy: When the Fool 
in Faſhion was firſt ated,” ſays the critic, 
«. Cibber was hardly twenty years of age; 
X — 
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now could he, at the age of twenty, write 
a comedy with a juſt deſign, diſtinguiſhed / 
characters, and a proper dialogue, who 
now, at forty, treats us with Hibernian 
ſenſe and Hibernian Engliſh ?? 
Poor Cibber! it was his hard fate to 
have his beſt comedies attributed to any bo- 
dy but himſelf. His Careleſs Huſband 
was, for a long time, given to the Duke of- 

Argyle and other noblemen. Nothing could 
put an end to ſuch ungenerous and weak ſug- 
geſtions but his ſcenes of high. life in the 
Provoked Huſband, which he proved to be 
his own by printing the unfiniſhed MS. of 
Sir John Vanbrugh's play, called a Jour- 
ney to London. Some comic characters 
of this writer were ſeverely treated by the 
audience, becauſe ſuppoſed to be written 
by Cibber. 

In Love's laſt Shift, the audience were 
particularly charmed with the great ſcene, 
in the laſt act, where the ill- treated and a- 
bandoned wife reveals herſelf to her ſur- 
priſcd and admiring huſband. The joy of 

unexpected 
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unexpected reconcilement, from Loveleſs's 
remorſe and penitence, ſpread ſach an un- 
common rapture. of pleaſure in the au- 
dience, that never were ſpectators more 
happy in eaſing their minds by uncommon 
and repeated plaudits, The honeſt tears, 
ſhed by the audience at this interview, con- 
veyed a ſtrong reproach to our licentious 
poets, and to Cibber the higheſt mark of 
honour. The uncommon run of this co- 
medy, which I have been told formerly, 
by ſeveral who lived at that time, was 
greatly admired and followed, is a convin- 
cing proof that the people at large are never 
ſo vicious as to abandon the cauſe of decen- 
cy and virtue, and that it was entirely ow- 
ing to our dramatic writers themſelves, 
that plays were not leſſons of morality as 
well as amuſements of pleaſure. While 
Congreve's. plays were acted with applauſe 
at Lincoln's-inn fields theatre, Cibber's 
Love's laſt Shift, Vanbrugh's Relapſe, and 
Southern's Oroonoko, were ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed to them at Drury-lane. But, 
while 
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while Cibber, by his new comedy, and his 
peculiar merit in acting foppiſh and other 
parts, drew crouds after him, the parſi- 
monious and ungrateful patentees allotted 
him no larger income than thirty or forty 

ſhillings per week. 
Sir Novelty Faſhion was a true picture 
of manners in the fop of the times. Be- 
fore this author wrote, our affected gentle- 
men of the ſtage were, I believe, not quite 
ſo entertaining with their extravagances, 
nor ſo learned in their profeſſion of fop- 
pery. Etheridge's Sir Fopling Flutter is 
rather a copy of Moliere's Marquis than 
a thing of Engliſh growth. Crown's Sir 
Courtly Nice is, in a few ſhadows, diſtinct 
from the other, by being more inſignifi- 
cantly ſoft and more pompouſly important. 
Sir Courtly's ſong, of © ſtop thief!” is a 
tranſlation from a ſonnet of the French 
poet. The preſenting the reader with Sir 
Novelty's dreſs will revive the idea of 
the long-forgotten beau of King William's 
time. In the genuine language of a fop, 
who 
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who expects his miſtreſs ſhonld admire 
him for his .. outſide decoration. rather 
than the accompliſhments of his mind, Sir 
. Novelty tells Narciſſa, that his fine faſhion- 
ed ſuit raiſes a great number of ribbon- 
weavers: In ſhort, madam, the cravat- 
ſtring, the garter, the ſword-knot, the 
cincturine, the bardaſh, the ſteinkirk, the 
large button, the plume, and full peruke, 
were all created, cried down, and revived, 
by me.“ Such a dreſs of antient foppery, 
exhibited at a maſquerade, would. draw as 
many kadmirers as any habit of modern in- 
vention. 

In his Narciſſa, acted by Mrs. Mont- 
ford, Cibber drew an outline of a coquet 
in high life; of which character he after- 
. wards made a finiſhed picture, in his Lady 
Betty Modiſh. Beſides the fonour, of re- 
forming the moral of comedy, Cibber was 


-othe: firſt who introduced men and women 


of high quality on the ſtage, and gave them 


language and manners ſuitable to their 
rank and birth, 


"0 
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Mrs. Cibber, the wife of Colley, whoſe 
name is ſeldom to be found in any of the per- 
ſonæ dramatis, was his Hillaria. So much 
depended on Amanda, and eſpecially in the 
two laſt acts, that the ſucceſs of the play muſt, 
in ſome meaſure, be owing to the actreſs, 
Mrs. Rogers, who continued” a favourite 
of the public till her merit was eclipſed by 
the fuperior ſplendor of an Oldfield. Sir 
William Wiſewould, the old gentleman, 
ho pretends to great command over his 
| Paſſions, and is conſtantly ſubdued by 
them, is, I think, a new character; and, 
I believe, the firſt, of conſequence, which 
gave old Ben Jonſon an opportunity to dif- 
covet his great comic powers: he had been 
juſt brought to London from an itinerant 
company. The audience ſaw his merit, 
and cheriſhed it through life, from 1695 
to 1742. 

Mr. Horden, the ſon of a clergyman, a 
very promiſing young actor, and remarka- 
ble for his fine perſon, was the Voung 
Worthy. This gentleman was bred a 
N ſcholar: 


4 e K _ 22 
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ſcholar. he complimented, George Powell, 
in al Latin encomium, on his. I reacharous 
Brothers. He. was, ſogn after killed, n. an 
accidental fray, at the, bar of the oſe- 
tavern, which was at that time remarkable 
for entertaining all ſorts: of company, and 
ſubject, of conſequence, to riot and, diſor- 
der. In this houſe George Poyell, ſpent 
great part of his, times and often toaſted, 
to intoxication, his miſtreſs, with bum- 
pers of Nantz-brandy,; he came ſometimes 
ſo warm, with that noble ſpirit, to the 


theatre, that he courted the ladies, ſo fu- 


riouſly on the ſtage, that, in the opinian of 


Sir John Vanbrugh, they were almoſt, i in 
danger of being conquered on the, ſpot.— 
Powell was a principal player of Prury- 
lane when Loveis laſt Shift was fuſt,aQgd : 
ſome quarrel or difference, between, him and 
Cibber, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, pre- 
vented his having a part in. the play. conſi- 
dęring there ere two, at leaſt, well. ſuited 
to is abilities, Loveleſs and Young. Wor- 
thy. Werbenggen. he Maler to een 
a the 


r — Add. 
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lib former: As the Miidaclianies' are draws 
ing to i concluſion, I ſfa ne have I fit 
un pp tunlty to do juſeice to e nixfits 
of un actor of Whom "Cibber peaks fo 
ſparihgly and coldiy. 12A 211er 
7 \Cibber and Verbruggen were to anti? 
ted young fellows, who determined, in op- 
_ poſition to the advice of friends, to become. 
grear/aftors. Mueh about the ſame time, 
they were conſtant attendants upon Downs: 
the prompter of Drifyulane?In'expetta- 
tibh bf employment! Whatvthe fiſt !part = 
wa in which” Vefbruggem diſtrmgtiſfied 
kinkſetf, cannot Huw Be RHOWRNZ = But Mr. 
Nichatrd I Croſß, Adte prsmptet of 'Drury- 
hib rheatre gave mbchs ons wing kite 
of e Cibbetr s firſt eſtabliſhmretit as 
kite ator. Hd Was Hh⁰˖z by, for 
ſorgerptars, by the/qaine\of Maſter Ooley. 
After aakting. in patientlyoo long tim for 
thacyirompter's adtice;+byryoodbfortune! be 
6btaingd the:bJnouti of -eqrojing a meſſage 
- || ca the: tage; in ſome play, td Betterton/ 
t Whatever was tl :cault;\-Maſter-Qoltey 
2 nv Ul. E e WAS 
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was io: terrified; that” the ſcene was diſs 
cancerted! by him. Battarton aſked, in 
ſomen angery wü the young fellow. avas 
that had Tommee he blunder. Downs 
replied, Maſter Colley. —, Maſter 
r then forfeit him.“ — Why, 
firs Kid the prompter, he has vo ſalaty. 
e No!“ ſaic the old man: why 
then, ppt. him dawn, ten Kling oY weeks 
and forfeit him Ss iin 3 7 * 43 
* To.this-good-natyred adjuſtment. of le- 
ward;and puniſtunent, Cibber, owed [the 
kennen ke took in the treaſurer 8. offices 


Verbruggen as, puſſianately pon 
Alexander theGreat,at that time he hem of 


the aftors,. that the players and che public 
knew him far ſome years, by no oth 
I havę ſeen the naweof Mr. Alexander taſe- 
vers parts in h gyden 8 plays x to Ptolemyin 
Cleomeanes King of Sparta. to Aurelius in K. 
Arthur, and Ramirez in Love triumphant, 
or Nature will pr v ail. Verbtuggen; 1 
believe, did not aſſume his own manns, in 
6ꝶ6ꝛ d = 

| f Betterton 


Sir Antony Love, acted for . the firſt time 


known tha the 5 Wböüld r eſe nt, an 


n 4¹0 
Betterton and othiets, from _—_ lane, in i 


EEE. we bx do; wh, 


1695. The author of "the 1 ſays, 
that the name of Colley \ yas ink ferted in 
che charakters of ſeveral” plays. pil 


8. 5 #4 


this I have ſearched in vain; 5, the  earſieſt 


56115 


proof of Cibber' J appearing in any. art is 
amongſt the dramatis perſon of 5 4 EA 


MLS 


af 


in 1691, , in Which his name le Placed. 1 to 
a Servant. That Verbrug en and Gib- 


ber did not a 5453 Is | lainly 1 by 
the RY: of. t Lapreat, 2 It Was 


TAjuity, A and that the latter” J valour \ was en- 
ürelp! paſſive. Tue tempe er of Verbruggen 

a\ 1 be known from 2 Noche which I have 
bn "often told byt the old comedians ag A 
certain kack, and Which found its Way, into 
fois teinpsfary publication, ; 3 q 


n, in a Gſpure with_opr of 


tr omen mmar9 ad amo Hs 301 bt ib 


2 
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far trapſported, b by ſudder anger, as. 
firike 1 apd e cl him 2, 4 of a har ng 


IL) Ye iS; 


The St ont Was Side it FW behind 


the Ken of Drury 1 lane, C Page, NI 


Thade of this daring inſult on a nobleman; 
ind! Moc rh was told, he. muſt either 
not act 1} i London, o or r ſybmit Publicly to aſk 


4 $4.9 * Th * 


the Keen 8 ; pardon. . During t the time 
772M 441 
of his Ing  interdifed acting, he had £2 
gaged himſelf to Betterton'' 8. theatre, 
92 to alk pardon, 0 on liberty Dies 
i C i in his own terms. 
ee .the f 1 le. for the Par i 
of Oroonol o, and, af fter the, uſual, pre- 
_ owned that he had called the Duke of 
St. A. a fo of a whore; L It is true, and 1 
am Ger fol it.. On ſaying this, © inviz 
ted the company preſent to ſee him ger the 
part of Oroonoka at 186 theatre in, Lin- | 
coln sinn fields. Aibrove3 10 
if To Cibber 9 paſſi ve Mgr: Lord ( Cheſter- 
field ironically alludes in a weekly paper 
les Common- sense: , Of all.the come- 
ang... a ay kt N. the, Wer 


my 


4b 


SMS TOPS Kite 5a 


wied ns Olle has taken I Rickin 

with ſuch” humòuras our 1 
Wei" tuts chafacterigzed in the e Miſtory 6f 

the two” Stage 8: He is A way S rep 85 878 
Sia wert vf others; 4 , upon t 

Ttig E is always making RG REN 
des Whatever glofs Cibber might put 
of his conduck, and hHöwWver, If his“ Apo- 
1887. he hay ertot the quabimifty of his 
Fehn tei 2 che iFts61 Lai reaſon bo be- 
Heve part of tits ehatge ta be true. Elb. 
ber, However" doſe Verbrüggen for his 
Lobelelt, And -cirtainty Fomfa Tenffdenee 
ir RAG pere Abillties, fir" þ reference fb 
aff other Actor. Arik B ted kb a: 3 
In 6906, Verbruggen Was Called upon to 
Ar Etertion of his talents in tragedy. Thie 
part f OroOK was aſſigned him by 
Söüthern, by the Tpebiak adeice ef WN. 
liam Cavendiſh, . the firſt Duke of De- 
vorthitre. His We" are told in the dedica- 
flo to his grace: he adds, chat it was 
Veibraggen's endeavour, in tue perform 
ator” that! part, to tterit the thike's s re- 


tn Ee 3 commendation.“ 
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commendation.” : A-:morer:exalted charac» 
ter, digniſied with the nableſt faculties 
of ther mind, is not ta be found in the 
Engſiſh theatre. Tho paſſion of love is no 
where ſo tenderty or ardently expreſſed . 
Cibber meanly drops any mention of the 
man whofirſk acted this great original part. 
From Voerbruggen Oroonoko, Tom 
Elrington, an excellent general player, 
caught a moſt noble flame of imitation. 
In the ſurpriſe of Orponoko, on his uncn- 
pectedly meeting with Imoinda, a ſituation 
which galls. for an aRoriof the greatelt ge- 
nius, Etington charmed all who {ay bis 


action and heard his expreſſion. L have 
heard Mr. Macklin ſpeak of Elrington's 


excellence, in this ſcene, with rapture. 


Barry hitaſelf was not always equally bap- 
py in this ſuperior lover. ; Garrick ſeldom 
failed; but he was not equally ſucceſsful in 
Oroonoko; the luſtre of his eye was laſt inthe 
ſhade of the black colour; nar was his voice 
ſo ſinely adapted tothe waltingand paſſionate 


| en De, thoilaver: as to the 


If a THE | more 


-- ©...» 
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more violent emotions/ of the Heart: A 
farther confirmatior| of )Cibber's unfair re. 
pteſentation of Verbruggerr s merit was the 
conſtant reſpect paid hin by ith ca 
pable judges of merit as Gongieve: and 
Rowe, ho truſted him with ſome of their 
moſt difficult characters. He was the ori- 


Final Bajazet; and the author of the Laureat 
Ahinks tliat the part has not been equally acted 


nee I is ſud he once boaſted that he fright- 


ned a bailiff from purſuit of him, by prrting 


en bis Bajazet's hel of terror. Elrington was, 
mh Bajazer; as well as in other tragic cha- 
raters,” 4 fine copy of Verbruggen! When 
"the managers of Drury lane gave Bajazet to 
'Elvirigton, in preference to ' John Mlle, 
the latter complained to Booth of the dif- 
Fruce: Booth told him, Elrington woult 


make nine fuch actors as Mills. When ver- 
druggen died we have nocertain account; ; tor 
"can Hindhis name to any part im a new play 
"later than tlrat of Salten- in the Stratagem, 


248d originally in 1507.” To ſum up his 


character in the words af a late author: He 


Was, in many parts, an excellent actor. In 
Bei Caſſius, 
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Caſſins;/!Oraioko}//Ventighus;) .Mhamontz 
Pierre Cethegus, (in tratjedyy)-as/ welthas 
feueral / in comedy, anche Ronef11ibherobe 
was my original Andchiad'@ ro 
a negligent . agresable willi neſs gin his man; 
ner, Action ith mtin; which became him 
well.*.:. D HH eee Lil bag Þ it 
.. Cibbex'sx Le to: fame was: his being 
e by Si- John Vanbybghy wirt a 
continuation; of his Logis laſt. Shift, in 
the Relapſe, or Virnetin, Danger! ß all 
language! In comedy, that.of this author 1 1 
the moſt natural, and the moſt ea to 
learn by rote. Phe Thalia of Vanbrugh 
reſembles: a female ho- cherms by the na- 
tive beauty of her perſon, / the ſprightlineb 
of her air, aud Lmplicity-- f heridreſss 
though, at the ſame timeg ſhe exerts | 
her influence 20iſteal inte your heart land 
corrupt it. 'The':ſtyls of::this'! writer 18 
more the language of conxetſation than; his 
friend Congreve z Dine when, Will with 
the latter, you are ſure to feaſt : tod have 
3 the' ain: (þheafants! Paurtrulge, ve- 
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niſon;:ituvtle;:: & c. ich the dther yon 
have delicious fare, it is true, but blende 
vath-the plaineſt diſhes: the ſurloin ĩs not 
baniſhad tothe ſido. board, nor will mm 
ata loſs tohndaquint of muttoni Don s 
tuThe cancaombeknight, Sir Novelty, in 

the Fool in Faſhion} is, in the Relapſe; 
dignified] with a title; Lord Foppingron 
werahicddinioahbigher-degreq of folly than 
tlie knight z the author has placed him as 
more wi mſical ſituations to excite mirth. 
Cibhber s: Foppington I have often ſeen: as 
the aſhions of the times altered, he ad- 
jhſted his /a tion and behaviourtathem; and 
introduced every ſpecies of growing foppery: 
-= Cibber..exceHed/ in a variety of comir 
characters; but his perfection of action 
va the coxcomb: of quality, and eſpecially 
bis Lord Foppington, inithe Careleſs Huſt 
band, whichis a very fine draft of a man 
2 parts ſtepping beyond the bounds 
of ſenſe e of excels. in _ 
and behaviour. O1 ii n 0 igt 5 
An Vanbrughist comedy af Kp Cibber 
, acted the 2 character with that caſy 


nus gravity 


4 — 
* * 
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gravity chile becomes tha man who in- 
ſtructs by fable. 21 J. 07 Eid bins 
-eInji pronouncing thei fables of Eſop; 
which more reſemble the ſtyle of ii Fon · 
taine than! Prioris: which ave: profaſſed ly 

copied from him, any friend; Mira John 
Henderſon, excels all men. Thoſe; WhO 


have heard him read à tale!wof Prior or 


Swift, a chapter of TriſtnammShandy, or 
my compaſition of the ſame ſpecies; will 
juitify my opinion ofibis merit in fully con- 
cetving and uttering the ſpirit of an author 


in the moſt familiar and agreeable manner. 
Athen firſt onſtt che muſe of Vanbrugh 


was very prolificg in the ſpaer of fixior:ie- 
ven months ſhe brought Tarthakhre cnme- 


| 4 ebe er Wife . 
| —— think is che moſt 


perfect of his pieces; he has introduced Sir 
John Brute drunb in tlie habit of? a clergy- 


man; his Parſon Bull, in the Relapſe, was 


another vile repreſemativeſ of theſacred or- 
. tine 104 YT der. 


4 ; « 
” : 
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- 


p 


ö 


der. Pope was at a loſs: to mee at Swift 5 
unalterable diſlike to Vanbrugh : I think 
the doubt is eaſily reſolved, from the poet's 5 
ridicule of churchmen. 

Cibber's Sir John Brute was copied from 
Betterton, as far as a weak pipe and an in- 
expreſſive meagre countenance could bear 
any reſemblance to the vigorous original. 
1 have ſeen him act this part with great 
and deſerved applauſe; his {kill was fo 
maſterly, that, in ſpite of natural impedi- 
ments, he exhibited a faithful picture of 
this worſhipful. debauchec. Vanbrugh 


Was, J ſuppoſe, prevailed upon by Cib- 


ber to transfer the abuſe on the clergy to 
a ſatirical picture on women of faſhion, in 
A 0 which Cibber akted with much 

pleaſantry. - His comic feeling when 

drunk,. and after receiving the challenge 
Fr Conſtant, when he found him and 
Heartfree in his wife's eloſet, was inimi- 
table acting. The audience was ſo de- 
lighted with him, that they. m e 
their loudeſt rauben ſeveral. tvs. 


ak TY Quin, 


| beer e gy 595 
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Quin, for feveral years, Was the Brute of 
Lincoln's: inn fields and othet theatfes. He 
e mapa 1 melt valuable performer 
rate, he feemed 


- LY. 


HH 
debauchery. Quin, befides, in This part, 
wanted yariety, and that glow and warmth, 


in colouring , the extravagances, of this 


merry rake, without- which the Pictülfe 
remains imperfect and unfiniſhed: 75 Df: 

When Garrick. was firſt annburtced för 
Brute, various were the opi nions 'of the 
play-going people. Quin e that lie 
might poſſibly act Maſter Jacky' Brate, but 
that it was impoſſible? he- ſhould ever be 
Sir John Brute. The public almoſtunans- 
moufly ſet che ſtamp of approbation on his 
manner of repreſenting this character upon 
his firſt attempt. After he had fully Tatts- ö 
fie® His fancy, and'ripetted* Bis judgkmett 
N pc date 6b 10 ör ihrer fed He 


Was 
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was pronounced: to be 2s: Heger in, this 
as in any of his moſt approyed lool 


„Though Cibber's performance in Brute 
nn * l 0 


rigt 
| jo maſters, will, I jar ak uch 
me:in. giving the, preference, on the whole, 
to 2 Garrick. The latter had, among 
oth F e 4 more expreſſive goun: 
tenance, an cl a: much bappier tone of 
voice; bis act en,. tog, was more; divers 
ified, and dh humour: leſs confined. 7 
ade ſcene, with Lord Rake 
a 0 gang, from deßcieuey of, Power 
gþ,,Cibber, fell greatly, horof, Gar: 
dhe latte ene an hk 


; pig, a gale k fag, cams, f +: 
n 206. VFA PDF eee 
e contraſt is 1 os 5 Men * | 
woman's apparel, aß, Gar nie ; 1 
ee q 


2 3 1 8 bps 
ö on. I hegap. Vbie 
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x be matie Tor this fene, was à ſatirical 
h froke upon the vaſt quantity of gatize, 


ribbor!,' block ace, flowers, fruit, her- 
bage, Sc, With Which the ladies, about 
ell ght years ſince, uſed to adorn that heads. 
After enlarging ſo much on the great per- 
feftion of acting which Cibber diſplayed i in 
the cloſet-ſcene, Where 'Conftant 4 and 
Heartfree are diſcovered, I cannot chere 
give the preference to Garrick, though of 
all the Niers of drunken - ſcenes he was at- - 
lowed to be the moſt natural and diverting; 
but impartiality requires! | tp here td 0 
the palm to Cibber. _ iq 
In 1699, Cibber was unha ppily "petzed 
with' 4 paſſion for writin 8 tragedy : 
This brought forth his Xerxes 5 Put ut 
patentees and actors of Prury:fant teat 
ö His trägie brat ſo Abſelutety, hät * : 
; pad to Me ne eceſſity” 87 8 applying i i 
company of Lincol's'inn fields, 
"Bettecton conſented to act this ets y, 
on condition the anthor would pledge fis 
credit to pay all zncidental expenccb, in 


ö 4 caſo 


— 
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caſtof1non4ſucceſs.* he Action of Bot! 
tectam and Mrs; Barry could not prevent 
the entire damnation of Xerxes: 
dn after, the author omployed his ta · 
lents, more happily in writing the. Careleſi 
Huſhand. The ſucceſs of this comedy pai 
ſede him, very deſeryedly, to a Ae 
amongſt our qramatie writers. 1 The plot 
is fmple; the refarming a gay, thoughts 
leſs; libortine,, inte the kind and generous 
hucand. by, opening, in their, full laſtoe, 
thaumiablecondtofapaieptand nrgleek. 
£9:wite tothe main ꝓlot Mags 
 epilode, a geell-concerted, ſeberte of rer 
tended Joe, t reduta. h jcalouſy,a live. 
Iy,coquet.to the fraph,acknowledgernent, uf 
aura pation fora worthy;andconftantlo» 
ver. Tbedialggusof che. play is.caljiland 
J. vataral, propayy. cleusted to the run of 
the perſong dramatic. „The acta ſcaty:t0 
We W of Ae but chit-chat, 
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— —e—e—ñH pldtiohin Cibder 
was fond of ſcenes of recorictliation't/ i 
three: or four of. His! cothe diebe Nas 
vrought them up with indicdetits ſo nut 
and intereſting, and in 4 ſtyle ſo trulyiafl 
ſedting that they! hfford perperual faite 
ofpledſtre to an audlenee 80 well did 
Cibber;thougha profeſſeti libertine thibugh 
life; underſtanditlle dignity af 'virtne; that 
noToinic/author his drawn tnore delightful 
and firiking pitbures of it.. NIS. Porter; 
upon reading a part. an ate. iber 5s 
painted virtue in he 
lively colouis; aſtte Him Sw It thrift 
paſs; that a man, who" could UMrkw/ P cd. 
adimirable portraits of gde, Hild 
yet liye as if he wett E fert dt 

þ Madam,“ füid Colley; „d enk WW | 


ately: uch. the ole du höt hb wr 
oo 25 4 9 Za allet 0 Wk aer 
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ohe firſt ſhining prodſ of Mrs. Oldſield's 

merit) was produced in the Careleſs Huſ- 
wandaolittle known before, ſhe was barely 
ſuffered. Her Lady Betty Modiſh at- once 
diſcovered accompliſhments, to eh the 
public were ſtrangers. 

80 Mrs. Oldfield was, in * ang all, Far 
tee] , And. W ell . ſhaped; her countenance 


plealing . and. expreſſive, .enlivened . with 


large ſpeaking eyes, which, in ſome parti- 
cular comic ſituations, ſhe kept half ſhut, 


eſpecially when ſhe intended to give _ 
to. ſome brilliant or gay thought. 
prightlineſs..of air, and elegance of e 
ner, ſhe excelled all actreſſes; and was 
greatiy ſuperior in the Clear, ſonorous, 
and harmonious, tones of her voice. 


_By being a welcome and * 


families of Jikin gien, Me, Oldbeld 
acquired an el egant and graceful deport» 
ment in repreſenting women of high rank. 


She expreſſed the ſentiments of Lady Betty 


wo... ogy 


Modiſh and Lady Townly in a manner fo 
4.9 Ve Vet, III. * . 92900 Ot = "fy, 
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eaſy, natural, and flowing, and {9 like to her 
common converſation, that they appeared 
to be her own genuine conception. She 
was intreduced to Chriſtopher Rich by Sir 
John Vanbrugh. She lived ſucceſſively 
the friend and miſtreſs of Arthur Manwa- 
ring, Eſq. one of the moſt; accompliſhed 
men of his age, and General Churchill, 
She had a ſon by each of theſe gentlemen.— 
Netwithſtanding theſe connections were 
publicly known, ſhe was invited to the 
houſes of women of faſhion, as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed for unblemifhed character as 
elevated rank. The royal family did not 
diſdain to ſee Mrs. Oldfield at their levees. 
George II. and Queen Caroline, when 


Prince and Princeſs of Wales, often con- 


deſcended to converſe with her. One day, the 


princeſs told Mrs. Oldfield, ſhe had heard 


that General Churchill and ſhe; were mar- 
ried. So it is ſaid, may it pleaſe your 


highneſs, but we have not dwned it pet. 


Mrs. Oldfield, from mere motives of 


n beſtowed a yearly; penſion of 


gol. 


„nE n gy 


gol. on the unfortunate Savage, which he 
enjoyed to her death. Dr. Johnſon ſeems 
to approve Savage's not celebrating the me- 
mory of his benefactreſs in a poem. But, | 
ſurely, he might have written verſes on his 
patroneſs without ' offence to decency” 'Or 
morality. Mrs. Oldfield was generous and 
humane, witty, well bred, and univerſally 
admired and beloved. In variety of pro- 
feſſtonal merit, ſhe excelled all the actreſſes 
of her time. ' Theſe are topics Mr. Savage 
might have inſiſted upon without wound- 
ing his piety. ee W 

Pope, who ſeems to have kit the 
name of player with a malignancy unwor- 
thy of genius, in his Art of Sinking 
in Poetry, ſtigmatized her converſa- | 
tion by the word Olaſeldiſinos, which he 
ptinted in Greek characters. There can- 
not be a doubt that he meant Mrs. Old- 
field by the dying coquet, in his wits 
on the Characters of Men: i 


beg in woollen | *twould a faint provoke |— 
of Wete the laſt words which poor Narciſſa ſpoke; — 
l. , ; F f 2 No! 
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No! let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face. 

One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's dead; 7 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red. 


The Betty here mentioned is ſuppoſed to 
have been Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Oldfield's 
friend and confidante, a very good actreſs 
in parts of decayed widows, nurſes, and 
old maids. She retired from the ſtage in 
1725; and played, about nine years after, 
the part of Lady Wiſhfor't, in the Way of 
the World, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Younger, ſoon after, by marriage, the 
honourable Mrs. Finch. Mrs. Oldfield 
had, for a long time, conceived a diſlike 
to acting parts in tragedy; but the con- 
ſtant applauſe, which followed her tragic 


repreſentation, reconciled her to Melpo- 


mene. Her laſt new part, in tragedy, was 

Thompſon s Sophoniſba. The author be- 

ſtows, in his ſhort advertiſement to the 

play, a very high encomium on her action 

and deportment in that noble character. 

In reply to ſome e expreſſior of 
— 
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Maſſiniſſa, relating to Carthage, ſhe utter- 


ed the following line, 
Not one baſe word of Carthage, for thy ſoul ! — 


with ſuch grandeur in her action, a look fo 
tremendous, and in a voice ſo powerful, 
that it is faid ſhe even aſtoniſhed Wilks, 
her Maſſiniſſa; it is certain the audience 
were ſtruck, and expreſſed their feelings by 
the moſt uncommon applauſe. To gain a 
more complete knowledge of this actreſs's 
diſtinguiſhed faculties of pleaſing, the rea- 
der muſt peruſe the latter end of Cibber's 
preface to his Provoked Huſband. In all 
the tumults and diſturbances of the thea- 
tre, on the firſt night of a new play, which 
was formerly a time of more dangerous 
ſervice, to the actors, than it has been of 
late, Mrs. Oldfield was entirely miſtreſs of 
herſelf; ſhe thought it her duty, amidſt 
the moſt violent oppoſition and uproar, to 
exert the utmoſt of her abilities to ſerve the 
author. In the comedy of the Provoked 
Huſband, Cibber's enemies tried all their 
power to get the play condemned. The 

Ff 3 reconciliation- 
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-reconciliation-ſcene wrought ſo effectuali y 


upon the ſenſible and generous part of the au- 
dience, that the concluſion was greatly and 


, generouſly approved. Amidſt a thouſand 


applauſes, Mrs. Oldfield came forward to 


ſpeak the epilogue; but, when ſhe. had 
pronounced the firſt line, KB 


Mlethinks I hear fome powder'd critic fog — | 


a man, of no diſlinguiſhed appearance, 
from the ſeat next to the-orcheſtra, ſaluted 
her with a hiſs. She fixed her eye upon 
him immediately, made a very ſhort pauſe, 
and ſpoke the words poor creature loud 
enough to be heard by the audience, with 
ſuch a look of mingled ſcorn, pity, and 
contempt, that the moſt uncommon ap- 
plauſe juſtified her conduct in this parti- 
cular, and the poor reptile ſunk down with 


fear and trembling. 
Lady Townly has been univerſally f ſaid 


to be her ne plus ultra in acting. She ſli- 


ded ſo gracefully into the foibles, and diſ- 


played ſo humorouſly the exceſſes, of a fine 


woman, 


* 


* 
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woman, too ſenſible of her charms, too 
confident of her power, and led away by her 
paſſion for pleaſure, that no ſucceeding 
Lady Townly arrived at her many diſtin- 
guiſhed excellences in the character. Mrs. 
Heron, her ſucceſſor, and the beautiful 
Mrs. Woffington, came neareſt to her. 
Cibber has, in his preface to this play, 

very juſtly commended Wilks for his manly 
aſſumed ſpirit in Lord Townly. 
-Wilks was ſo much the real fine gen- 
.tleman, that, in the ſcene where he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of reproaching 
Lady Townly with her faults, in his 
warmeſt anger he mixed ſuch tender- 
neſs as was ſoftened into tears. The part 

has not been _— Worten by any ac- | 
tor ſince. 

Mr. Garrick, in Lord Tamas, ſeemed 
ever to be under reſtraint. He kept back 


d his natural impetuoſity ſo much, that he 
. loſt the ſpirit of the Provoked Huſband. 

3 During the embrace of nee, 
Us in n ſpeaking theſe words, — © But, from a 


1, 0 | F f 4 ſhipwreck 
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ſhipwreck ſaved, we mingle tears with our 
embraces, — Barry, in happily mixing the 
various paſſions which ariſe in the breaſt 
of a good man and reconciled nene ex- 
ceeded all conception. 

Sir Francis Wronghead has 12 well 
acted by ſeveral comedians, and eſpecially 
by Macklin and Yates; that they did not 
reach the finiſh of the author mi be 
excuſed. 110 a 
Cibber had two ny which con- 
ſtantly expoſed him to ſevere: cenſure, and 
ſometimes! the higheſt ridicule : his writing 
tragedy and acting tragic characters. In 
both he perſiſted to the laſt; for, after he 
had left the ſtage many years, he acted 
Richard III. and very late in life produced 
his Papal Tyranny. Of his Cardinal Wol- 
ſey I have ſpoken largely in my remarks on 
Henry the Eighth. lago he acted in a 
ſtyle ſo drawling and hypocritical,” and 
wore the maſk of honeſty ſo looſely, that 
Othello, who is not drawn a fool, muſt 
have ſeen the villain through his thin diſ- 
guiſes, 
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guiſes. The truth is, Cibber was endured, 
in this and other tragic parts, on account 
of his general merit in comedy. During 
this century, the publie had not ſeen a pro- 
per outline of Iago till Charles Macklin 
exhibited à faithful picture of this arch- 
villam, 1744, in the Haymarket-theatre, 
when. Foote was his Othello. It is to 
Macklin we chiefly owe the many admira- 
ble ſtrokes of paſſion with which Barry 
ſurpriſed us in Othello. Let not this be 
underſtood. to mean the leaſt degradation 
of that great aQtor's abilities; for, if Barry 
had not poſſeſſed a ſoul capable of receiving 
the inſtructions of ſo great a maſter, he 
could not have ſo pathetically affected an 
audience. Macklin himſelf will honeſtly 
tell us, that he owed no ſmall part of his 
knowledge in acting to the leſſons he gained 
from Mr. Chetwood, ertere of Drury- 

lane theatre. Fi 
Cibber perüſted ſo. dates. in di 
* in tragedy, that at laſt the publ c 
grew out of patience, and fairly hiſſed him 
off 
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off | the ſtage. The following anecdote 
was many years ſince authenticated to me. 

When Thomſon's Sophoniſba was read 
to the actors, Cibber laid his hand upon 
Scipio, a character, which, though it ap- 
pears only in the laſt act, is of great digni- 
ty and importance. For two nights ſuc- 
ceſſively, Cibber was as much exploded as 
any bad actor could be. Williams, by 
deſire of Wilks, made himſelf maſter of 
the part; but he, marching ſlowly, in 
great military diſtinction, from the upper 
part of the ſtage, and wearing the ſame 
drefs as Cibber, was miſtaken for him, 
and met with repeated hiſſes joined to the 
muſic of catcals; but, as ſoon as the au- 
dience were undeceived, they converted 
their groans and hiſſes to loud and we] 
continued applauſe. 

To aim at general excellence is bighty 
commendable ; but to perſiſt, in oppoſt- 
tion to the repeated reproofs of the public, 
is bidding defiance to the general ſenſe. 


As 
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As a manager, to whom was entruſted 
the inſpection of new plays, operas, and 
-farces, and of receiving the applications of 
all dramatic writers, Cibber's character 
does not appear very juſtifiable. In the 
Memoirs of Mr. Garrick, I related the 
ſtory of his inſolent behaviour to Mr. Fen- 
ton, the author of Mariamne, who perhaps 
fared the worſe with him from his being 
known to be the intimate friend of Mr. 
Pope. Various complaints were continu- 
ally circulated, in the prints, of his pride 
and impertinence to authors, eſpecially to 
the youngeſt of them, whom he termed 
fenging-birds, which he was fond of cho- 
king. His callous temper rendered all at- 
tacks from the preſs ineffectual. One ſto- 
ry of his unreſtrained inſolence is worth re- 
lating, becauſe it ſeems, for once, he 
was mortified with the e 
which attended his behaviour. 

A certain young gentleman n to 
Cibber to look over a new dramatic piece. 
He knocked at his door, and gave into his 
ha ads 
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hands a roll of paper, as he ſtood on the 
threſhold, the door being but half opened; 
he deſired he would read it, and give him 
his opinion of it. Cibber turned over the 
firſt leaf; and, reading only two lines, re- 
turned it with theſe words, © Sir, it will 
not do.“ The mortified author left him; 
and Cibber, full of the adventure, went to 
Batton's coffee houſe, and, ready to ſplit 
with laughter; related the ſtory to Colonel 
Brett ; but he, far from applauding ſuch 
conduct, put on a ſevere brow, and treated 
him with very ſharp language. He told 
him, if the gentleman had refented this 
vile uſage in any manner, he would have 
been juſtified. — © Do you pretend, ſir, by 
reading two lines, and that in a ridiculous 
curſory manner, to judge of the merit of a 
whole play? — Much more, to the fame 
purpoſe, the colonel added, and, when he 
had done, left the room. Cibber made no 
reply : he ſquinted, as uſual ; took a pinch 
of ſnuff; and ſat down to ruminate on the 
| 1: atlnlr, 
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affair, under the ame of readin 5 a m 
tator.* | 5 | 

But Cibber was not Wen ks of 
treating authors with ſuperciliouſneſs, but 
with purloining from works which were 
left in his hands, and which he detained in 


order to make advantage of them. The 


author of the Laureat particularly men- 


tions his diſcouraging a lady who brought 
him a play, in which a gallant gentleman 
courts. two women at once: this he called 
an incident entirely improbable. The 
ſame author accuſes him of afterwards en- 
grafting this very character in one of his 
own comedies, under the name of Atall. 
At this diſtance of time, the evidence of 
Cibber's thefts, if any ſuch were commit- 
ted by him, being removed, nothing poſi- 
tive can be pronounced concerning them. 

The author of the Laureat's deſcription, 
in what manner this manager and his byo-- 


thers 
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thers treated authors, will give a ſtrong 
picture of overbearing inſolence on one 
fide, and of tame ſubmiſſion on the other. 
»The court fitting, ſays this writer, 
Chancellor Cibber (for the other two, like 
maſters in chancery, ſat only for form- 
fake, did not preſume to judge) nodded to 
the author to open his manuſcript. ' The 
author begins to read; in which if he fail- 
ed to pleaſe the corrector, he would ſome- 
times condeſcend to read it for him. If 
the play ſtruck him very warmly, as it 
would if he found any thing new in it, and 
he thought he could particularly ſhine as an 
actor, he would then lay down his pipe, 
(for the chancellor always ſmoked when 
he made a deeree,) and cry, By G, 
there is ſomething in this! I do not 
know but it may do; I will play ſuch a 
part.” When the reading was' finiſhed, 
he made his proper corrections, and ſome- 
times without any propriety.'* 


+ 
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That Wilks, who was without a learned 
education, though a man of plain good 
ſenſe, ſhould ſubmit to the ſupreme direc- 
tion of Cibber, reſpecting new pieces, is 
not ſurprifing;; but that Booth, a ſcholar, 
and a better judge, of tragedy at leaſt, 
than Cibber, ſhould reſign his underſtand- 
ing to an inferior, muſt be reſolved into 
the great love of caſe which accompanied 
him through life. Of Booth's conduct, 
as a manager, we have not the leaſt or 
moſt diſtant hint of complaint in Cibber's 
Apology, but the author is extremely 
querulous with reſpect to Dogget's 
and Wilks's behaviour. The former was 
certainly, in the opinion of the world as 
well as Cibber, an original and inimitable 
actor; a; cloſe copier of nature in all her 
attitudes or diſguiſes; a man, ſo ſenfible 
of what his own natural abilities could pol- 
ſibly attain to, that he never ventured up- 


on any part that he was not ſure he n 


properly repreſent. Of this integrity to 
himſelf Cibber produces a remarkable 


inſtance. 
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inſtance. —— On his return to Drury- 
lane, in 1697, Vanbrugh caſt him into 
the part of Lory, in the Relapſe: after 
a trial, in which he found his deficiency, 
he gave it up to Pinkethman. Cibber 
fays, in dreſſing a character to the greateſt 
exactneſs, Dogget was remarkably ſkilful ; 

the leaſt article, of whatever habit he wore, 
ſeemed, in ſome degree, to ſpeak and mark 
the different humour he repreſented. This, 
ſays the writer of a General View of the 
Stage,*. I have heard confirmed from one 
who performed with Dogget ; and that he 
could, with great exactneſs, paint his face 
foas to repreſent the age-of ſeventy, eighty, 
and ninety, diſtinctly; which occaſioned 
Sir Godfrey Kneller to tell him one day, at 
Button's, that he excelled him in painting; 
for that he could only copy nature from the 
originals before him, but that Dogget could 
vary men at _ and yet keep a cloſe 
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likeneſs. In the part of Moneytrap, in 


the Confederacy, he wore an old thread- 


bate black coat, to which he had put new 
cuſffs, pocket-lids; and buttons, on pur- 


poſè to make its ruſtineſs more conſpicu- 
ous; the neck was ſtuffed fo as to make 
him appear round-ſhouldered and give his 
head the greater prominency; his ſquare- 
toed/ſhves were large enough to buckle over 
thoſe he wore in common, which made his 
legs appear much ſmaller than uſual; _—— 
This great actor was perhaps the only one 


who'confined himſelf to ſuch characters as 


nature: feemed to have made him for. No 


temptation could allure him to ſtep out of 


his own circle; from this circumſtance, hene- 
ver appeared to the audience with any dimi- 
nution of his general excellence. In his tem- 
per; he was as true a humouriſt as Moroſe in 
the Silent Woman. Liberty he liked, for he 
was a ſtaunch whig, but not on the gene- 
rous principles eſtabliſned at the Revolu- 
tion; his love of freedom extended little 
farther than the gratification of his own 

.. inclinations. 
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inclinations. Monty he loved; but even 
that he would reject, if his own method of 
obtaining it was by any means diſturbed ; 
witneſs his reſigning a large income, be- 
cauſe the crown, through the intereſt of 
Lord Bolingbroke, interfered in favour of 
Booth. Dogget never 1nterpoſed, in the 
management of the theatre, except to ad- 
juſt his own parts in plays, and to take his 
ſhare of the profits at the treaſury. No 
ſtock-broker was buſier at the Exchange, 
to take advantage of the riſe, and fall of 
ſocks, than Dogget. Cibber was as in- 
tent ypon gaming, and all manner of plea- 
ſure, as Dogget could be in trafficking 
with the funds. Cibber has loſt every 
ſhilling at hazard or cards, and has been 
heard to cry out, © Now I muſt go home 
and eat a child! T his attention to the 
gaming-table would not, we may be aſ- 
ſured,” render him fitter for his buſineſs of 
the Kage. After many an unlucky run, at 
Tom's coffee-houſe,* he has arrived at the 
. in great tranquillity, and then, 
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humming over an opera- tune, he has 


walked on the ſtage very imperfect in the 
part he was to act. Cibber ſhould not 
have reprehended Powell ſo ſeverely for 
neglect and imperfect repreſentation : 1 
have ſeen him at fault where it was leaſt 
expected, in parts which he had acted a 


hundred times, and particularly in Sir 


Courtly Nice; but Colley dexterouſly ſup- 
plied the deficiency of his memory by pro- 
longing his ceremonious, bow to the 
lady, and drawling out © Your humble ſer- 
vant, madam,' to an extraordinary length; 
then, taking a pinch of ſnuff, and ſtrut- 
ting deliberately acroſs the ſtage, he has 
gravely aſked the prompter, What is next ? 

Wilks was, by nature and education, 
differently formed : with the warm and ge- 


nerous ſpirit which becomes a man, he 


had, from practice and experience, under 
the tuition of Mr. Aſhbury, (a very good 
Actor of the Bettertonian ſchool, and many 
years the manager of Dublin theatre,) ac- 


quired a love for order, decency, and ſtriẽt 
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regularity, in the buſineſs of the ſcene. — 
It is aſſerted, by the writer of the Laureat, 
that, when truſted with the management 
of the ſtage by Chriſtopher Rich, he found 
ſuch confuſion, and contempt of all diſci- 
pline, in the company, that he was redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of challenging and 
fighting ſeveral amongſt the ring-leaders of 
theſe diſorders. Powell, ſays Cibber, de- 
clined a duel with Wilks, when he found 

| his antagoniſt would fight. Pity ! that a 
man, poſſeſſed of ſuch great talents for ac- 
ting as Powell, ſhould have rendered them 
all ineffectual by his perſiſting in irregula- 
rity and intemperance. In looking over 
the advertiſements of plays, in the firſt e- 
dition of the Spectator, publiſhed in 1711 
and 1712, the name of Powell I ſee placed 
to many very important characters, under 
the management of Cibber, Dogget, and 
Wilks: to Falſtaff, to Lear, Leon,  Cor- 
te in the Indian Emperor, and many o- 
thers. Even Wilks would not be ſo par- 
tial, during Powell's ability to act, as to 
give 
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give theſe important parts to his friend Mills. 
Addiſon and Steele continued their regard 
and countenance, as long as they could be 
of ſervice, to this unhappy man. That 
he acted Portius, in Cato, 1713, muſt 
have been with the author's approbation; 
and this, I believe, was Powell's laſt part, 
in a new play, of any conſequence. He 
was ſo hunted, by the ſheriffs officers, for 
debt, that he uſually walked the ſtreets 
with his ſword in his hand, (ſheathed,) in 
terrorem to his purſters. If he ſaw any of 
them at a diſtance, he would roar out, *Get 
on the other ſide of the way, you dog !' and 
the bailiff, who knew his old cuſtomer, 
would moſt obligingly anſwer, * We do 
not want you nw, Maſter Powell. He 
was alive in the year 1717; I ſaw, many 
years ſince, a play-bill, for his benefit, da- 
ted that year. The unhappy George Pow- 
ell, whoſe fault was too great a paſſion for 
ſocial pleaſure, was certainly an actor of 
genius; but, in his moral conduct, he was, 
ene the players, what Edmund Smith, 
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the author of Phædra and Hippolitus, was 
amongſt the poets: not all the care and 
caution of Smith's Oxford-friends, and 
his polite. acquaintance at London, 
could keep him either decent in dreſs or 
regular in behaviour. 
To return to Wilks. What could this 
man, of ſobriety and habitual regularity, 
do with fuch partners as a gameſter and a 
hunter after the ſtocks? Cibber and 
Dogget wanted not abilities to go through 
the various buſineſs of the theatre; but 
their inclinations carried them to their two 
dear Dulcineas, pleaſure and profit. 
Cibber draws an advantageous character 
of Dogget, as a man of ſenſe and one that 
underſtood buſineſs; but, ſurely, his gi- 
ving up near 800l. or 1000l. per annum, 
on another man's being advanced to an e- 
qual degree of happineſs with himſelf, or 
from a paltry grudge or pique to a worthy 
man who ſometimes thwarted his pride, 
gives no good proof of the ſoundneſs of his 
intellects. The great complaint of Cibber 
| and 
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and Dogget, againſt their partner, Wilks, 
was his impetuous and overbearing tem- 
per. On that account, and that only; 

Dogget told Cibber, ſays the latter, he gave 
up his income; and, for that cauſe, the ſame 
informer aſſures us, ſeveral actors of 
Drury-lane theatre forſook their old maſ- 
ters, and liſted with John Rich at Lin- 
coln's- inn fields. I fhallt not take the evi- 
dence of two ſuch partial and intereſted men 
againſt ſo honeſt and ſteady a character, in 
the maintenance of every thing that was de- 
cent, juſt, and generous, as that of Ro- 
bert Wilks. Dogget facrificed to his own 
humour when he reſigned his ſhare of the 
licence or patent. When Quin, Walker, 
and Ryan, left Drury-lane theatre, 


it was not from a diflike to Wilks, 


but from an offer of advanced ſalary; with 
the poſſeſſion of the capital parts. Ryan 
choſe 51. per week, at Lincoln's-inn fields, 
with the part of Hamlet, in preference to 
Laertes, in the ſame play, and Fos. at 


Drury-lane; and Quin preferred the ac- 


ceptance of the ſame, or a larger, falary, 
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offered from Rich, with Tamerlane and Bru- 
tus in JuliusCzſar, inſtead of inferior parts in 
the ſame plays with what he thought a ſmall 
pittance. The mean ſubterfuge of Cibber, to 
cloke his ſpleen to Wilks by the ſuffrage of 
others, 1s viſible. But this good man gave 
Doggetand Cibber ſtill farther provocations. 
In the decorations of plays, they grudged, 
from mean economy, every neceſſary ex- 
' pence, while his ſpirit took pleaſure in 
dreſſing every character as it ought to be, 
and: furniſhing ſuch other theatric orna- 
ments as the dramatic piece required. 
Of the managers, Booth, Wilks, and 
Cibber, the laſt, for many reaſons, was 
the leaſt eſteemed by the players. He 
ſpared no pains, it is true, to inſtruct the ac- 
tors in ſuch characters as he drew in his own 
pieces; but he could not forbear, at times, 
wantonly throwing out ſarcaſms on the in- 
ferior performers.* Cibber was certainly 
| | leaſt 
* When the younger Mills was once rehearſing 
Scandal, in Love for Love, a part which Booth had for- 
merly acted, Mills, in that part of the play where Scan- 
f dal 
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leaſt eſteemed of the three great maſters z 


the Laureat goes farther, and avers that 
he was abſolutely, odious to -the comedians. 
I will not go ſo far; but I have been told, 
that the players had no hold on any of his 
paſſions, to accompliſh their views, ex- 
cept his timidity. Victor informed me, that 
Bickerſtaffe, a comedian whoſe benefit- 


play Steele good-naturedly.. recommends 
to the public, in the Tatler, on account of 
his being, as he ſays,” his relation, had ac- 


quired an income of 41. per week. Cibber, 
in an economical fit, retrenched him of 
half. The man, who had a family, was 
ſtruck at the ſudden diminution of his al- 


lowance ; and, knowing whence his misfor- 


tune was derived, waited on Cibber, and 
flatly told him, that, as he could not ſubſiſt 
on the ſmall ſum to which he had reduced 

| his 
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dal breaks out into the exclamation of Death and hell! 
where is Valentine? ' obſerved, that poor Mr. Booth 
forgot the © Death and hell, &c.“ Cibber, with a con- 


temptuous ſmile, told him, there was. more beauty in his 


fagetfulneſs than in all he remembered. 
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his ſalary, he muſt call the author of his 
diſtreſs to an account, for that it would be 
cafier to him to loſe his life than to ſtarve. 
The affrighted Cibber told him, he ſhould 
receive an anſwer from him on Saturday 
next. Bickerſtaffe fonnd, that day, his u- 
ſual income was continued, 

However Cibber might be diſliked by the 
players, it is certain that Wilks was eſteemed 
and reſpected by them. ---- Booth was 
valued and beloved as their companion, 
who mixed in their fociety and took part 
in their intereſts. When Harper remon- 
ſtrated to him, that Shepherd's income 
was larger than his by 20s. per week, 
though he preſumed, he ſaid, that his own 
induſtry and variety of buſineſs were not 
inferior to Shepherd's, Booth faid, in 
reply, affenting to the truth of what he 
had affirmed, © Suppoſe, now, Harper, 
we ſhould make you both equal by redu- 
cing his ſalary to yours? — * By no 
means, ſaid the other; © I would not in- 
jare Mr. Shepherd for the world; I would 


only, 
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only, by your favour, fir, honeſtly ſerve 
myſelf.'— The manager ſaid no more; on 
pay-day, Harper found his weekly allow- 
ance increaſed by an addition of twenty 
ſhillings. However trifling theſe little ſto- 
ries may ſeem, they throw more light on a 
_ diſtinguiſhed character than matters of 
ſeemingly more importance. The truth 
is, the love and eſteem of the actors went 
along with Booth and Wilks; to Cibber 
they paid no farther regard than what his 
power and their fear inſpired. | 
'There is a little open room, in Drury- 
lane theatre, called the ſettle ; it is ſepara- 
ted from the ſtage and the ſcene-room by 
a wainſcot incloſure. It was formerly, 
before the great green room was built, a 
place for many of the actors to retire to, 
between the acts, during the time of ac- 
tion and rehearſal, From time out of 
mind, till about the year 1740, to this 
place a pretty large number of the come- 
| dians uſed to reſort conſtantly after dinner, 
which, at that time, was generally over at 
two 
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two o'clock. Here they talked over the news 
and politics of the day, though, indeed, they 
were nogreat politicians; ; for players are ge- 
nerally king's men. Here they cracked their 
Jokes, indulged 1 in little ſallies of pleaſantry, 
and laughed, in good humour, at their mu- 
tual follies and adventures. Kings, footmen, 
aldermen, cardinals, coblers, princes, jud- 
ges, link-boys, and fine gentlemen, in fhort 
all characters, were mingled together; 
and, from this chaos of confufion, aroſe a 
harmony of mirth, which contributed not 
alittle to reconcile them to their various 
fituations in the theatre. Wilks came a- 
mongſt them ſometimes; Booth, who 
loved the bagatelle, oftener: he liked to con- 
verſe with them freely, and hear their jokes 
and remarks on each other; and if, from 
any accidental ſtory or information, theſe 
good men, I mean Wilks and Booth, could 
make any individual happy, they laid hold 
of the offered opportunity. Cibber ſeldom 
came amongſt the ſettlers ; tyrants fear, as 


they know they are feared. 
| Cibber, 
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Cibber, with propriety enough, per- 
haps, confines his narrative to, thoſe ac- 
tors who were dead. But how came he to 
forget Dicky Norris and Bullock, men of 
acknowledged merit, who had been num- 
bered with the dead ſeveral years before he 
publiſhed his Apology ? Norris was ſo 
much a favourite of the public, ever ſince 
he had acted the part of Jubilee Dicky, in 
the Trip to the Jubilee, that the name of 
Dicky was often annexed, in the play- 
houſe bills, to any character he acted. — 
In the firſt edition of the Spectator, in the 
advertiſement of the Beaux Stratagem, he 
is called Dicky Scrub. He was, in, ſize, 
low and little, but not ill made, with an 
expreſſive, truly - comic, countenance, 
and a ſhrill, clear, and audible, voice. — 
Mrs. Oldfield thought him an excellent b. 
2 gure for a cuckold. When, upon the! in- 
diſpoſition of Norris, Cibber undertook to 
play Barnaby Brittle, in the Wanton Wife 
his action was generally applauded; but, 
when Cibber ſaid to Oldfield, Nanny, 


how 
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how do 1 like your new huſband! ?” ſhe 
replied, © Why, very well, but not half ſo 
well as Dicky Norris? © How ſo?” 
Why, you are too important in 
your figure for one of the horned race; 
but Norris has ſuch a diminutive form, 
and ſo ſneaking a look, that he ſeems 
formed on purpoſe for horns, and I make 
him a cuckold always with a hearty good 
will.““ 

In his laſt illneſs, he was attended by : an 
eminent phyſician, who gave him hopes of 
recovery. * Doctor,” ſaid the ſick man, 
© when the wheels of a watch are quite de- 
cayed, do you think they can be repaired?” 
—— No, by no art in the world.“ 
Then, ſir, ſays Norris, * it is the ſame 
caſe with me; all the wheels of my ma- 
chine are abſolutely, through time, quite 
worn out, and nothing can reſtore them to 
their accuſtomed force.” — Norris died 
about the Jer 158 5. „ 
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Bullock was an actor of great glee and 
much comic vivacity. He was, in his 
perſon, large ; with a lively countenance, 
full of humorous information. Steele, in 
the Tatler, ſpeaks, with his uſual kind 
ſenſibility, of Norris, Bullock, and Pink- 
ethman, and their powers of raiſing mirth. 
The hiſtorian of the two ſtages ſays, that 
Bullock is not only the beſt of actors, 
but ſo modeſt, that he is inſenſible of his 
own merit.“ The comic ability of Bul- 
lock was confirmed to me by Mr. Macklm, 
who aſſured me, very lately, that he was, 
in his department, a true genius of the 
ſtage. I have ſeen him act ſeveral parts 
with great applauſe ; eſpecially the Span ſh 
Frier, at a time when he was above eighty. 
Cibber, agreeably to his adopted plan 
of confining his narrative to deccaſed 
actors, ſpoke only in general terms of 
Mrs. Porter's merit in tragedy; but, 
although this volume is enlarged to a 
much greater bulk than I intended, I can- 
not omit ſome well-authenticated anecdotes 
x relating 
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relating to this moſt valuable and reſpected 
actreſs; who was not only an ornament of 
the ſage; but of human nature. 
2 was firſt taken notice of by Better- 
who ſaw her act, when a child, 
G geber of Britain, in a Lord- 
Mayor's Pageant, in the reign of Charles 
or James II. Mrs. Porter always ſpoke of 
Betterton with great reſpect and veneration. 
She was fo little, when firſt under his tui- 
tion, that he threatened her, if ſhe did not 


ſpeak and act as he would have her, to put 


her into a fruit-woman's baſket and cover 
her with a vine-leaf. It was the cuſtom of 
the fruit · women, formerly, to ftand front- 


ing the pit, with their backs to the ſtage; 


and their oranges, and other fruit, cover- 
ed with vine- leaves. 5 „ 46M ener & 


Mrs. Porter was ever cen to the 


beſt and moſt reſpectable families in Lon- 
don. Oldfield and this actreſs roſe gradu- 
ally to excellence and fame much about the 


ſame time. They epnverſed together on 
dhe beſt terths' ; Porters eee dem 
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traſt to the ſprightlineſs of Oldfield, who 
would often, in jeſt, call her her mother. 
She lived at Heywood-hill, near Hen- 
don. After the play, ſhe went home in a 
one-horſe chaiſe; her conſtant companions 
were a book and a brace of horſe-piſtol8.” 
The diflocation of her thigh-bone was at- 
tended with a circumſtance that deſerves to 
be recorded. In the ſummer of 1731, as 
ſhe was taking the air in her one-horſe 
chaiſe, ſhe was ſtopped by a highwayman, 
who demanded her-money. She had the 
courage to preſent one of her piſtols to 
him; the man, who perhaps had only 


with him the appearance of fire- arms, aſ- 
ſured her that he was no common thief; 


that robbing on the highway was not to 
him a matter of choice, bat neceſſity, and i in 
order to relieve the wants of his poor diſ- 
treſſed family. He informed her, at the 
ſame time, where he lived; and told her 
ſuch a melancholy ſtory, that ſne gave him 
all the money in her purſe, which was a- 
bout ten guineas. The man left her: up- 
Vox. III. H h on 
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on this ihe gave a laſh to the horſe ; he ſud- 


t 


enly ſtarted out of the track, and the 
chaiſe was ' overthrown ; 3 this occaſioned 


the fillocation of | her thigh- bone. Let it 
be remembered, to her honour, that, not- 


834 


withſtanding t this unlucky and painful AC- 
cident, ſhe made ſtrict _ enquiry, after the 
robber; | and, finding that he had not de- 


24 


ved” her, ſhe raiſed, amongſt her ac- 


quaintance, about ſixty pounds, which 
the took care to ſend him. Such an ac- 
tion, in a perſon « of high rank, would have 
been celebrated: as ſomething great and he- 
roic: the feeling mind will make no diſ- 
tinQtion between the generoſity of an ac- 
| tyeſs and that of a princeſs. | 

* * have already « obſerved, that 3 was 
eſteemed, the genuine ſuccellor of Mrs. 
| Barry, whoſe theatrical Page ſhe had been 
when dert young. IL 
1 When, the ſcene, w was not agitated with 
2 paſſion, to the general ſpectator he did 
not give equal pleaſure; her recitation of 
0 or ſentiment | Was fo modulated, as to 


. reſemble 
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reſemble muſical cadence rather than ſpeak- 
ing, and this rendered her acting in co- 
| medy ſomewhat cold and ineffectual. _ 
Where the paſſions predominated, ſhe ex- 
erted her powers to a ſupreme degree; 

ſhe ſeemed then to be another petfon, 
and to be informed with that noble and 
enthuſiaſtic ardour which was capable of 
rouling the coldeſt auditor to an equal 
animation. Her deportment was digni- 
Med with graceful eaſe, and her actiofi the 
0 reſult of the paſſion ſhe. feltt. 

After the misfortune of her diffocated 
i mb, and in a very advanced age, I faw 
her act many of her principal chafällers 
with much vigour and great applauſe, and, 


is in particular, Clytemneſtra 1 in Thomſon's 
8 Agamemnon. * In drawing this character, 
n 1 | 10 V's 2 | the 


* Thomſon, in reading bis play of Agamemnon to 
id the actors, in the green - toom, pronounced every line 
of wich ſuch a broad Scotch accent, that they could not 


reſtrain tbemſelyes from 2 loud laugh: Upon this, the 


| author good- naturedly ſaid to the manager, Do you, 
ſir, 
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the author has varied from the idea of ſ- 
chylus; and, I think with great propriety, 


Homer, who gives 1 ſtrokes of tender 
neſs to this . princeſs, and makes her yield 
with reluctance to the perſuaſions of /E- 
giſthus 4 who could not entirely ſubdue her 
affection to her huſband, till he had remo- 
ed the faithful, bard. placed about her by 
Agamemnon as her counſellor and adviſer. 
a In this tragedy. Mrs. Porter gave a ftri- 
king proof of her great power in expreſſing 
the paſſions. ——;Her action and deport- 
ment, through. the part of Clytem= 
neſtra, marked the conſummate ac- 
treſs. In the ſecond act, when, in the 
diſtreſs of her mind from conſcious guilt, 
ſhe is torn with conflicting paſſions at the 
| approach of her injured huſband, her ac- 


tion and N eſſion, when ſhe ſaid to her 
| auen — 
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fir, take my play, and go on witt it q for, though Tein 
write a tragedy; I find I cannot read one. 
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Bring me my children i they may n 1 
relieve me . CEE 
ſhe ſtruck the audience with aſton! 
ment, who expreſſed the higheſt approba. 
tron by loud and'reiterated applauſes: 7/2120 


In her perſon ſhe was tall and Well. 
ſhaped; of a fair complection. but not 
handſome; her voice was harſh And un- 
pleaſing. she elevated "herſelf above all 


perſonal defects by her exquiſite Judge- 


ment. Though ſhe greatly admired Bet- 
terton, and had ſeen all the old actors of 
merit, ſhe was much charmed with Mr. 
Garrick, and lamented her want of youth 
and vigour to exert her {kill with o great 1 


A © & © I. 


1 


Mrs. Porter outlived her annuity; and, in 
a very advanced age, was principally ſupport- 
ed by a very worthy nobleman,* WO made 


her a preſent of a new comedy, and per- 


mitted her to publiſh it, for her benefit, | 


* Lord Cornbury, 
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by ſubſcription. She died about the year 
1762. When Dr. Johnſon, ſome years 
before her death, paid her a viſit, ſhe ap- 
peared to him ſo wrinkled, | that, he ſaid, a 
picture of old age in the abſtract might be 
taken from her countenance. Mrs. Porter 
lived ſome time with Mrs. Cotterell, relict 
of Colonel Cotterell, and Mrs. Lewis, 
who, I believe, now reſides i in the 828 
at Bath. * 

To return to Cibber. "Envy i is 1 fear, 
annexed ſa cloſely to "mankind i in general, 
and more eſpecially to the condition of a 
Player, from his circumſcribed fituation, 
that we are not to wonder that he had 
his ſhare of it. — He never heartily joined 
the public voice in the approbation of Mr. 
Gatrick; he ſhrunk from it as if he was 
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* The anecdotes, relating to Mrs. Porter, were 
eommunicated to me by an elderly gentlewoman, lately 
dead, an.acquaintance of Dr, Johnſon, who often viſited 
her; by one, who was a frequenter of the theatres for 
near ſixty years; and othbrs. 


EI 
Mr. Garrick aſked him if he had not, in 
his poſſeſſion, a comedy of two of his own 


writing. —— What then? ſaid Cibber. 
. I ſhould be glad to have the Honour 
of bringing it into the world. Who 
haye you to act it? . Why, there are (faid 
Garrick) Clive and Pritchard, myſelf, and 
fome others, whom he named, — No 


faid the old man, taking a pinch of ſnuff, 


with great nonchalance, it won't do. 
Foote often declared, that Cibber would 
allow no higher merit to Garrick than 


his acting Fribble. At a meeting of Cib- 
ber, Garrick, Foote, and others, at Sir 


F. Blake Delaval's, Garrick imprudent- 


ly drew on himſelf a rebuke from Cibber. 


The converſation happened to turn upon 


old actors, and their peculiar manner of 


playing. Mr. Garrick obferved, that the 
old ſtyle in acting was baniſhed the ſtage, 
and would not now go down. How do 
you . ms des : "FR! never 
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He either did not ſee, or would not ac- 
knowledge he ſav, the merit of Elrington, 


an actor approved by the beſt judges in 
England and Ireland. Elrington, when 
a young man, withed to act the part of 
Torriſmond, in the Spanith Frier; this 
requeſt :Cibber oppoſed with all his might; 
A nobleman of great eminence ſent ſor 
him, and deſired he would give his reaſons 
for not permitting the young player to try 
his abilities in a. favourite part. My 
lord, ſaid Cibber, it is not with us as 
with you ; your lordſhip 1 is ſenſible, that 
there 1s no difficulty in filling places at 
court; you cannot be at a loſs for perſons 
to act their parts there. But I aſſure you 
it is quite otherwiſe 1 in our theatrical 
world; if we ſhould inveſt people with 
characters who are incapable to fupport 
them, we ſhould be undone.'. 

But Cibber was ſufficiently mortified af, 
terwards for his behaviour to Elrington ; 
who, during the indiſpoſition of Booth, 

0 the year 1729, was, the great ſupport 
of 
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of eee Fhe managers were ſo 
well convinced of his importance to them, 
that they offered him his own conditions if 
he would engage with them far a termeof 
years. Elrington, with great modeſty, 
replied: ] am truly ſenſible of the valur 
of your offer; but in Ireland I am ſo 
well rewarded for my ſervices, that I can- 
not think of leaving it on any conſidera- 
tion. There is not, added he, a gen- 
tleman's houſe in that kingdom to which 
Lam not a welcome viſitor.” Elrington 
4 en Dublin. Feen ted, July r 

＋0 . As a writer of n 
Cibber muſt be placed in a very ſuperior 
rank; before Jeremy Collier attacked the 
profaneneſs of dramatic writers, he firſt 
taught the ſtage to talk decently and mo- 
rally. He was properly the inventor of 
the higher comedy, a ſpecies of the drama 
in which perſons of high birth and eminent 
rank are introduced; for the faint efforts, 
in that ftyle, of Etheridge and Steele, in 
0 | Sir 
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Sir Fopling PFlutter and the Funeral, are 
ſcarcely worthy our notice. As a manager 
of a theatre, his behaviour to authors 1 
have proved to have been illiberal and inſo- 
lent ;; his treatment of the actors has been 
generally condemned as unfriendly, if not 
rannical. As a member of ſociety at 
large, little can be ſaid in his praiſe. 
Soon after he had ſold his ſhare in the pa- 
tent, for a very large ſum, to Mr. High- 
more, he applied to the Duke of Grafton 
for a patent, in favour of his ſon Theophi-. 
Ins, becauſe Highmore would not comply 
with the young man's demands. The dukefaw 
through the injuſtice of the act, and pe- 
remptorily refuſed to gratify the unrea- 
fonabte requeſt of his old acquaintance, 
Colley. Victor, from whom I received 
my information, very honeſtly oppoſed 
this unjuſt behaviour of his old friend, 
Eidber; who, after having parted with his 
Mare in the old patent for more than its 
value,; would e rica "Tt weten 
oy a new one. HTHOMKD on DLogd VIdu 


His 


rr 


His 5 of gaming OUS him: a 

veglectful father, and unkind to his family 
and relations. The moral boneſty of a 
gameſter, depending ſo much. upon the re- 
volutions of date. cannot WT be wy 
. 
It muſt be granted. chat, e Cibs 
* was a gameſter, he was not ever char. 
ged with being a cheat, or gambler. A 
dupe to his own paſſions he certainly was, 
and probably to the fraudulent practices af 
others; but he never merited the acne 
nick- name of a black-leg. 


His contempt of religion was juſtly * 


rt many. Dennis, in a letter to Sir 
John Edgar, alias Sir Richard Steele, 
charges him with ſpitting at a picture of 
our Saviour at Bath. At Tunbridge, I 
have been informed by Dr. Johnſon, Cib- 
der entered into a converſation with the fa- 
mous Mr. William Whiſton, with a vie 


to inſult him; but Whiſton cut him ſhort, 
by telling him, at once, that he could poſ- 
ſibly hold no diſcourſe with him; for that 
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he was himſelf a- clergyman; and Cibber 
was a player, and was belities;:: 11 © an 
heard, a pimp. 111 855 ibi. 
Cibber muſt ll raiſed conſidetable 
contributions on the public by his works. 
To ſay nothing of the ſums accumulated 
by dedications,* benefits, and the' ſale of 
his plays fingly, his dramatic works, in 
quarto, by ſubſcription, - publiſhed 1721, 
produced him a conſiderable ſum of money. 
It is computed that he gained, by the excel- 
Tent Apology for his Life, no kefs n the 
ſum of 15 ;w.. A h 
Pope's. mercileſs treatment cited; Cibber 
was originally owing to the latter's attack, 
upon the farce of Three Hours after Mar- 
riage, in the character of Bayes 3 in the Re- 


hearſal; and, though it is evident Fope 
ſeverely felt the ridicule of the narrative in 


Cibber's Firſt Epiſtle, the reader of his 
e Letter will be geen that the 
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laureat, notwithſtanding his affectation of 
indifference, did not reliſh the being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity with Page 8 indelible 
marks of infamy upon him. 154 
Though the ſuperior pn of Swift e con- 
trouled the actions and regulated the poli- 
tics of Pope, the latter had no influence of 
that kind upon the dean. He was not in- 
duced, by his friend's diſlike to Cibber, ts 
attack him in any part of his writings, ex- 
cept, I believe, in a ſhort ridicule on his 
birth-day odes. As ſoon as Cibber's Apo- 
logy reached Dublin, F alkener, the printer, 
ſent it to the Dean of St. Patrick's, who 
told him, next day, that Cibber's book 
had captivated him; he ſat up all niglit 
to read ĩt through. When Falkener gave 
information of this to Cibber, he ſhed 
tears for joy. 


Cibber died in the e en year 
of his age, 1758. The money he had ſaved, 
in the latter part of his life, he left, with 
great propriety, to his grand- children. 
In N. he Was of the middie ſize; and, 

though 
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though ſtrait, not well:fhaped! T Hate 
ſeen u mezzotinto of hit, from à painting 
of Signor *Amicvnii, in the charactet of 
Lord Foppington, very like Hin. 

1 muſt not forget to relate, that the co- 
medy of the Nonjuror, written by Cibber, 

und acted in 1717, expoſed the author to 
innumerable and virulent attacks from the 
high tory and Jacobite parties. The gene- 
rous principles of free government, eſta- 
bliſhed at the coronation of King William 
and Queen Mary, had not, at that time, 
taken ſuch deep root as they have ſinee 
done. Many people then ſurvived; who 
kad been attached from education, and 
ſome perhaps from principle; to the exiled 
family. Prejudices{ imbibed in the early 
part of life, are not eafily ſubdued; but, 
deſides thoſe who acted on theſe motives, 
there were many who were inflaenced from 
meaner inducemertts. Cibber's play was 
written with a view to Juſtify the doctrines 
ineulcated by the Revolution, and to open 
8 robe ty of the prejudiced in favour” of the 
houſe 
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houſe fk eng The ts met with ap- 
plauſe and with much ſucceſs. Cibber art- 
fully transferred the odium of impoſtune 
from the nonjuring clergyman to the _- 
piſh prieſt. 

In ſpite of his affecting to deſpiſe party- 
men and party- principles, Pope, in his 
letters to Jervas and Mr. Digby, diſcover- 
ed no little vexation at the ſucceſs of the 
Nonjuror; for that was, with him, a ter- 
rible ſymptom of the decay of poetry. 
The play is a good imitation of Mohere's 
5 Tartuffe; and deſerves commendation, if 
it were for the ſake only of the fine por- 
trait of an amiable young lady. There 8 
not, in all dramatic poetry, a more ſpright- 
ly, good-natured, and generous, coquet, 
than Maria; which is admirably acted by 
Mrs. Abington, under the name of Char- 
lotte, borrowed from the Nonjuror by 
Bickerſtaffe in his Hypocrite, 
Cibber was violently attacked ben the 
2 chiefly on account of his politics, 
but er cen dr his management of- the 
IS theatre, 
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theatre, his behaviour to authors, and for 
his acting. If we except the femarks on 
Tatler and Spectator, the theatrical obſer- 
vations, in thoſe days, were coarſe and il- 
liberal, when compared to what we read in 
our preſent daily and other periodical pa- 
pers. The prints of our days are generally 
conducted by men of education and well ac- 
quainted with the polite arts. Nor ſhould 
the actor think himſelf above condeſcend- 
ing to hearken to their advice and to attend 
to their reprehenſion, or ſuppoſe himſelf 
or his art mes by their free examination 
of his merits. 6 
Sir 23 Reynolds, in kis encelivic 
notes on Freſnoy, has generouſly admitted, 
that, if the painter was to be informed of 
the remarks every ſpectator would neceſſa- 
rily make on his picture, when expoſed to 
public view, he would gain conſiderable 
advantage from them.—This may be ap- 
ied to acting, a fortiori, as every man 
be a more adequate judge of ſtage- 
| repreſentation 


AZHA/QAWBIE RIVA ate 
repreſentation dhan of painting. In every: 
nation in Europe, the productions of i att 
are open tQ-exanmifations Im a free cun- 
try, like ours the legiſlators, and theragts: 
ok, legillature- itſelf, are not exempt; frame = 
diſcuſſon- A poem, a picture, a ſtatucg 
a piede of: muſieſ the action of a player 
are all offered to the public eye, and, from; 
their approbation or cenſure, muſt ſtand 
or fall. The actor, while he continues to 
be of value, will be an object of criticiſm. 
It is, indeed, a teſt of his conſequence; 
and, when that is withdrawn, he will ſink 
to nothing. Parties there will be, and 
prejudices muſt exiſt; but the public is 
fair in its determination, and will not per- 
mit an artiſt af merit tto ſuffer by unjuſt 
remarks or illiberal cenſures. 

Dr. Warburton affected to deſpiſe the 
learning of magazines and reviews. He 
might, perhaps, receive no addition to his 
acquirements by peruſing them; but the 
good people of England, I will preſume to 
aver, have been much improved, within 

Vol. III. I 1 theſe 
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theſe twenty or thirty years, by that variety 
of literature and ſcience which has been 
every where diſſeminated in theſe vehieles ; 
nor do I think all ranks of people could be 
more innocently or more profitably. em- 
ployed, than in acquiring knowledge ſo 
readily and with ſuch little expence We 
and money. 
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1u:6-T ON, (Mrs.) 320%, 373. 8 
A Elalom A 2. ada 8 | 
Abſurdity of the uſe of miniature pictures in the cloſet ſcene in 
Hamlet, 107. 3 | 
Acaſto in the GAG, D ig 
——- ſuppoſed to be meant for the duke of Ormand, 186. 
- his encomiuni on Charles II. 186. 
, Chamont, and Monimia, 193. ery: ob 
Actors of low comedy are apt to add to their author's text, 85, 
&c. . | T 
Acquilina and Artonio, 223, 230. 
Addiſon, 31, 82, 122, 159, 255, 379- 
— - and Cibber, 113. 
- and Steele. 1 
Advantage of being (he original actors of a charaQter, 270. 
Advice of Hamlet to the players, 80, &c. 
ZEneas and Creula, 33, ; 
Z(ſchines, 46. 
Aſchylus and Shakſpeare, 13. 
the favourite poet of Mr. Rumney, 25. 
— and Thompſon, 467. 
Albion Queens, a tragedy, 202. 
Alceſtis of Euripides, 221. 
Alchemiſt, 6 1 | = by 
Alcibiades, by Otway, 178. 
Aldo, in the play of Limberham, 173. 
Alexander the Great, 252-282. | 
— — general opinion cf the writer and his hero, 255. 
— Dryden's verſes to the author, 256. | 
— — revived by Delane, 273. | 
— — original actors in it, 260. 
Alexander, (Mr.) 418. 
Allen, 60. 


Almanzor and Almahide, a tragedy by Dryden, 155. 
Almeria's ſpeech, in the ad act of the Mourning Bride, compared 
with Juliet's, after receiving the ſleeping draught, 344-347. 
Anecdotes to the honour of a comedian, 53. 
— of guilt acknowledged by a ſcene in a play, 60. 
of a Grecian lady, 213. 


Ti a Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of Quin and Dr, M, 252. | 

of Dr. Barrowby and a London apprentice, 62. 
——— of Cibber and a young author, 443. 

Angelica, in Love for Love, not an amiable character, 328. 

Antigone, 7, 46. "PIN 

Antonio and Renault, 215, 216. 

Antony and Ventidius, in All for Love, 161. 

Apollophanes of Pydna, 54. | 

Arbuthnot, 3o1, 340. 

Argyle, (Duke of,) 373. 

Ariſtodemus, 46. 

Ariſtophanes, 85. 

Ariſtotle and Shakſpeare, 138. 

Armſtrong, .107. 

Aſcham, 53. | | 

Aſpaſi a and Antiphila, in the Maid's Tragedy, 98. 

Atheiſt, Otway's laſt play, 232. | | 

Aubrey de Vere, (E. of Oxford,) and Mrs. Marſhall, 278-280, 

Auguſtus, 84. | 

Aurengzebe, a tragedy. by Dryden, 157. 

. — its revival in 1726, with an account of the actors, 


158, 159. 
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Bacon, 38. | | 

Baddeley, 41. 

— — (Mrs.) 128. 

Baron and Betterton, 57. 

Barrow, 192. 

Barrowby, * 62. K 

Barr , 5 8, 78, 115, 232, 240, 439. 

pry 833 to Wilks in Caſtalio, 206. 3 

— - his Alexander, 276, Ke. 1 

and Garrick, 422. 

Barry, (Mrs, Elizabeth,) 179. . 3 

= ͤ— ä — account of her family, 196. 

Caen — ſome anecdotes of her life, 196, 205. 

— her picture by Kneller, 197. | 

3 — the difficulty of qualifying her for the 
| ſtage, 198. . Wag 


. 
* 80 * 


EF — ber Kreclfeze nb aged by Bet- 
//) — TCR 


Barry, 
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Barry, (Mrs.Elizabeth,) her death and epiraph, 204. 
— cauſe of her death, 205%. 


—— her Belvidera, Monimia, and [abella, 
in the Fatal Marriage, 23377. 
— —— ̃iſtinguiſhed beyond —＋ other come- 
dian, 238. 
ä » Mrs, Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford, 
and Mrs, Bowman, 391i. 
Bayes, how dreſſed by Cibber, 302. 
Garrick, 303. 
— - originally dreſſed like Dryden, 289. 
——= as ated by Garrick and Foote, 303, 304. 
Bayes in petticoats, a farce, 310. | 
Beard, (Mr.) 167, 375- 
Beaugard and Father Aldo, 232. 
Beaumont and Ben Jonſon, - 166. 
— and Fletcher, 284. | 
Bedamar and the duke rage 210, 
Bedloe, 215. 
Beef. ſteak-club, 167. 
Beggar's Opera, 92. | 
Behaviour of the king in Hamlet after the repreſritation of the 
play, 98. 
— Hamlet to the king, 10, 149. 
— — —— to the players, 48, & c. 
= — — to ls — jets 44, 137. 
— — to Ophelia, 36, 78. 
Belinda in the Old Batchelor, acted by Mrs. Horton and Mrs. 
| Younger, 367, 368. 
Belmour in the Old Batchelor, acted by Wilks and Withers 367. 
Belvidera's excellence, 22 
— — and the conſpirators, 225. g 
Ben in Love for Love acted by Cibber and eee 368, 365: 
Benſley, 251. 
Berkeley, (Lord,) 307. 
Betterton, 4, 28, 30, 32, 106, 112, 1950 383-1051 463. 
——-— account of bis Hamlet, 57, 112. 
— an univerſal actor, 14. ; 
— —. Smith, and Mrs. Barry, 181, 235 236, — — 
— — his modeſty, e 88 
— — time of his birth, 385. * 85 e 
——— and Chriſtopher Ried, Bi. . 
— — his marriage, i 8 0 A 
— ſuperior to any comedian of his une, 357. 
— — Joss by a venture, ON | 
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_ 
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3 | Betzenton, 
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Betterton, his falary, 391. 
— his laſt benefit and death, 395. 
—— his portrait by Cibber, 398. 


=commended for his humanity, 399. mw 
w———— and Pope, 400. ena 
— his picture by Pape, 400. I | 


nn epitaph recommended by Pape, 401. 3 
— — ad Wilks, 402, 403. 
his dramatic pieces, 404. 
—— — and Garrick; 405. 
— nd AN 417. 
397. e 
— — — 116, Py 386. 
— her character, 396, 


— —— her excellence in Lady Macbeth, &c. 396. 
— — — her inſanity, 397. 


— — time of her death uncertain, 397+ 
Bickerſtaffe and Cibber, 457. 


m Britannica, 374, 384, &c. 

— — ſome miſtakes in it relative to Betterton. 
| 385. 

Biographia Dramatica, 386, 398. 


Birth of the Muſe, by Congreve, reprobated by Dr. Johnſon, 
praiſed by Addiſon, 376. 


Bluffe, by Ben Johnſon, 0 


Blunt, 7. 

Boheme, 5. 

—  —=- and Mrs. Seymour, 179. 

Roman, (Mrs.) 391. 

Booth, 5 382, 403, 458, Kc. 

— and Wilks, 31, 82, 239, 240. 

— his ſyperiority.in the:Ghoſt, in Hamlet, 32. 
ki adion in the part of Morat, in Aurengzebe, 157. 


— his want of candour, 24% 


——==and. Smith, 33S We. —p 
ve, 1 


14 piety, 2 Nt: Du 
Bowen hee yk Kbsgen ice On gt cf 
Boys acting Women's parts, gol. EN Nr 


Bracegirdle, (Mrs. ) 28e 71110 

ber '3. account -ofibeoy:3 38. ES 
— Congreve, 23. 24189141 ern 
— — ber excellent charadter ; 9. 
— — Carl, the pubbilliery! 37. — 


Bracegudle, 
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Bracegirdle, (Mrs.) cauſe of her leaving the ſlage, 341. 
her death, 352. mrad 2! 

Brereton, his J affier commended, W og . 

Bret, (colonel,) 443. Nu.. od 54h as ing 

Briſtol-milk, 134. 1 — 

Brown, (Tom, ) 133, 1355 235 294; 528. 

e—c nd Mrs. E Barry; 8 

Brunſwick (houſe of) 351. ASE hos i 

Buchanan, (Mrs.) 37 | 1 5 

1 — Rocker, and Dorſet, 169. | 

„ Charles II. and the D. of Ormond, 188, 

hoo he loſt the fayous of Charles II. 30. 

—— more anecdotes of him, 308. 

Bullock, 462. 

and Boman, 291. 

Burbage and Taylor, 60. 

Burnet, 192. 


| Or 11 

_ Caius Marius, by Otway, 180, 215. 
Caractacus, 91. 

Carelefs Huſband, 431. | 
character of it, ibid. | 
Carey, 241- e r TT 
Catiline, a tragedy, g 11. ee 
Cato, by Addiſon, 122. 

Cavendiſh, firſt duke of Devonſhire, 421. 
Celſas, 2. 

Cervantes, 326. 

Chamont, 205. 

and the chaplain, 191. 
Chapman, 164. 

Character of Frauen: I2, 101. 


142. 82121 


© — , for mitt: 
——_— cd from the cracks of Mr. Steevens; 
142. 
— — 1e king in Hamlet, 9 gs tee; BUTTS 
——— Alexander 1 e ; miſrepreſented by 
Pope and Boileau, 


Charles II. Ris opinion of the =o 6 ** n 158. 
— — his manners and education. 164." 


—  - and his courtiers; 165, 343. 

— —=- his favourites, 165 167% K. 

— and the duke of Ormond; 196, CY 

* an and James II. 216655 + um ne our an.. 
— an Nell Gwyn, 468. ain e — nnen 
ELIE 38, 123. | | | 1 f 


1i 4 58 Chetwoel, 
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Chetwoad,: 333, 444. nds Conf) ige 
Children- actors. See teres — 5.91 — m. 
Chorus, 91. | a 


* 


Churchill, 35 2 

Church of England, 192. 

Cibber, 29, 50, 82, 112, 126, 135, 157, we. 204, 205, 241, 
271, &c. 407 to the end. 

and Addiſon, 31. 

and the public at variance, 29 ze | | 

——— his Bayes, 301. 2e 0 "2 | 42194 

— 2 John Rich, ; 2. l —— 

his Love's laſt Shi 5 — 

his Careleſs Huſband, and Provoked Huſband, 411. 


——— reproach to other comic writers, 412. 
— his mean income, 413. 


and Verbruggen, 416, 417. an een 

Richard Croſs's account of him, 417. Tony 

— 2 ſervant in Sir Antony Love, 419. 
and Lord Cheſterfield, 420. 

—— — his charaQee by a certain writer, 421. 


his Lord Foppington in the ono e, and in the Careleſs 
Huſband, 425. 


—— his ZEſop, 425. 

—— his Sir John Brute, 27. 

and Garrick compared, 429. 

his tragedy of Xerxes, 43 1 

—— fond of ſcenes of reconciliation in his plays, $32 
and Mrs. Porter, 432. 

—— his two unlucky paſſions, 439. 

—— his acting tragedy, 44 

— exploded in Scipio, et. 
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—— ranger, 442. | : $1 % 3%) 1 d $44, —— 
— his method. of choking nter bird; To 
—— Accuſed. of pilfering — plays left i- fronds * * 
— his method of treating N 145. 
—— his love of gaming, 4. Fn OP Hes DOPE ELLA 
———— his repartee to Garrick. y. $14 e eee 
— his rler 7% 7.2 „ 
death, 470. 1449 2 q 71 . T. 
Se e e 114. 1275 Ik int ere — — 
— . Bye, 3e 
Cibber, (Mrs.) 55. 56. 1.7 415. = ww 4-3 a ve Fd An got 
— her Ophelia, 126, 125, K. „4 
— her Monimia, Shen #1 ak 1 
— — her Belviders, 219. ved 11. 14 DENS oe — 
Cid and Hamlet, 808 eh 7 it 5 179 en” 225 ; 24 wy 
door hd 1 #450. 5 tha 
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| CCC 
Cinna, 56. GOES ee qo 8 553 
Clarke, 388. 5 Bi 
and Packerin the King in Hamlet, 152. 
Claudius, in Hamlet, 435. 


— unworthy the notice of a good actor, 99. 


X 


—— a coward, 146. 

Clergy and the players at variance, Th 

Clifford, (Lord,) 315. 

Clive, (Mrs.) 127, 310, 353. 

— her ſuperior excellence, 324. 

Clod, the court- fool, 132 A* 

Clowns, 85, &c. > 

Collier and Dryden, 171. 

and Conpreve, 377. 

Colman, 91, 311. 

Congreve, 82, 147, 311-382, 402, 413, Kc. 

— formed upon Wycherly, 312, 313, 315. 
ſuperior to Wycherly, 312. 0 Ps 

— —_— ee of his fables, 714. Ow 0 

— — aignts, 31 

SEES 7 0ʃ4 Biiekelor, ibid. | 

— ——_— _ Ben Johnſon, 315, 361: :a(T 

— ax Dongle 9 „ 1 * 

— — his female characters, 324, 

— — his Love for Love, 8 I 4 75 of. hs 

and Otway, 328. | 3 

— and Mrs. Bracegirdfe, 237. 


his Mourning Bride, 343. e 0 
— and the Greek dramatiſts, 8 Led .. 21 
— — his tragic obſcenity, 350. = © + rials 
— — his Way of the. World, 35 3-366. | 3 
— — fellow manager with Betterton, 360, 1 
true cauſe of his leaving off WES 351. * os (1 
— his defence againſt Collier, 377-379. 135 12001 
Conqueſt of Granada, a tragedy, 287. 5 12 — , 
Sonſpirators in Venice Prelerved, We: 
Contention about Foes. ee e 
Cordelia, 56. #1 has ng: . ; ” 46 k 55 "| va «A 
Coriat's crudities, 81. : on 3 Þ 66. 1 er 0 
Couvreur, (Madame,) 81. . TART BY 1 2 Ven 4 Py 
Crawford, (Mrs.) 56, 250. Nn da. A W. (beeeou0 


Creon, 46. 7 1 r * 108 $I 3 77 IG — 21 2 — 
Criticiſm, 9 ) its uſe; 974i, . 
Croſs, 41, 2 #1 iis at] F 4 . — 


Cuckold, a ATT theatrical ith fort, 2 
— three cucko!ds in the Double Dealer, 319- 


Cumberland, 
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Cumberland, (Mr.) 38 1. 
Curl, 233, 273, 340. 


Currer, (Mrs.) 215. 
Cuſtom of the roubtky, 172. 


Davenant, 28, zo, 167, 112, 126, 154, 286. 
Davenant, (Lady,) 197. 
Death, the great deſtroyet of envy, 235. 
Deceit of Hamlet, 140. 
Decker, 66, 284. 
Delane, 273 
Demoſthenes and ÆEſchines, 46, 53. 
Dennis, 174, 357 360, 380, 410. 
Derby murdered by Fiſher, 63. 
Devil-tavern, 166. 
Dillon (afterwards lord Roſcommon) and the duke ef Ormoud, 
187. 
Dimplers and ſinilers, 322. 
Diogenes, 44. | 
Dioſcorides, 21. 
Diſcuſſion of the mannerof addrefling the Ghoſt by Hamla, 28. 
Divines of eminence, 192. 
N — 291. 446. 
his Kill in dreſſing or otherwiſe preparing himſelf for 
any part, 448. 
A and Sir Godfrey Kneller, Id. 
his temper and politics, 449 
Don Carlos, by Otway, 179. 
'Sebaſtian, 178. 
orax, in Don Sebaſtian, 178. 
Dorimant, 170% 
ö the firſt fine gentleman * the Engliſh ſtage, ibid. 
3, 328. 

Dorſet, (dake of, ) 170. | e 
Dorſet, (Lord,) 165, 2 32. Bp 
Double Dealer, 3. * en 

— Adedication of it, 318. 


Downs, 4. 30, 96, 107, 112, 154, en 4a & 
Drunkenneſs the national vice of Denmark, i 14;* © 35, Ya) 6 


— 1537175. 4 23 6, 266, nag Pak 103 : 495257 
his defence of heroic tragedy, - 165. II 210 LES 


i . 


his Almanzor and Almahide; Fs _ iiur 16 =o 
——— hi Tyranaie Love, 1. fades ge, e er. 
big Aurengzebe, + DIS: ITED 
his lines on the icilhiudes of life, Ke. 1 150. 199 —— 
OY ming tragedy, 160. N . 


7 | Dryden: en, 
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Dryden, his All for Love, the true language of tragedy, er 
his Troilus and Creſſida, when +: = 463. . 44 
—— his attack on the old play-writers, 164 

and Jeremy Collier, 171. ; 

— his reply to Collier, 172. 

— his Limberham, or Kind Keeper, 173. 

and Lee, 174, 255, 256, 287. 

his great improvement of Engliſh verſification, | 174- 
his defence of his own life, &C. 174, 

—— his death, 1 

fond of high- ſounding dition, 177. * 

and Congreve, 193. 

„Lee, and Otway, poets on the ſide of the court, 218. 
— bis dreſs imitated in the Rehearſal, 289. 

— his teaching the players, 290. 

his opinion of Charles the Second's court and poets, 314- Yd 
— his verſes to Congreve, on the Double Dealer, 348. 
— — his laſt play, Love Triumphant, 318. | 

— —— infeted with judicial aſtrology, 325. 

Duncan, in Macbeth, 45. 

Dunſtall, 369. 


E. 

Earl of Eſſex, amen: 201. S 

Eccles, 374, h noiliong at 11 
Edward the Confeſlor, 19. 925 : 
Edwin, 41. N l F453 | — 
Eggleton, (Mrs.) 371, 373 Jo N 5% Si. Bane 
— her death, 37 4. ww: . Si. 4g e 
Elfrida, 91 . ; Gat. a, , 4 
Elizabeth, (Queen) 201. . 
— — and. GT, 76, 138, 164. 466. m1 
—— chop Whitgitt, aud dean Perne, 332. 
Elliot, a conſpirator i in Venice Preſerved, 20 88 encd 


— = that name dear to England, 2292p9T«—:s 1 
Elrington, 422, 471. 100 
Emperor and Nourmahul, in a! ton $ Aurengeabe, 174. 5 
g Elle a M —— — 
| ne to Caius Marius, I: eCo 054k foal 
| Efſay on ir ppratagd oh. C 4 BGCIaE 2115: 2115-43341 
Eſtcourt, 291. SA "AN = . In l ATT 1.5: 1 
- his Bayes, 291. 293. 510758 to ae | 


— his qualitieyy A94eb didsml bag + 


—— the original Serjeant Kite, - in the: Routing Oder 
 Paynce,. in the Tender neee — 
opens a Vern," 19% 0 il 11 


Acbort, 


— 
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Eſtcourt, his excellent mimicry, 297, 300. $2 
————-- and the duke of Marlborough, 298, 

Etheridge, 169, 413- 

Eumenides of Æſchylus, 25. 

Euripides, 8g, 193» 212. 


Fainall, as ated by Walker and Quin 1. 
Fair Penitent, 56. : IE nd 
Falkner, 476. 
Falkland-iſland, 122. 
Falſtaff, 83. 
| and the chief-juſtice, 46. 
Farmer, (Dr.) 19. 
Farquhar, 170. 
Farren, 152 
Fear perſonified, 98. 
Feathers worn formerly by ſtage- heroes, 94. 
Filbert and Jaffier, 222. 
Fiſher, 63. 
— my behaviour at the play after murdering Mr. Derby, 
Fletcher, 86 168. 
and Congreve, 320. 
Flounderman, 365. 
wh as ated by Dogget, Cibber, Hippiſley, and Foote, 
7. 
Fortiabraſs and Hamlet, 120. 
Fools no objects for dramatic ſatire, 327. 
Foote, 132, 298. 
— his Bayes, 304. 
Foreſight, in Love for * a a of humour, 325. 
Fox, by Ben Jonſon, 6 
Frail, (Mrs.) in Love Go Love, 327. 
Franciſco and Mr. Boheme, 5. 
Francklin, 381. 
Frier Francis, 61. 
Froth, in the Double Dealer, 320. 
— his opinion of laughter, 321, mage cs 
—— = and Lord C—, 321. | i enn 
Froth, (Lady,) and Briſk, 323. Ae 
Fuller, 18, 132. 


POL + | „ nnn — —— — 2 — 


ws * 


G. * 
Galen, Dioſcorides, Celſus, Kc. 1. 5 
Garrick, 29, 97 1145 205, 258, 367, 405. 406, 428, ; 429, 


309%; A 7 | Garrick, 
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Garrick and Woodward, 41, zu On 

and Barry, 45, 237 — — 

— and Mrs. Cibber, 58. — 

his ſuperiority in Hamlet, 68, 114. _ 

his expreſſion and action, 78. 

his aſſumed madneſs to Ophelia, 2 

———— his unvaried action, 93. vt 

—— rejects the ſoliloquy of Hamlet in the third act, 101. 

————— his alteration of Hamlet, 145. 

— reſigns Pierre for Jafiier, 245. 

—— his mimicry of Delane, 273. 

and Foote, 298. 

—— his Bayes compared with that of his predeceſſors, 302. 
in Oſmyn, 349. 

Gay's parody of ſome ſpeeches in VenicePreſerved, 222. 

Ghoſt in Hamlet, 23, 100, &c. r 

— Of Darius, from 3 24 ; - Bhs ® | 

Clytemneſtra, 25. | 

Laius, in CEdipus, 26. 

Ninus, in Semiramis, 757. 

of Sylla, in Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 91. 

Giffard, 273, 352. 

Grave-di ggers in Hamlet, 130. 

— — ——— thrown out by Garrick, 146. 

—— reſtored, 147. 

Gray, (Dr.) 21. 

Green, (Mrs.) 324. 

Griffin, 41. 

Guardian, 322. 

Guernier, 124. 

Guildenſtern, 72, 144. Ke. 

Gwyn, (Nell,) 268, 389. 


H. 
Haines and a clergyman, 263. 
-- diſmiſſed by Hart, 264. 
a writer of prologues and epilogues, 265. 
— (count,) 265. | 
— and Dryden, 265. 
—— anecdote of him, by Quin, 267. area 
— his Bayes, 290. Alt 
Hallam, (Mrs.) 116, 234. N q 3 | ; 
Hamlet, 1, 152. | 
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When firſt acted, not certainly knows. 's 3. 
— the firſt of Shakf peare's plays acted at the dukeof York's 
theatre, 4. 


Hamlet, 
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Hamlet, its popularity ſoon after the reſtoration, tid.” 
—— the firſt act unequalled, 2 


merit of the ſcene * and ue tibrher, mie 


review of the fourth act, 129, 130. | rpg de 
altered by Garrick, 143. e ee 
—— Grave. diggers reſtored, 147. B 


— ſhort character of it, 147. wh 
—— account of fome of the under-parts in it, 151. | 
— paſſages explained, 7-16, 18-23, 35» 30, 425 4 
$5» 58-60, 62, 63, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78-8 332 

. Ton 


89, 90, 92-94, 96-g8, 70011 171 19015, 
Hanmer, 7, . 49. 


Harper and Quin in the 7 of the O14 Batchelor, 266. tl 


—— and Shepherd, 1OMULN 


Harrington, (i Jan): account of 2 whoſe court inebriated, 
15. l 


Hart, 260, 261, 269. EL ' K r 
— and Mohun, O, 967 154. Ls 160, oY 0 ef . 
— characters acted by them, 262, 263. TELE 


—— — time of their death uncertain, 269, 271. 
— his Alexander, 260. 


| SAS PS 
— and Nell Gwyn, 268. ELIT eee 
his ſalary, 388. | nen deen 7 931 KEE 2) DR 
— his death, 389. 0044 028] 
Heartwell and Sylvia, | EG AD bus 
Hecuba, 59. | (238 of 25018} 
Heigh ho! 292. i n iS 2, _ L 
Henderſon, 30, 80, 89, 4. i . aden 
| - his excellence, 89, 1 2 Es ab. 
Henry the Eighth, 8, 83. Hat Elo zit 


— = prologue and epilogue, 67, vid atv -a 
Hen nnd his load, 48. A | am IRA, fs rea 


Herco s furens, 84. OT x9 aged 38 NE eee e e 
Heroic friendſhip, 23. 3 
Heron (Mrs.) and Mrs, Wolfngron Hi. es Kab 
Heywood, 48. . 527 CEISD IDE £02 (5 444Þ 
a his apology for the actors, 60. 071 . 
Hill, (Aaron,) 143. 1 e It 22 2 9 


Hippiſle 1, 86 163˙ 240 I 
. 21. 933 371290 lo Woivei ei, 
Hoadley, 38. « d \ ? b N10 10 3111 210 —ñ ̃¶ 4. 


R and the bramins, 2 AHD 95 8 eee 
8911 1 6153 381 20 101 TIT 0 21 18 PR I: 


Hopkins, (Mrs) and Mrs, Kichbate,” 1 Gen Gutrade, 152. 
e I2, 151. 


_ Horatio 


. 
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Horatio and Pylades, 89. 
Horden, an accompliſhed player, kitles, 413. 

uſe of commons and the theatre, 8 | ———.— 
Howard, (Henry,) 28 $9399 | 

oward, (Sir Rovert,y 286. 7 

Howard, (family of,) 289. 
Hulet, 100. 
—- his encounter with a chair, 273. 
——— his merits, 274. — . 
— - characters he acted, 274. — — 
— his ſudden death, 275. 
Hull, Whitfield, and F; arren, in Horatio, 152. | : 
Hume, 215. | 
Humour, 285, 3 
- Ben Rar s definition of it, 385. 
—— Dryden's definition of it, 356. 
- Congreve's opinion of it examined, 356, 357. 
Corbin Morris's man of humour, 358. 
Hurd and Mrs. Montague, 91. a 2 


J. . 
Jaſſier, the ſuſpicions entertained apainſt him, 226. 
— his anxiety and diſtreſs, 220, 227. Fe 
Iago, 440. 
— and Roderigo, in Othello, 125. 
James J. 66, 67. | 
James the apoſtle, and Shakſpeare, 16. 
Inchbald, (Mrs.) 152. 
Indian Queen, 25. 1 
Inſtructions of ante the players, 80, Ke. 
Interview between the Ghoſt and Hamlet, 24- 


—— - Hamlet and Opheli ia, 78. P 
— — —— Oſmyn and: Al ia among he obs in 
the Mourning Bride, 347. Fi d 


Joddrell, 387. 
Johnſon, (Dr.) ſuppoſed to be in an error, 1 1. 124, es. 
—— and Mr. Steevens, 22, 84, 180. 

— —— Shaxkſpeare's moſt liberal commentators. J 
——_—_—__ nd Dr. Farmer. 67. £\ 
— —_—_ his review of 3 148. 
—— h life of Dryden, 175. 

— — unjuſt to Wycherly, 313. N 
— = <= bis opinion of the charaQer of Hear well 
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h b. 2 
Old Bachelor, . 
n * 1 4 
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Johnſon, (Dr.) his favourite paſſage, from Congreve, apes; 
ed with one from 8 rer 


— BAS 8 rexels pot ml 
greve 155 381. IR as) 16 elt 


Jonſon, (Ben) * 1 868 (4342 & 110 r 420 
— —— and Mr. Steevens, 50. 
———— his quarrel with the aye, 65. | 12111 

— and Shakſpeare, 69. A eu ——— 


—— his Catiline, 91. 
. bi ele at the Deyil, vith thoſe who cawpaled. 


it, 166, 167. 5244 220 Le — — 
Jonſon, the actor, 135. 291, 41 bs 3. 4 * * 1 HTS 
— — — originally a painter, 135» Ft or I 
Jadgement of Paris, 1 374. „r b enn 
Iuliet, 246. 4. 546 34 * 51101. 5 14422 „„„%„ͤü 
Julius W a rragedy, 22, 80 2 «>: 1a6ld- 

1 123 „826 "RL K. 6:94 4 % 01 8 01 —.— 
Kaims, 316. AQ (445 190d a bas i611 
Katharine, (Queen,) 8. | 
Keen, 272. | | | | 
— — Quin, and Hulet, ioo. k (119218 su 134522 e „a 
—— his majeſtic deportment, 124 blues 42 
Kemble, of Drury lane, . Ex "ei, ll 
— —— his Hamlet, 149.. Hedi ban bitntooomes 
——— his pauſes, 150. das 

his cloſer-ſcene i Hamlet, 158 ũ// 8 
——=— his perſon and addreſs, 151. 2 ' 21M) leger 
Kempe, 85. „I übst 66335 


Key of the Rehearſals 288. n ee i ait. 

Rings of Denmark, loan; Rhenih wise, ; Gd woin zvirl 

——— their intoxication, % ũ .. 

— w—————— {kd to be beried in their armour, 2506 
King John, 223 i em 
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Way of the World, 40, 353, &c. 

plot, characters, actors, &c. 353-366. 
ns —— compared with Love for Love, 355˙ 


— — its reception, 359, 360. 


JU = the ſecond ad, 362. 
Way of the World, the ware act, 363, 361. 
Weldon, 374. 

Wepfer, 21. 

Weſton, 86, 294. 

What d'ye call it? 221. 
Whichcot, 192. „Ee e - | 
Whigs and tories, uh. Wide SS 5 


— 


Whiſton, 474. 4309 oh vid 30 mir 

Whitfield, 15. V e ee 8 
Whitgift, 132. 5 . 
Wigs, 81, 92, &c., he. WEEN ee 
Wilkins, 192, 1 ate 


Wilks, 4, 31, 64, 1 79, 824 113 a Ehr; (og. Ye” 
C. * 6 


— his ſpeaking of To be, or not 0 
— his error in deportment, 77. ; 
— and Barry, 115. | 2500 
—— his Caſtalio, 28370 c fe 14 nase ̃ 
— in Lord Townley, 438. 

—_— an) Bocth, 446. = 


4.423 £48." . Jo % 
® & Pw n 3 * * 
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Wilks, a reformer, 45 1. | 
William III. Betterton, and Mrs. Barry, 355. 
Williams, 195. Za on 

miſtaken for Cibber, 441+ uy | W 
Wilſon, (Mr. Richard,) 55. Loo 
Winterſel, &c. 387. | 3 
Witwould, 40. 
— as acted by Cibber, Chapman, and King, 8 Ss 
2 (Sir Wüfa, as OY * _ aper 373 

olſey, 8. 
Wolley, 168. 
Woodhull, 381. | 
Woodward, in Pabendas.. 42. 
— and Mrs. Clive, 323. 

Wycherly, 169. 7 
eo—eo—-— tranſcribed the manners. of ble own times, 13. 
— — Dryden, Otway, &c. ibid. 


: — his private character, 314. 1 e 
- 4 x x . 5 
| Xerxes, a tragedy, 431. 

Yo: - 2 25 10 
Yates, 135. | - 
Yates, (Mrs.) 


Yates, (Mrs.) "BEN, and Miſs Young, 249, 250, 255 
Yoric's ſcull, 3 — 

Vork, (duke of) afterwards James II. 214. 5. to 
York, (dutcheſs of,) 201. 


Young, (Mils,) 56, 250. IT At 5 5 ; 

Young's Revenge, 75. E 8 , 
1 Younger, (Mrs.) 367, 368. | 
A Zimti, a character drawn, by Dryden, for the {author of MN 


'F Rehearſal, 288. 1 SIRI | 
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— 
In Ruſſel- fir, Covent Gardeng in 7 

T3 'h year, Mr. Thoetoas Davies, bo.kſcller.; ; 
man of uncommon ſtrength of mind, and... 
pho prided him ſelf in being through life c 


* of his ſuperiors. In 1728 and 
729 he was at the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
dempteting his education; ang in 1736 we 
ind him among the Dramatis Pet ſore of Lil- 
0's celebrated tragedy of Fatal Cori. ſity,“ 
at the theatre in the Haymarket, where he 
1s the original Fepreſentator of Yourg Wil- 
not, under the manzgement of Henry Field- 
g. He afterwards commenced bhokſeller 
; Duke's court, but met with misfortunes 
ich induced him to return to the theatre, 
or ſeveral yeers he belonged to various com- 
anies at York, Dublin, and other places. at 
he firſt of which he married his wife, M.ſs 
Yarrow, daughter of a performer there, whoſe 
2auty was nut more remarkable than her pri- 
ate character has ever been unſullied and 
reproachable. About 1752 he returned to 
ondon, and with Mrs. Davies was engaged 
Drury-lane, where they remained for jeve- 
years in good eftimarion with the town, 
id pl-yzd many chzra&ters, if not with great 
xcellence, at leaſt with propriety and decen- 
Churchill's indiſcriminate ſatire has en- 
voured 10. fix ſome degree of ridicule on 
t. Davies's performance; but the pen of a 
niriſt is not entitled to implicit credit. Mr, 
. exchanged the theatte foc a ſhop in Ruſſel- 
rzet about 1762; and we ſhould have been 
ppy could we have recorded that his efforts 
rage had been crowned with the ſucceſs 
hich his abilities in his profeſſion merited. 
1778 he teceme a bankivpt ; when, ſuch 
23 the regard* enter:ained for him by his 
ends, that they readily conſented to his re- 
labliſhment 3 and “ none of them,“ as he 
ys himſelf, © were more aire to ſerve him 
an thoſe who had ſuffered moſt by his mis- 
Itunes. But all their efforts might poſſib ly 
ve bern fruitleſs, if his great and good 
end Dr. Johnſon had rot exerted all his 
wer on bis behalf.““ He called upon all 
er whom he had any influence to aſſiſt Tom 
wies; and ““ prevailed on Mr, Sheridan, 
tentee of Drury-lane theatre, to let him heve 
denefit, which he granted on the moſt libe- 
terms,” In 1750, by a Well-tined pube 


— 


6 


| E 2 in Men of whick W; 4 
tion e A ty deys ooly def 


— — 
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lication, ( The Life of Mr. Garrick,“ which 


<< 7 


has paſſed through four editions, (ſee vol. L. 


. Mr. Davies acquired much fame, and 
money. He has inte pabliſhe 92 
W AV. pp. 287, 360, © Dramatic 


that's gesch, with the, 


totally ſuppreſſed. Fs. other works are, 


= 


! i 
addition of 4 ptevith 
P. 8. nag 00 have wiſhed had been 


© Some Memoirs of Me. Henderſon, & 
Revieb dot Lord Cheſterfield's Cbaracters,“ 


A Life of M-flioger,” “Lives of Dr. John 


Eachard, Sir John Davies, and Mr, Lulo,““ 


and ſagitive pieces without number, in proſe 
and verſe, in the St James's 
almgſt all the public N nl 

pile this article (who is not! 


to ſay 


| thathe has been 77 for a \ great part of it 


— — 


hours in his company ac 
where his l vely (allies of bag 


to the European M 


ag. ond 
him Well; 


and has pafle 


7384) knew 
fea convivial 
1 meeting, 
have been 


uſed to tet the table in a.xoar of hirmleſs 
merriument, 


The laſt time-hewifited them he 


ware the appearance cf a ſpeQxe ; and, ſen- 
| file of his approaching —.— A ſolemg 


_ valediitian, 
| ft thee to know, that 


Poor ghoſt ! hg Would it com- 


FY * meet - 
ing of thy fincere friends,” the imp reſſion of 
thy laſt appearance was not eradicated ; and 
that every breaſt heaved a ſympathetic figh, 

lamenting rhe loſs cf fo excellent an aflociate 1 
Mr, Davies was buricd, by his own defie, in” 
the vault of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, cloſe 
by the fide of his next-dovr neighbour the late 
M, Grignion. wateh-Mak er. 


The. followingy 


zutonicle, and 
Ile com- 


lines have been given in the newſpapers a8 


lontributing to mark the man: 


« Here lies the author, a&or, Thomas Das 
vies: 
Living he ſhone a very rara avis. 


The ſcenes he play'd, life's audiegce muſt 


com mend: 2 


He honour'd Garrick— Johnſon was his friend, 


+4 a - . pen” 


'; 


